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^ This brief compendium of Zoology is designed for use 

-^ in grammar and high schools. It is introductory to the 

author's larger Zoology. Though partly rewritten, and 
^ with additions regarding the habits of birds and mammals, 

^ portions of the larger book haye been retained, the more 

^ difficult parts being omitted so as to adapt it for younger 

^ pupils, or those whose time is limited. 

No class in. the study of Zoology should depend on a 
book alone, but specimens should be in constant use, — the 
text-book being rather for reference, — ^as all school work 
in Zoology should be object-teaching. Before taking up 
the book, each member of the class should be required to 
examine a fish — ^a perch, cunner, smelt, or any common 
fish; the pupil should then draw it with all the fins ex- 
panded; then with the aid of the directions on pages 154 
to 157, by means of a small scalpel, forceps, and scissors, 
the student should dissect the fish, drawing the heart, 
stomach, etc., and a transverse section; a preparation of 
the brain can be easily made with the aid of a com- 
petent teacher. Having thus obtained some notion of the 
structure of a common vertebrate animal as a basis 
of comparison, the class can begin to study the book: 
meanwhile once or twice a week, if not oftener, taking a 
laboratory lesson, drawing and dissecting a star-fish, clam. 
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or fresh-water mussel; a lobster or crayfish; a horseshoe 
crab, locust or grasshopper; and finally a fish, frog, and 
cat. A small collection of corals, shells, and a few typical 
dried or alcoholic inseets, and skeletons of a fish, frog, 
repfcile, bird, and cat, should also be examined and referred 
to constantly in using this or any other text-book. In this 
way, and with an occasional field excursion after living 
animals, the study of Zoology can be made of the highest 
interest and value, calling out both the observing and 
reflective faculties. 

For collateral reading, the teacher or student is re- 
ferred to the works of Huxley, Gegenbaur, Darwin, and 
Brooks' Invertebrate Zoology; for ,a work on shells. 
Woodward's Manual of Mollusca; on insects, Packard^s 
Guide to the Study of Insects; on birds> Ooues' Key to 
the Birds of North America; for a magazine of natural 
history, to the American Naturalist. A further list is 
given in the author's larger Zoology. 

While most of the cuts are taken from the larger Zoology, 
where their source has been already acknowledged, a few 
are borrowed from Lutken's Zoology (in Danish); Brooks' 
Invertebrate Zoology; Emerton's Life on the Sea-Shore, 
published by S. E. Cassino; and Nordeaski old's Voyage 
of the Vega, published by Macmillan & Co. ; a few cuts 
of Crustacea are from Hayden's Twelfth Annual Report 
U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories, and Fig. 137 is 
from the Second Bepoi-t of the U. S. Entomological Com- 
mission: these and others thus copied are duly acknowl- 
edged under each cut. A few of the illustrations are new. 

Pbovidbncb, Sept 25, 1883. 
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ZOOLOGY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

DuiKiTiOK 07 Zoology. — The study of nature comprises 
the examination both of minerals and of living beings^ i,e.y 
plants and animals. Every natural object in this world 
which is lifeless belongs to the mineral kingdom: such are 
rocksy soils, water, air, and gas. Since plants and animals 
live and grow and have organs, or distinct parts which per- 
form acts called functions, as the eye which sees, the hand 
which grasps, etc., all living beings are said to he organic, 
and all mineral bodies are said to be inorganic. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of the Miueral Kingdom, the Vegetable 
Kingdom, and the Animal Kingdom; but it is better to 
speak of the inorganic and the organic worlds, since all liv- 
ing beings or organisms have much in common which 
distinguishes them from mineral substances. 

The study of plants is called Botany, and the study of 
ammah Zoology; while the study of living beings in gen- 
eral, whether plants or animals, is teimed Biology, which 
means the science of living beings. 

Method op Stttdy. — We study an animal, if it be a dog, 
for example, by observing its form, noticing its head, trunk, 
its four legs, etc. After a long and patient examination of 
the outer body we dissect it, examining the heart, stomach, 
brain and nerves, etc., and the skeleton. After a thorough 
study of a single specimen we should then compare it with 
a cat^ and thus make our studies comparative* After such 
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2 ZOOLOGY. 

an examination wo shall obtain a fair idea of the form and 
structure of the great class of mammalia^ or mammals^ of 
which the dog and cat are examples. Moreover, we should 
study how the animal walks, how its heart beats, or its eyes 
see. This is studying the physiology of the animal. Then 
we should learn how the animal grows or develops from 
the_egg, and this is called Embryology, the germ of an ani- 
mal being called an embryo. The bodies of animals are 
made up of cells. A cell is a microscopic portion consist- 
ing of a jelly-like substance culled pi^otoplasm. Animal- 
cules are composed of but a single cell; such crcjitures are 
said to be unicellular y but most animals are f<»)'med of bone 
or shell, muscles, nerves, etc. These parts are made up of 
cells. Hence these animals are many- celled. The cells 
form tissues, such as muscular or nervous tissue. The 
study of cells and tissues is called Histology, Finally, we 
should acquaint ourselves with the habits and mental traits 
of the animal, and this is called Psychology. 

A fish is the most convenient vertebrate for ordinary 
school laboratory work. The object of these lessons is to 
induce the scholar to depend as far as possible upon the 
use of his own eyes and brains. He should observe with care 
some of the common animals here described, most of which 
he can readily obtain, and then study their form, habits, 
and the leading features of their anatomy. After examin- 
ing a starfish, clam, lobster, insect, and fish, and reading 
about their mode of growth, he will obtain a knowledge of 
the principal groups of the animal kingdom which he will 
remember throughout life. 

Classificatiok. — There are estimated to be upwards of 
250,000 species of animals now living on the surface of 
the earth. How all these forms are related and how they 
differ comprises what is called the classification of animals 

or Stbtematic Zoologt. 

When Linnaeus, the father of natural history, undertook 
to classify animals he divided the animal kingdom into 
classes, orders, genera, and species. Thus at present all 
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animals, such as fishes, birds, or mammals, which have a 
backbone, are placed together in the branch or sub-kingdom 
of Vertebrates; those vertebrates, such as the cat,^horse, 
or cow, which suckle their young, are placed in the class 
of Mammals; those mammals which have claws and teeth 
adapted for seizing and chewing flesh, i.e.y are carnivorous, 
belong to the order of Carnivora, The order of Carnivora 
is composed of a number of families, such as the cat family, 
the dog family, etc. A family is composed of a genus, and 
a genus is made up of species and varieties, the latter being 
composed of individuals. 

Thus the principle of zoological classification consists in 
placing animals which are alike by themselves into distinct 
groups. The following table expresses the zoological posi- 
tion of the cat: 

Kingdom of Animals; 
Sub-kingdom or Branch, Vertebrata; 
Glass y Mammalia; 
Order, Carnivora; 
Family, Felidae; *. 
Genus, Pelis; 
Species, Felis domesticus; 
Variety, Angorensis; 
Individual, a single Angora cat. 

The animal kingdom is divided into two series of branches: 
those for the most part composed of a single cell are repre- 
sented by a single branch, the Protozoa (animalcules). 
Those animals whose bodies are formed of many cells are 
called Metazoa* The series of Metazoa comprises the 
seven higher branches— i.e., the PrrrifBra, Gmlenterata, 
Echinodermata, Vermes, Mollusca, Arthropoda, and Ver- 
tebrata. Their relationships may bo expressed by the fol- 
lowing -- 



* In the latter group the cells arc arranged in two, mostly three, 
fundamental cell-layers. Of these cell-layers the outermost is called 
the ectoderm^ the middle the mesoderm, the innermost the endoderm. 
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Tabulab View of the Eight Bbanch£8 of the Anihal Kikgdom 

VIII. Vwtdyrata, 
Fishes to Man. 

VII. Arihroppda, 
Crustaoeans and Insects. 



VI. MoUvMa. 
dams, Snails, Cuttles. 



V. Vermes. 
Flat and Round Worms. Polyzoa, 
Brachiopods, Annelids, Tunicates. 

I 
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IV. EehinodermcUa. 
Crinoids, Starfish, etc. 



III. CcBlenterata. 
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II. Porlfera. 

Sponges. 

I 



Metazoa. 
Many -celled animals, with 3 cell-layers. 

I. Protozoa. 
Single-celled Animals. 

Paleoktologt. — The existing animals were preceded in 
the earth's history by multitudes which are now extinct. 
Their remains in the shape of bones, teeth, or shells, etc., 
are called fossils, and the study of fossil animals and plants 
is called Paleontology. 

Oeogbafhical Distbtbtttiok. — Animals are not arbi- 
trarily scattered over the earth's surface, but form assem- 
blages of species which people any given spot or country. 
Such an assemblage of animals inhabiting a given place or 
area is called sk fauna. Thus we may speak of the fauna 
of New York, or of the United States, or of North Amer- 
ica. The animals of the arctic region belong to the arctic 
fauna; those of the tropics constitute the tropical fauna. 
We may also speak of the fauna of the land or of the 
ocean. 
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How to Begin the Study of Zoology. — In our rapid sur- 
vey of the animal kingdom, in order to obtain a clear idea 
of what an animal is, and of the structure of some common^ 
well-known type or example, we would earnestly advise the 
student to study some human physiology, such as Martin's 
^*The Human Body," or any other at hand, and then to 
read the account of the anatomy of the fish in this book, 
and also study the skeleton and dissect a perch or any 
common fish. The student will thus have a standard of 
comparison, a standpoint from which to survey the animal 
world as a whole. He will thus leai*n the relations of the 
skeleton or solid framework of an animal to the muscles, 
etc., and learn what a heart, lung, or eye is. Then he can 
the better understand the structure of the lower animals. 

This book begins with the lower, simpler, one-celled forms 
and ends with the most complicated, Le,y birds and beasts^ 
as it is believed that this is the most natural and philo- 
sophical method. In geological history the invertebrates, 
Le.y those animals without a backbone, appeared before the 
vertebrates. It is better to lead the student from the sim- 
pler to the more complex animal forms, just as in studying 
history we begin with the origin of mankind and trace the 
history of the earlier nations which have preceded existing 
peoples; or in the history of our own country, begin with 
the discovery and first settlement by our European ances- 
tors. To begin the study of zoology by first taking up the 
mammals and birds is like reading history backwards. Be- 
sides this, the student, being more familiar with the birds 
and mammals, will find the subject growing more interest- 
ing as he gets nearer the end of the book. 



CHAPTER L. 

Branch I. — Protozoa {Ani7nalcules, Infusoria^ Monads, 

etc), 

Oekebal Chabactebs of Pbotozoaks.— None of the 

Protozoans can be seen without the aid of the microscope; 
they are microscopic animals or animalcules. One of the 
simplest forms is a very minute being called Amoeba, It is 
to be sought for in standing pools, where it lives on the 
leaves or stems of submerged plants or in the mud or ooze 
at the bottom. Taking up a drop of water from the bot- 
tom of such a pond and placing it under high powers of 
the microscope, we may, after close examination, detect a 
very small moving mass of jelly-like substance or proto- 
plasm. As it glides over the glass the sides of its body 
bulge out, or it suddenly throws out lobes or projections 
from various parts of its body as if it were falling apart; 
then it retracts these transparent root-like processes, which 
are called pseudopodia, or false feet, and becomes smooth 
and rounded, like a drop of thick syrup. Throughout the 
body-mass are gi'anules which have a rude sort of circula- 
tion. There is also in or near the middle a clear round 
body called the nucleus. In all respects the Amoeba is a 
celly i.e., a bit of protoplasm with a nucleus in the middle. 
Besides the nucleus, a clear, hollow, round, pinkish space 
which enlarges and contracts is usually present. This is 
called the " contractile vesicle." 
The food of the Amoeba consists of one- celled plants 
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anohas diatoms and desmids, and of portions of thread-like 
plants, or of animalcules. After Felectlng its food, as for 
example a minute plant, it ougnlfs or ew^lows it by mov- 
ing towards the object and gradually closing around it, 



br&ocbed pseuaopod ; r7, Food vacuole; ff , a pfiviicIop'>il bp^DDiae tn irron ou(^ 
e, one a little moredeveloDert; foort Taeuofc; A, fiMid-bBll; i, oucIbubj t, con- 
tractile veaicle. UagnUted SCO dlBnieterB. Atler Brooks. 

until the object ia envehoped williin the body, which is so 
transparent that the food-object can be seen through it. 
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The Amceba bae the power of digesting and of diBtribnting 
and absorbing the food (Fig. 1, h, food-ball) when digested. 
The Amceba reprodncoe 
its kind by simply dividing 
into two portions, as seen 
in Fig. 3. After becom- 
ing encysted or forming a 
round mass as at B, it 
breaks oat of the celUwall 
and becomes free and ir- 

right Sow. the broaa flat j»Bud«»- Self-division then begins 

du; the «mn™ indicate the dlrecuon , . . ■, 

of olreiitatlonof IhegranuJea. Highly aS at C. the nncIeUS dlYld- 

ing into two, nntil at Da 
and Db two separate individuals are formed. 
W^^^^ the Amceba is touched it (V) contracts ite body — it 



F)Q S— Amceba irihameoerui. A. hpfnre rtlTjeion. B. the name In lt» rentlnit 
Btajje; o.cjiit orrrll-wall; d, body-msss; r. nucleriBih, nucleuluB. C. Amcul*; 
nearly dEvfded. D, two young Ain<Bb», the reault of dlvlBlon. Highly ma^- 

is thus siud to be contractile — and (2) performs antomatic 
movements; also, like the higher animals, (3) it swallows 
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food; (4) chemical changes in the food take place: in other 
words, it digests its food, i.e., eepariitee or secretes the por- 
tion necessary to nonrish its body fram those portions which 
it rejects as waste; (5) it may also be said to breathe, the 
changes involved in taking food, especially oxygen, cans- 
mg the production and eieretion of carbonic acid; (6) and 
finally, it can reproduce its kind. Thna we have foreshad- 
owed in this esceedingly simple organism all the important 
Functions of animal lifa 

Classeb of Pbotozoa. 

1. Body formleBS, usually shelled Rhizopoda, 

%. Body cylindrical ; parasilic Oregarinida,. 

8. Body dlialed Infusoria. 

Class L — Ehizopoda {Root-animalcules). 

Oeseral Characters kf BhizopoiU. — Besides the AmaAa, 

which is a representatire of this class, there aro a number 



Ft8. «.— A Foramlnlfer. Olobigerina btUMdes. magnlfled 70 diametera. 

of fresh-water forms which have simple, silicious shells; 
but in the sea there are thousands of species whose shells 
are partitioned into chambers, and are usually perforated 
with holes like a sieve, through which the animal protrudes 
its false feet or psendopoda. These shelled Bhizopods are 
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called Foraminifera iJjB.i\a, foramen, a hole or aperture; 
ferens, bearing). 

In Bome forms, as the fossil NummuUtes, the chambers 
are iiumerong and regular, the shells being flat and consist- 
ing of eight coila situated in the same plane. A recent 
species of Foraminifer found at Borneo measurea more 
than two inches in diameter, while a common form on the 
Florida reefs which is swallowed in largo qnantities by the 
Holothuria, or sea- cue umber, measures about one fifth of 



Tia. i.^Rolalia. A Ehizopod, showing the pseudopodia. 

au inch in diameter. Most of our native species are much 
moi'e minute. The Bozoon, so-called, is supposed by some 
to be a Foraminifer, but others regard it as of mineral ori- 
gin. These Foraminifera float in calm weather on the sur- 
face of the sea, and when they die their shells slowly sink 
to the bottom. They are exceeiliugly abundant, and the 
shells at the bottom accumulate in such quantities as to 
make a gray mud or ooze forming the bottom of the ocean 
at great depths: this soft, deep mud is called OhUgeriiia 
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ooze. Chalk is largely mnde np of the calcareons sheila of 
Foraminifera; before it became hardened into lock-masses 
it was a kind of Foraminifer- 
ons ooze. 

Those Rhizopods which se- 
crete a ailicious shell are called 
Radiolaria. A few (Pig. 6) 
live in freah-water ponda, but 
the majority live in the sea. 
Their ahells possess wondrous 
beauty and variety of orna- 
mentation. 

Some Rhizopoda are known 

to develop from Uttle monad- rlui. a. a moiwl at food drana 
I'l -t T ■ 1 Into tlw cortical layer6: o, cential 

hke or round germs, which parencbTmatousmaw or body:<l. 

move about by meana of two J^^i^uX^if of tli^ S^uSu 
little active threads or tails. >»y"- Higwy ma«nifled. 

Class IL — Ghb&irikida. 
Oeneral CliaraoterB of Oregarines. — These may be beat 
defined aa parasitic, worm-like Amoebje. Tliey are long 
and slender, of quite definite flattened or cylindrical form 
(Fig. 7) to adapt them to their parasitic life. The largest 
kind (Oregarina gigantea) is like a piece of fine thread, 
half an inch long; it livea in the intestine of the lobster. 
Most Gregarinee are very minnte, and are parasites, living 
in the digestive canal of insects. 

Class III.— Infusoria. 
General Characters of In^sorla. — If we allow a little dried 
grass or hay or a piece of fish to stiind in a glass of water 
for a day or two, thus making what is called an infusion, 
and then examine a drop of this water it will be found to 
teem with myriads of microscopic creatures, called Infn- 
soriauB, because they are found in infusions. The simplest 
and minutest form of infusorian is the monad (Fig. 8). 
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In swimmiiig, the monad stretches out the whip-laah-Iike 
appendage called the fiagellum, which Tibmtea with ao un- 
dulating, whirling motion, and produces 
' a peculiar graceful rolling motion of 

the monad. When the monad is fixed 
the flagellum is used to convey food to the 
mouth, which lies between the base of 
the flagellum and beak, or "lip." The 
food is thrown bya sudden jerk, and with 
precieion, directly ngainst the mouth. 
"If acceptable for food, the flagellum 
presses its base down upon the morsel, 
and at the eame time the lip is thrown 
back so as to disclose the mouth, and 
then bent over the particle as it sinkE 
"^tiJelH^^"^ into the latter. When the lip has ob- 
wM^!wi<h8b^2- tained a fair hold upon the food, the 
o?«S'h^"a'ow'er; flagellum withdraws from its incumbeni 
a anKrior ena; 6. position and returns to its fonner rigid, 
hinder part of ihe r 6 ' 

body; c. nucleus, watchful Condition, The process of de- 

Hlgtljmagtiifled. , .... , ,, ■ . . ^, , i 

gUitition IB then earriod on by the help 
of the lip alone, which expands bitterly until it completely 
overlies the particle. All this is done quite rap- 
idly, in a few seconds, and then the food glidee 
I quickly into the depths of the body, and is envel- 
' oped in a digestive vacuole, whilst the lip assumes 
ts usual conical shsipe and proportions." (Clark.) 
Via s.— u- Some monads are attached by a slender stalk to 
fll^ia^ the leaves and stems of aquatic plants, and these 
toSiBori- are usually collected into compound monads, sev« 
mooad. eral arising from a common stalk. In such caeeE 
lai^e d- the body with its nucleus and two or three con- 
flageiia. tractile vesicles is surmounted bya delicate collar, 
mag^i- o"* 0^ which the lash (flagellum) projecta. 
**^' Monads multiply (1) either by self-division, or (3) 

by the production of great numbers of extremely minute 
germa. Hence the minutest of all beings reproduce from 
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germB. It has becii found 
ttiat while a full; grown mon- 
ad, called DalUngeria, maybe 
destroyed at a temperature of 
143° F., the germs or young, 
which are inconceivably mi- 
note, requiring to be magnified 
30uO diameters in order to be 
Been, perish only when heated 
in fluid to fram 313° F. to 
268° F. It would thus appear 
that no living beings, either 
plant or animal, are excep- 
tions to the universal law tliat 
all arise from germs. Hence 
the doctrine of spontaneous 
geoeratioa, which implies 
that the lower animals may at 
the present day develop spon- 
taneously by chcmico-physical 
action, is not true. 

Some monads are phospho- 
rescent. Such is the gigantic 
monad called Xodihica (Pig. 
9), which occnrs in great num- 



Fio. K.—Pammt^um eauoattan k 

view from Uiedorsol side, masiiifled 

8(0 diameters. H, the boidTr the 

tail; m. tbe moutb: m u> a, Qte 

throat: ", the posterior □penioE ol 

the digestive ca-lty; Cf', the anterior 

and cv poBtenor contractile *esl- 

clee; I, II. m. tbe radlatiiiK caaais 

Fta. S.— Mxtiluea milSarii. diameter y o[ cu' ; n, the reprodoctivo ontanB: 

to 1"", and its gBnos or zooapores. i, o, the lance Tibratini cilia at the 

Btylejn.nucleug. Oreatly magniHed, cdgeof the vestibule. 
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bers on the sarface of the sea, and is large enough to be 
seen with the naked eye. 

The true Infusoria are covered with ciliay or hair-like 
processes, by which they glide about oyer submerged leaves, 
etc. One of the largest and commonest Infusorians is Pon 
ramedum. 

Fig. 10 represents Paramecium caudatum. This animal- 
cule is a mass of protoplasm, representing a single cell. 
In the body-mass are excavated a mouth and a throat lead- 
ing to a so-called stomach or digestive cavity. Two hollows 
in the body form the contractile vesicles, and another cavity 
constitutes the nucleus (n). 

The trumpet-animalcule (Stentor) is largo enough to be 




Fio. 11.— Process of fission in Stentor polymorphus. 6, a new Stentor buddine 
out; «, ready to separate from the original one; /, the two in a contracted 
state. 

detected with the unaided eye. This Infusorian attaches 
itself at one end by a stalk, and builds up a slight tube, into 
which it contracts when disturbed. The Stentor may be 
sometimes observed multiplying by self-division. 

In Stentor polymorphus the process of self -division takes 
place in two hours. Fig. 11, /, represents the final stage 
when the two individuals swim away separately, each as- 
suming the original adult form, a. 

The bell-animalcules, Vorticella and Epistylis (Fig. 12), 
form patches like white mould on aquatic plants. Their 
motions as they suddenly contract and shoot out their bells 
is exceedingly interesting. 

Many Infusorians, besides self-dividing, produce ciliated 
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young. Some Infusorians also undergo s proceBS common 
in low plants, called "conjugation." 



Fio. \2.—A, Episti/la JIavicant Ehr., a BiDe;1e, many-torked colour of belt anl- 
malculee, atighilrmasniaell. S.one ofOieBntmaleuLea nu«niaed 2B0 diam- 
eters, p. UleBtemitCthBflfttmiralottibraOaKeiliant Iheodgeot Ehedlak; 
nu, the muscle: m tos, the depth oC the digestive cavity; m, th« montii-.g.g', 
the throat; cii, the coutractile vesicle; n, the reproducUve orgao. 



Branch II.— Poeipera {Sponges). 

Gehebal Chaiuctebs of Sfoitqeb.— Formerly sponges 
were supposed to be plants, but tliey are now known to be 
composed of numeroos cells, arranged in three layers, and 
to develop from eggs like tlio higher animals. 

A sponge, then, is a cellular sac (Fig. 13) with digestive 
chambers or minute rade stomachs lined with ciliated cells, 
the whole sponge-masa being propped up by an irregular 
basket-work of needle-like bodies called spicules. Upon 
cutting a dry sponge in half there are to be seen large canals 
which have large openings culled Qscula; these are really 



Fio. IS.— a.lon^tudliial netkni throngh Kulmplecaloareoungponge.iboitliiKtla ! 

Blmplu central c»Tlty ; b. Bhowine a Blogle oaculum ai Ihe top, and Uw luaur ' i 

mouths over the surface. After HoeckeL \ 



Fie. 14.— HIcroHcnpIc section ot a bit nt sponee. 1> CBDaU leading to 

ben: S. section of the bsdw eolaixed^ S, the ciliated cells, highly 
from LUtkeo'* Zoology. 
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openings for tlie exit of wasto matters. Among these large 
openinga are multitudes of minute openings which serve ae 
mouths. These mouths lead by branching canals into little 
pockets 01' chambers which are lined with digestive, ciliated 



FiQ. 15.— Devaloproent n( 

coiue BlttlionarT, with a taw aploule*; ff, sponge b 
spiculM. .JUgblf magolfled. 

cells; the sponge, then, has myriads of mouths and stom- 
achs (Fig. 14). 

Sponges develop, like all the 
higher animals, from true egga. 
The egg, after fertilization, 
begins to grow, and divides into 
two, four, eight, sixteen, and 
more spheres, until it looks like a 
mnlberry, which seen in section 
is as in Fig. 15, A, B. This is 
called the morula state. Tlie cells 
farther multiply, and arrange 

themselves into an outer (ccto- fiq. io.-ciiiated embryo o» e«"- 
derm) and inner layer (endo- X'.^CV^if^^l^ 
derm. Some of the cells are cili- 
ated, and in this state the embryo leaves the parent sponge 
and swims about in the sea (Fig. 16 and Fig. 15, G). 
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The ciliated embryo soon fixes itself to some seaweed or 
rock, meanwhile the sjiicules growing aa in Fig. 15, E. 
Sponges may have horny spicules as in those in domestic use, 
or calcareous or silicioiia 8])icnles. Fig. 17 i-epresenta a 
fine silicious sponge from the West Indies. The most 



V 
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beautiful of all silicions sponges is the Venue' flower-basket 
{Euphctellum aspergillum), which lives anchored in the 
mud at the depth of abont 10 fathoms, near the Philippine 
Islands. 
A sponge called the Cliona boies into shells, causing them 
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to disintegrate. For example, Cliona snlphurea, a yel- 
lowish sponge, has been found by Verrill boring into 
various shells,*"such as the oyster, mussel, and scallop; it 
also spreads out on all sides, enveloping and dissolving the 
entire shell. It has even been known to penetrate one or 
two inches into hard statuary marble. 

Of the marketable sponges there are six species, with nu- 
merous varieties. They are available for our use from being 
simply horny or fibrous, having no flinty or silicious spi- 
cules. The Mediterranean sponges are the best, being the 
softest; those of the Red Sea are next in quality, while our 
West Indian species are coarser and less durable. Our 
West Indian glove-sponge {Spongia tubulifera) corresponds 
to Spongia Adriatica, which is the Turkey cup-sponge and 
Levant toilet sponge of the Mediterranean. Spongia gos- 
sypina, the wool sponge of Florida and the Bahamas, is 
used as a horse or bath sponge. 

Bkanch III. — OcELENTERATA {Hydroids, Jelly Fishes^ 

and Polyps). 

Oehssal Ghasactebsof G(Elektebate&— We now come 
to animals of more definite shape than sponges, while their 
structure is more easily understood. A common type or 
representative of the group is the fresh-water Hydra, Its 
body is like a slender cylindrical pack, with a mouth in the 
middle surrounded by a circle of feelers or tentacles. The 
mouth leads into a simple stomach-like cavity; whatever is 
not digested, such as pieces of shell, etc., is rejected from 
the month. The walls of this very simple body consist 
of two cell-layers, the ectoderm and endoderm; the middle 
layer (mesoderm), found in higher animals, not being pres- 
ent. From the fact that the digestive cavity or stomach is 
simple, being hollowed out of the body, there being no 
genuine separate digestive canal, as in the higher animals, 
all the species of this branch are called Cceleyiterata (Greek, 
HOiKo^, hidden; and ivrepovy digestive track). 



Class I.— Htduozoa. 
Cl>«riiiter. ,fHTdi»»a»i-The common Hjdr»(Kg.l8) 
■""J to Jonnd in fresh-water poods att«jhed bj it. base to the 



uuder side c* *'" '""'''' °' "luotio vlants. It i» not Sjrf 
permanentl'T, 'bat':fmoMetr„e\y,,\,oat. It is «ry small, 
ju.t la™ iv"T 'T" "itliout a magnilying glasi; 

it is usually I"^" ^""'°' ''"' ■» somrtimes b.o«... Tl. 
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mouth is surrounded with from five to^ eight tentacles or 
feelers, which are hollow, the mouth opening into the cen- 
tral cavity or stomach. The Hydra, attached to some leaf, 
reaches its tentacles out in all directions; a minute insect 
or young snail or Infusorian passing by^will, if touched by 
these feelers, be instantly paralyzed, and then the feelers 
close over the helpless victim and it is drawn into the stom- 
ach and digested. This power of paralyzing and thus easily 
capturing active living creatures is due to the presence in 
the skin of the tentacles and body of what are called lasso- 
cells or nettling organs (Fig. 20, c, d, e), which are minute 
cells containing a long barbed thread coiled up within the 
cell. When the Hydra touches an animal swimming near 
it, thousands of these little barbed cords are darted into 
the victim, which is instantly paralyzed, and thus falls an 
easy prey to its captor. These nettling organs are found 
in all Coelenterates, such as jelly-fishes and coi*al polyps. 

The Hydra, like some other animals of simple structure, 
is capable to a wonderful degree of reproducing itself when 
cut into pieces. Trembly, as early as 1744, not only cut 
Hydras in two, each part becoming a perfect Hydra, but 
on slicing them across into thin rings he found that from 
each ring grew out a crown of tentacles; he split them into 
longitudinal strips, each portion becoming eventually a well- 
shaped Hydra, and finally he turned some inside out, and 
in a few days the Hydra swallowed and digested bits of 
meat, its former stomach-lining having now become its 
skin. The Hydra reproduces by budding as well as by 

eggs. 

The process of budding is but a modification of that in- 
volved in natural self-division, and it is carried on to a 
great extent in Hydra, a much larger number of individuals 
being produced in this way than from eggs. Our figure 
(18) shows two individuals budding out from the parent 
Hydra; the smaller bud (a) is a simple bulging out of the 
body-walls, the bud enveloping a portion of the stomach, 
until it becomes constricted and drops off, the tentacles 
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meanwhile bndding ont from the farther end, and a montli- 
opening arising between tiiem, as at c. Budding in the 
Hydra, the Actinia, and other poljpa, and in fact all the 
lower animals, is simply dae to an increase in the growth 
and mnltiplicatioa of cella at a special point on the outside 
of the body. 

The Hydra, exactly as in the Tertebratee, inclnding man, 
arises from an egg which, after fertilization, passes through 



Fra. 10.— C0I0D7 of BiiATaaiii.ia, ecftinota on n Bhelt tenanted by ci hennit crab, 
natural size. 

a momla and then a gastrula st^e, the germ consisting 
at 6rst of two cell-layers. 

'" Id all the Hydroids except Hydra the sexes are separate, 
and we for the first time in the animal kingdom meet with 
two sorts of individuals, i.e., males and females. 

The simplest form next to Hydra ia Hydractinia, a Hy- 
droid encrusting shells (Pig. 19). In this form the indi- 
vidual is composed of three parts, each endowed with dif- 
ferent functions, and called eooirf,'— namely, a, hydra-like, 
sterile or nutritive zooids; b and c, the reproductive zooids, 
one male and the other female, both being much alike ox- 
tciTially, having below the short rudimentary tentacles sev- 
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enil round sacs, or "medusa-bnda" which produce either 
male or female medneje. These mcdiiga'buds are like the 
free medugse of CoTyne. The marine Hjdroids, then, are 



■Animal of l/iUep 



^, nutrEtJTe zooid; b, reproduc 



usually of distinct sexoa, growing Vy colonies, which are 
either male or female. 

The minute animals of Milhpora 
secrete large coral-like masses on the 
reefs of Florida and the Pacific Ocean. 
The name is derived from the num- % 

bertess minute holes or pores scattered 
over the surface in which the iiutritive 
(Pig. 20, a) and reproductive zooJds 
{Pig. 30, &) live. On la-eaking oft pieces 
of the living coral one's hand is stung 
and made sore for days by the slings 
from the lasso-cells, so poisonous is this 
coral-like growth (Fig. 30, c, d, e). 

A common Hydroid on our north- fio, 21 — Poijpi» of c* 

, -...-, /!:.■ n,, iTme miraMlii. with 

ern shores is the (Joryne (big. 21), s meduss-bud at a. 

which differs from the foregoing kinds ""^ eaarged. 

in producing a free bell-like form called a medusa or 
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jelly-fisli (Fig. 83). All jelly-fiahoa are more or leas WU 
or umbrella shaped, and are delicate tranaparent creatures 
which move about in the water, by opening and closing 
the edge of the dislt-like body. From the centre of the 
body hange down a hollow proboscis-like tube, the stom- 
. ach, from the base of which radiate four canals or passages 
which open into a circular passage around 
the edge of the disk. Thia is the water-vas- 
cular aysteni, and the fluid it contains ia sea- 
water mixed with the digestiye fluid; thia 
fluid thus rudely corresponds to the blood of 
higher animals. Four long thread-like ten- 
tacles in the Goryne hang down from the 
edge of the diak. These delicate jelly-flshes 
possesH a nervona ring passing around the 
edge of the disk, and also eyes and simple 
ears (otocysts) situated at interrala on the 
edge of the disk. 

The mednsEB arise from little bud-like 
swellings on the yonng oi- Hydroid (Fig. 
21, «); these enlarge, and finally become 
detached and swim about aa at Fig. 33. 

Some Hjdroids like Sertularia (Fig. 83) 
are encased in horn, and closely resemble 
delicate sea-weeds. They are commonly 
thrown upon sea-beaclies. 

Our common large jelly-fish or "sun-fish" 
. so often thrown ashore on sandy beaches is 
^'"iSr^c^X, the Aurelia (Fig. 27). It grows eight or 
iSfg teniJte" ten inches in diameter. Its tough, jelly-like 
EnSrged. convex disk is smooth above, but hollowed 

out beneath into a broad atomach with a square mouth, 
the edge of which is minutely fnnged, bearing four fringed 
broad, abort tentacles. On the fringed margin are eight 
covered eyea situated in indentations, which divide the disk 
into eight slightly marked lobes. The four main water- 
vascular canals subdivide, as seen in Fig. 27, into numer- 
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Otis brantibes, wliicb connect with the marginal veeseL 
Tbe Anrelia spawns late is the summer. 

The eggs pass out of the mouth into tbe water along the 
channelled arms, and in Octolxtr the ciliated sac or gastnila 
becomes pear-shaped and attaclies itself to rocks, dead 
shells, or sea-weeds, and tJien assumes a Hydra form with 
often twenty-four very long tentacles. This stage was 



originally described as a distinct animal nndor the name of 
ScypMstoma. In this Scypliistoma stage (Fig 34) it re- 
mains about eighteen months. Toward the end of this 
period the body increases in size and divides into a series of 
cup-shaped disks. These saucer- like disks are scalloped on 
the upturned edge, tentacles bud out, and tbe animal as* 
snmes the Strobila stage (Fig. 35). Finiilly, the disks sep- 
arate, the upper one becomes detached and dies, but the 



others swim away in the Ephyra form (Fig. 26), when 
about a fifth of aa inch in diumeter, and toward the mid- 
dle or end of Bummer l>ecoine adult Aurelia (Fig. 27). 




Fio. 3L— Scf phbtonu < 



a. 35.— Slroblla of Au- Fls. Sfl.— EphTn or eor- 
nlia llavidvia. Uag- Ueat tree condKlon of 
nlSed. Aurelia. lUgnifled. 



An example of the compound Hydroids, called Siphono- 
phora, IB the Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war (Fig- 88), 
which is common in the tropics, and is Bometimea carried 



Fio. ^.—AttrtliaflaL-idala, Natural Btie. 

northward by the QuU Stream. It is excessively poisonouB 
to the touch. In picking up specimens stranded on the 
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shores of Key West, Florida, onr hands have been aeverely 
stung by them, the burning, smarting pain Isiating for hours. 

A Siphonophore, such as Phy- 
salia, for example, may be com- 
pared to a colony of Hydrac- 
tinia, in which tlioi'e ai'e nutritiye 
and reprodactiTo zooids and me- 
dusa buda. In Physalia, how- 
ever, there arc four kinds of 
zooids — i.s., (1) locomotive, and 
(2) reprodnctive, with (3) barren 
medusa buds, which arc called 
the "swimming bells," and (4) 
the nutritive zooids or "feeders," 
a set of digestive tubes which 
nonrish the entire floating col- 
ony. 

The Portuguese man-of-war 
consists of long locomotivo ten- 
tacles, which, when the animal 
is driven by its broad sail or 
float before the wind, stretch out 
in large individuals from thirty 
to fifty feet. These large Hydra- 
like zooids are arranged in small 
groups, arising from a hollow 
stem communicating with the 
stomach extending between the 

inner and outer wall of the float, pio. s8.-pfti,MKo, or Portuiruees 
The "feeders" are of two kinds, man-o'-war. Nuuni sias. 
large and small, and are clustered in branches growing 
from a common hollow stem, also communicating with the 
stomach. 

Olabs II. — AcTiNOZOA (Sea-Attemones and Coral Polyps). 
Oeneral Characters of Actinozoans.— The Actinia or sea- 
anemone is the type of this class, tlie different kinds of 
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Actinians and coral polype having tho same general shape 
and structure. 

The common Actinia of oor coast (Metridium margina- 
tum. Fig. 29) is to bo found between tide-marka on rocks 
nnder eea-weeds, or in tidal pools, but grows moat luxuri- 
antly on the piles of bridges. It readily lives in aquaria, 
where its habits may be stndied. An aquarium may be 
improvised by using a preserve-jar or glass globe, covering 



Pio. SS.— Common Sea-AnemoDe. Natural aim, with Uie t«iitaclea expanded 
After Emerton. 

the bottom with sand, with a large flat stone for the at- 
tachment of the sea-anemone. By placing a green sea- weed 
attached to a stone in the jar, and filling it with sea-water, 
the animal may be kept alive a long time. 

After observLzig tlie raovemenl^ of the crown of tenlacles as they 
are thrust out or witlnirawn, and tUe eye-spots nt the Ijase of Bome of 
the lenraclM. Bpecin.ensmny be killed e^tpnnded by the gradual intm- 
. T.? t! ."""7- "'■ ''^ P'""e'''« tl'-^m ixto picric acid. They 
sLould then be transferred to the strongest alcoLol, and allowed to 
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Botkk in it for two or tlirccduys until tlie tiaaues become bardenouglt 
to cut wull. Tlien verticaland tranavei-Be sectiona maybe madewilta 
a sliarp knife. Tlie firat fact to ob;erve is, that an alimentary cana) 
is much more clearly indicated Wmn'mWia llydrixoa, there beingadlB- 
liDCt digestive sac, separate from llie Uody-wiills, hanging suspended 
from tbe moutU-openiDg, and beld la place by six partitions (nxMn- 
Uries), wbicli divide the body-cavity into a aumtwr of chambers. 
The dilative sac is not closed, but is open at tbe bottom of the body, 
connecting directly with llie chambers, ao that the cliyiue, or prod- 
uct of digestion, passes down to tbe floor of llie body, aod then into 
each or tbe cliambers. On tbe free edges of the sborter mesenteries, 
which do not extend out to the stomach, there ia a masa of lung coiled 
fllameols, tbe meseolcrial fllaments (Fig. 30, er), which contain lusso- 
cells. In dissecting the sea-anemone tliese mesenterial filaments are 
always more or less in the way, and have to be carefully removed so 
aa toeipose the ovaries and adjoiniog parts. They presa out of the 
moulh utid einelidea (ci. small opentuga through the body-walls), not 
always present, and end of the tenta- 
cles, and thus come in contact with 
animals forming their food. The flg- 
ure shows at the base of the body tlic 
free edges of the mesenteries (m) of 
diflcreut heighla, with the apaces be- 
tween them through whicli the chyme 
passes into the body-cavity. For the 
complete passage of the circulating 
fluid thu six primary mesenteries are 
perforated -by a large orifice (op) more 
or less oval or kidney-shaped in out- 
line (Fig. 30). The digestive sac is di 
vided into two divisions, the mouth 

and stomacli proper, the latter when fio. sa.—raitJy clinernmmiitic 
the animal is contracted being nmch Act^'a°(«e(ri5yu'T'''itii'i^ 
shortened, aud with the walls verti- tentacles diBproportionatel; 
cally folded, aa seen in the cut l^te^' orVJii"" ovm-^T 

In the lenlacles arc lodged tlie laaao- cincUdas;' tr, meaen'tertat flla- 
cells, and the tenlack-s are hollow, S^^^b &e wpw'. "■''' °''^''^ 
communicating direct'y with a cham- 
ber or space between (lie mesenteries, and are open at the end. When 
a passing shrimp, small flsh, or worm comes in contact with these 
tentacles, the lasso- threads are thrown out, the victim ia paralyzed, 
other tentacles asaist in dragging it into the distensible mouth, where 
it is partly digested, and the process is completed in tbe second or 
lower division of the digestive canal. Tbe bones, shells, or hard 



coTering of Ihe aoimals wliicli mny be swallowed by the Actinift are 
rejected from the mouth after Ibe soft parts are digested. 

Sea-anemoncB have been found to have a Bliglit sense of 
smell. Nearly all sea-anemones, besides arieing from eggs, 
increase b; badding, new individuals arising at or near the 
base of the large one. 

The coral polyps only differ from the sea-anemones in 
secreting a limestone support or coral-stock. Corals are 
cither cup-shaped aud single, or are compound, forming 



Fio. 31,— Coral polyp {Aitroiilet calymlarit) expanded. From LQIkvD's 

brancbing or rounded masses. The soft parlsire supported 
by limestone partitions secreted in the chambers of the 
polyp. 

All Actinozoans develop from eggs, and at first appear 
as little oval, ciliated, fiee-swimming embryos (gastrtdtB), 
which eventually become attached to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Before the embryo becomes fixed atid the tentacles arise, 
the lime destined to form the partitions begins to be de- 
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posited. Fig. 33, C, bIiowb the twelve rudimentary paiti- 
tiuiia. These, after the yoiicg polyp has become stationary, 
finally enlarge and become joined to the eiternal walla of 
the coral now in course of formation (Fig- 33, C), form- 
ing a groundwork or pedestal on which the polyp reste. 
D represents the young polyp resting on the limestone i>ed- 
cstal, with the tentacles well developed. 

But little is positively known as to the rate of growth of 
corals. A common brain coral {Mteandrina labyrinthica), 
measuriug a loot in diameter and four inches thick in the 
most convex part, attained its growth in twenty years. 







Fia. 3^.— Development or a pnral polyp, A'troidri caliKidarit, A. i^llialt^ 
Raslrula; S, younR poljpwilli I* septa; '.'. W. younR polyp farther ndvniiwd. 
ntlh 12 tentacles: C, Ihe corallum and limestone septa begiouiog lo Ccrm. 

. Uagnifled. 

To the order of alcyonoid contls, which have but eight 
tentacles, beloag the "sea-fans," "sea-pens," etc. lu the 
family of sea-fans {Qorgonidts) the coral-stock ia horny 
or calcareous, branching tree-like, or forming a flat net- 
work. Gorgonia ftahellum is red or yellow, and abundant 
on the Florida reefs. In the Arctic seas and the deeper, 
colder watera of the Newfoundland Banks and St. George's 
Bunks, Prinmoa reseda and Paragorgia arborea grow; the 
latter b'feing of great size, the stem as thick throngh as one's 
wrist, and the whole coruHum over five feet in height. 



The common i-od coral (C'orallium rubrum) of the Med- 
itemuieaa Sea is worked into various oniumentB. The 
coral fishery is pursued on 
the coaets of Algiers and Tn- 
□is, wlicre asGcmble in the 
winter and spring from two 
hnndred to three liundrcd 
vesseb. The coral fisliermen, 
with large rude ncta, break 
oS the coral from the sub- 
merged rocks. About half 
a million dolJurs' worth of 
coral is nuuually gathered. 

Of the larger corab the 
Madreporaria in the main 
are the true reef-builders. 
They are confined to waters 
in which through the coldest 
winter moiiihs the tempera- 
ture of the water does not 
fall below 08° F., though 
UEUiiUy llie waters are much 
warmer ihau this, the mean 
annual temperature being 
about 73J° F, in the North 
Pacific and 70° F. in the 
South. Coral reefs are ahuu- 
dant in the West Iiidiea, but 
still moix! so ill the Central 
Pacific, where tlicre are a 
much gi'eatei' number of spe- 
cies of corals. Along the 
Brazilian coast, as far south 
as Cape Frio, are coral reefs. 
In doptli living coral-reef- 
bnilders do not extend more th;in fifteen or twenty fathoma 
below the surfiice. 
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Coral reefs are divided b; Dana into outer or barrier 
reefs (Fig. 33) and inner reefs. The barrier reefs are 






formed from the growth of corals exposed to the open 
seas, while the inner or fringing reefe (Fig. 33) are formed 



] 
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in quiet water between a barrier reef and the island. As 
coral reefs are usually built upon islands which are slow- 
ly sinking, barrier reefs are simply ancient fringing reefs 
formed when the island stood higher above the sea, hence 
they are built up as rapidly as the land sinks, and thus the 
top of the reef keeps at the level of the sea. The reefs are 
often of great thickness, for, as Dana says, ^^ could we raise 
one of these coral-bound islands from the waves, we should 
find that the reefs stand upon the submarine slopes, like 
massy structures of artificial masonry; some forming a 
broad flat platform or shelf ranging around the land, and 
others encircling it like vast ramparts, perhaps a hundred 
miles or more in circuit" Darwin has estimated that some 
reefs in the Pacific Ocean are at least 2000 feet in thickness. 
Thus far we have spoken of reefs surrounding moun- 
tainous islands; coral islands or atolls (Fig. 34, A) resemble 
such reefs, except that they surround a lake or lagoon in- 
stead of a high island, the coral island itself being seldom 
more than ten or twelve feet above the sea, and usually 
supporting a growth of cocoanut trees, while the sea may 
be of great depth very near the outer edge of the atoll, 
which ^^ usually seems to stand as if stilted up in a fathom- 
less sea" (Dana). These reefs and atolls are formed and 
raised above the sea by the action of the winds and waves, 
in breaking up the living corals, comminuting it, and form- 
ing, with the debris of shells and other limestone-secreting 
animals and plants, banks or deposits of coral mixed with 
a chalky limestone, as the base of the reef. When it rises 
above the waves, cocoanuts and other seeds are caught and 
washed up on the top, and gradually the island becomes 
large enough to support a few human beings. The Ber- 
mudas are the remnants of a single atoll, and are situated 
farther from the equator than any other reefs. Most bar- 
rier reefs and coral islands or atolls are formed in an area 
of subsidence, where the bottom of the ocean is gradually 
sinking; this accounts for the peculiar form and great 
thickness of many reefs. On tb^ other hand; tb^ coral 
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reefs of the West Indies are, generally speaking, in an area 
of elevation. 

A section of a coral reef is shown by Fig. 34, B\n\s the 
point where the shore slopes rapidly down within the la- 
goon (which lies to the right), and m is where the reef sud- 
denly descends toward the open ocean. Between h c and 
d e lies the higher part of the reef. The shore toward the 
lagoon slopes away regularly from d to n; while toward the 
open ocean there is a broad horizontal terrace {atob c) 
which becomes uncovered at low water. 

The theory of the formation of barrier reefs is shown by 
the diagram (Fig. 35). The island, for example, the vol- 
canic island Goro, which is slowly sinking, at the ancient 
sea-level I is surrounded by a fringing reef / /> a small 




Fig. 85.— Schematic section of an island with reefs. 

rock-terrace at the former level of the sea. Where the 
island has sunk to the level of the water-line II, the reef 
appears at the surface as at b' fy i /. There is now a 
fringing and a barrier reef, with a narrow canal between 
them; V is a section of the barrier reef, e' of the canal or 
lagoon, and f of the fringing reef. After a farther sub- 
mergence to the sea-level III, the canal e" becomes much 
wider. On one side (//) the reef is present, on the other 
side it has disappeared, owing to the agency of ocean-cur- 
rents. Finally, at the water-level IV, there are two small 
islands surrounded by a wide lagoon, with two reef-islets 
$'", t'", resting upon two submarine peaks. The coral 
reef has now grown to great dimensions, and covered almost 
the entire original island, and though the reef-building 
coral polyps cannot live below a point fifteen or twenty 
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fathoms below the sartace, yet owing to the slow dnkiDg 
of the istaDd, they build up the reef as rapidly 88 the 
former subsides, and in this way after many centaries a 
coral reef sometimes two thousaud feet thick may be bniJt 
up in mid-ocean. 

Withont doubt oceau cnrrente modify the forms of coral 
islands and reefs, and have much to do with their arrange- 
ment and distribution. 

Clasb IIL— Ctknophoba (Comi-bearers). 
General Characters of Ctenophorea, — These beautiful ani< 
mats derive tbeir name from the Tertioal rows of comb-libe 
paddles (ctenophores), situated on meridional bands of 
muscles which serve as locomotive organs. Their digestive 
tract passes through the body, with two posterior outlets. 

Our commonest example of this class is the Pleurobrackia 
rhododacyla. It is a beaotifiil animated ball of transpa- 
rent jelly moving throngh the water by 
means of eight rows of minute paddles, 
throwing out from a sac on each side of 
the body two long ciliated tentacles. It 
is abundant in autumn; sometimes thou- 
sands may be seen stranded on the shore 
at low water. 

In Bolina alata the body is plainly bi- 
lateral and the water- vascular tubes are 
a very distinct. In Idyia roseola (Pig. 36) 

Fio. ».— Idyia rote- the moutb 18 large, the stomachwide, and 
Ola, natural «l»e. ,, ,,. ,., .v 

(i,uiai opening; «. the body IS of au lotenBe roseate hue. 

cuiftTcanai; 'd.'c,/, This beautiful species after death, late 
B.h, rows of paddles, j^^ aummer, is very phosphorescent; all 

Ctenophores, however, even their eggs and embryos, are 

phosphorescent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bbanoh IV. — ^EcHiNODERMATA {Slar-fish, Sea-urchins, 

Sea-cucumbers, etc, 

Oevssal Chaeactess of EcHDroDSBMS. — We now come 
to animals of mnch more complicated structure than any 
of the foregoing branches, and in which the radiated ar- 
rangement of the parts of the body is in most cases as 
marked as the jointed or ringed structure of worms or 
insects; for not only are the body-walls of the star-fish or 
sea-urchin, or even many of the Holothurians (though less 
plainly), divided into five wedge-shaped portions, or pro- 
duced into five arms as in the common star-fish or five- 
finger, but the nervous system, the reppductive organs, 
the blood and water-vascular systems, and the locomotive 
organs, are usually arranged in accordauce with the star- 
like form of the body. The most trenchant character which 
iieparates the Echinoderms from the Goelenterates, and 
allies them to the worms, is the genuine tube-like digestive 
canal which lies free in the body-cavity, and may be sev- 
eral or many times the length of the body. 

The student can gain a correct idea of the general structure of the 
Echinoderms from a careful examination of the common star-fish 
{AHerias vulgaris), which is the most common and accessible Echino- 
derm to be found on the New England shores. After placing a star- 
fish in some sea-water and noticing its motions, the thrusting out of 
the ambulacral feet or suckers by which it pulls or warps its clumsy 
body over the mussel-beds, or rocks, or weeds, the arms being capa- 
ble of slightly bending; after observing the red eye spot at the end 
of each arm or ray, and the movements of the numerous spines which 
are attached by a sort of ball-and-socket joint to the calcareous frame- 
work of the body-walls, and examining the movements of certain 
modified spines called pecUcellaiia, which are pincer-like bodies situ- 
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ated among the spines, the student will be ready to study the external 
and internal anatomy. 

First, as to the calcareous framework of the star-fish. In order 
to study this, a transverse section should be made through an arm, 
and a vertical one through the body and along the middle of a single 
arm, and finally the animal should be divided into two halves, an 
upper and lower. It will then be seen that the calcareous frame- 
work or so-called skeleton consists of a great number of limestone 
plates or pieces attached by a tough membrane and covered by the 
skin. Between the plates are small apertures by which the water 
enters the body-cavity. These plates are arranged so as to gyve the 
greatest strength and lightness to the body. There is also to be seen 
an oral (under) side on which the mouth is situated, and an aboral 
(upper) side. Each arm or ray is deeply channelled by the ** ambu- 
lacral furrow" containing four rows of suckers or "ambulacral feet/ 
which are tentacle-like protrusions of the skin growing out through 




Fio. 87.— Longitudinal section through the body and one arm of AttenaavuJgaris, 
m, mouth; », stomach; Z, lobe of stomach extending into the ann; a, anus: 
nr, nervous ring; to, radial nerve; w, water-vascular ring, sendms a radial 
vessel (v) into the arm; mp, madreporic plate; f, stone canal; h, luemal 
canal; ov, oviduct: o, ovary; am, ampullsB, the ambulacnu feet projecting 
below; &, coeca or liver. 

orifices in the ambulacral plates, and are a continuation of the 
water-sacs or ** ampullae" within. The ** madreporic plate" is a flat- 
tened hemispherical body situated on the disk between two of tiie 
arms. It is perforated by canals. 

We are now ready to examine the internal organs and to study 
their relations to one another and to the body- walls. The nervous 
system may be seen without dissection. By closely examining the 
mouth a pentagonal ring is seen surrounding it, each angle slightly 
enlarging and sending off a nervous cord to the eye at the end of the 
ray. It may be discovered by pressing apart the ambulacral feet 
along the median line of each arm. Fine nerves are sent off to each 
sucker, passing through the opening between the calcareous plates 
and extending to each ampulla, thus controlling the movements of 
the ambulacral feet. 

The mouth (Fig. 37, m) is capacious, opening by a short oesophagus 
into a capacious stomach (Fig. 37, «) with thin distensible walls, and 
sending a long lobe or sac (Fig. 37, I) into the base of each arm; 
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each sftc ia bound dowo by two retractor muscles atiacbed to the 
median ridge lying belween the two rows of water-aacs (ampullte. see 
also Fig. S6). The stomacli ends tu a short iDtestiae. the limits be- 
tween the two not distinctly seen. The intestine suddenly contracts 
and ends in a minute rectum situated in an angle between two of 
five fleshy ridges radiating from the centre of the disk. Appended 
to the intestine are the "caca" or " liver" {Cig. 87, b), consisting.of 
two long, tree-like masaes formed of dense branches of from four to 
six pear-shaped follicles, connecting by a short duct with the main 






-Dlaerun of the vater-irstem of a ■tar-flsb. a. madreporic body; b, 
canal; c. ctrcumoraJ water-tube; d, radial water-tubes; e, ampuUtc; /, 
leei or ambulacra. After Brooks. 

Stem. The two main dncts unite to form a short common opening 
into the intestine. The caeca are usually dark, livid green, and 
secrete a bitter digestive fluid, representing probably the bile of tbe 
higher animals. 

The ovaries (Fig. 87. o) are long racemose bodies lying along each 
side of the interior of the arms, and the eggs are said to pass out by 
short narrow oviduct (on) through an opening tetween two plates on 
each side of the base of the arms, the opening being small and diffi- 
cult to detect. 

The water-vascular system consists of the madreporic body, the 
" Btone-canai" (Pig. S7, Q, the ring orcircnmoral canal (vr). and the ra- 
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dial TCBselB (o) ending in the water-sace (am) and ambulacral feet. The 
stone-canal begins at the outer and under side of the sieve-like madre- 
poric bodj. pasMug directly forward 
and downward in a sinuous course 
to the underside of the circumoral 
plates. The madreporic body (md) 
is externally seen to be perforated 
by linear apertures radiating and 
subdividing toward the periphery. 
The sea-water in part enters the 
I body-cftvily through the flssures in 
the madreporic Ixidy, while most of 
it enters the stoue-canal, «bicb is a 
slender tube scarcely one fourth the 
diameter of the entire madreporic 
body. The water entering the stone- 
canal (Fi);. 87, passes directly into 
the watei'-Tftscular ring (Fig. 37) and 
then into the ten Polian vesicles and 
the five radial canals, whence it is 
conveyed to each water-sac or am- 
pulla (Fig. S8, t; compare also Fig. 
87). These pear-shaped water-sacs, 
when contracted, are supposed U> 
press the water into the long slender 
suckers or ambulacra! feet, which are 
distended, elongated, and by a suck- 
er-like arrangement at the end of the 
prehensile foot act in conjunction 
with the otiiers to warp or pull the 
star-flsh along. Besides locomotion, tlie ambulacml feet serve for 
respiration and perception. 

It will thus be seen that the water- vascular system in the star-flsh 
is in its functions partly respiratory and portly locomotive, while it 
is in connection with Uie vascular system, and thus partly aids in 
circulating the blood and chyle. There is, besides, a complicated 
system of true blood-vessels, which are, however, difScult to dls- 

Cla88 L — Crinoidea {Stone-lilies, Encrinites, etc). 

General Charaoten of Crinoids. — These are stalked star- 
fishes, the stalk or stem being jointed. Most Ofinoida are 
extinct or foseil; such is the Stone-Iily (Fig. 3d). 



Fio. St— Eacrlnui or Stone-lilr- 



CLAflBBS OF ECHIHODEBICATA. 

1. Body tnonnted on & Stalk Oriruiidea. 

S. Body with five arms; free Artatiidta. 

B. Body Bpberical, with loog spines Eehincldea. 

4. Body elongated; skin soft, hardened b7minuteplutea.^afolAurMi2M. 



i above, natural the. 
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The existing Crinoids live in veiy deep water. Penta- 
erinus caput-medusa (Fig. 40) lives attached to rocka in 
the West Indies; others live in the Atlantic Ocean, some- 
times at the great depth of nearly three miles. A tree 
Crinoid {Antedon, Fig. 41) Uvea in rather shallow water. 




Fio. H.—Anhdoa, italked and Free. 

attached to rocks; stalked when joang, it eveutually be- 
comes free. 

Class II. — Asteroidea. 
General Characteri of Star-flshei, — The star-fisheB in- 
elude the snake- or sand-star (Fig. 43), and the common 
five-finger, Asterias vulgaris (Fig. 43). This and the allied 
varieties are abundant on mussel and oyster beds, being 
very injurious to the latter, 
which serve them as food. 
The star-fish projects its 
capacious stomach between 
the open valvea of the oy- 
ster, and sucks in the soft 
! parte, in this way doing 
much damage to the oyster- 
beds of the soutbem coast 
of New England. 

All star-fiahea grow from 
eggs. After swimming 

Fia «.-B«nd-rtar. NMiir.1 die. ^^,^,^4 ^ ^ mtlg ciliated 

sack [gastrula), arms gi'ow out, and it appears much as in 
Fig. 45. 
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The joang or larva has now both sides of the hody alike. 
At this time two lobes arise from each side of the monUL 
These separate from their attachment and form two dis- 
tinct hollow cavities, and by the time the larva attains what 
is called the Brachiolaria stage, the development of the 
body of the star-fish b^ns, for these two cavities subse- 
quently develop into two water-tnbee. On one of these 
cavities the back of the star-fish is afterward developed, 
while on the other the under side with the feet or tentadee 



Fio. A—AMltriat mlgarit, lutura] ilie. 

arise. The fully-grown larva is called a brachiolaria, as it 
was originally described with this name under the impres- 
sion that it was an adult animaL Fig. 45 shows the yonng 
star-fish growing in the posterior end of the larva or young, 
whose body it is now beginning to absorb; finally, the larva 
body disappears. At this time the star-fiBh is still minute, 
conical disk-shaped, with a crenulated edge. In this con- 
dition it remains probably two or three years before the 
arms lengthen and the adalt form is assumed. 



-Blpitmaria with the 
uddjnK rrom It. e. e'. 



- jmtiarable with the "arn]B"of oplug aC Che abonl end. 

die Bnujhlolaria flgured in the (.median ansl arm; e', odd 

adjolnine engTBTing. b, mouth; termliial oral ortii;/, brach- 

o. iKotot the larTO; A, genu or iolar arm; /, branch of wn- 

the Btet^flsh; K ciliated digeellve ter-tulw (icu') leading ioto 

tract; *,anibiilacraIrDBetl«(gBrni /' odd brachlolar aim; j"' 

oltha irater-TeBBela). mirtacewartBat bueoioda 
brachlolar arm 

Clabs III, — EcBiNOiDEA (Sea-urcMns). 

General Characters of Sea-Urchiiii. — A good idea of the 
general Btrnctnre of Bea-nrchins may be obtained by an ex- 
aminatioQ of the common eea-urchin. Echinus (Fig. 46), 



Fra. W.— The common Sea-ui 

mouth and teeth seen in rn.-., _, 

temal view ot a shigle tooth (pyramid); all 
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of the eaatern coast of the United States, Korthero Enrope, 
and the Arctic Seas. It is common amoDg rocks, raagiDg 
from loW'Vater mark to fifty or more fathoms. It eats sea- 
weeds, and is also a scaven- 
ger, feeding on dead fish, 
etc. We have observed great 
nambers of them assembled 
in large groups, feeding on 
fish ofEEil, a few fathoms be- 
low the snrface, in a harbor 
on the coast of Labrador, 
where fishing vessels were 
anchored. 

On placing an Echinas in 
sea-water the movements of 

the animal, eepecially ita na. 47.— sukinamcftniiu pormo. com- 
mode of drawing itself along °"»' 8~«i^ko. K«u™i Bti». 
by its numerous long tentacles, and how it covers itself by 
drawing together bits of sea-weed and gravel, may be ob- 
served. 

The shell consists of five doable rows of limestone pieces 
called ambulacral plates, which are perforated for the exit 
of the tentacles or feet, which are like those of star-fish. 
There are also five double rows of inierambulacral platea, 
to which the spines are attached. The sand-cake urchin 
(Fig. 47) is very fiat, with minute spines. 

Class IV. — Holothueoidea {Sea-cucumbers, Trepang). 

General Chaiaoters of HolotharianB. — We now come to 
Echinoderms in which the body is usually long, cylindri- 
cal, with a tendency to become worm-like. The skin is 
not solid, and is muscular. Around the mouth are situated 
the ten branched gills, while the feet are arranged in five 
rows along the body. 

The trepang or beche-le-mer {Holothuria eduUs) is col- 
lected in the Moluccas and Australian seas, and when dried 



IB gold for Bottps in ChineBe markets. Oar native com- 
monest flpeoiea ia Pentactafrotidom (Fig. 48). 



Fra. 4B.—COIIUD0II Sea-cucumber, with tba gllla nearly expanded. After 'Ent- 



CHAPTER V. 

Bbanch v. — ^Vebhes ( WormB). 

QSBXBAL Chuaotebs OF WoKU. — In order to obtain 
an ides of worms in geQeral the student ma; dig np in the 
garden or fields a common earth-worm, and then place it on 
the table or desk in a flat dish and watch its moTementa 



riQ. 4>.— TnoBTetH Hction through the body ot the eaith-wona(Lumbrlau It- 
ratrit), near the middle ot the LnteBtlne- a. cuticle; b. hypodermls: c. drcU' 
lar layer at musclea; d. layer of longitudinal muBcles: e, dorsal band ; /. ven- 
tral band; g. lateral bands; h. typhloBole; i, cavlijr ot Intestliie; j. epithelium 
otintertlne; ilc, layer of circular-miucular Bbres around InteBtlae; I, layeroT 
longitudinal tnuseular flbres around intestine; m, green lajeron outer sur- 
face ot inlegtinei n, heart ; o, liver; ng. nerrous ganglion ATMr ClaparMe. 

and appearance. The body will be seen to be formed of 
numerona joints or segments; these are dne to infold- 
inga of the mnscnlar skin at regular intervals. Though 
both ends of the long, slender, cylindrical body are much 
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d. (esopbageal ., 

space oooupled \>j the pha- 
rjia: S-8;(IiesaiiKllBottbe 
Oihto 8»h segments reflpec- 



Fio. Bl.— Ptanorio torva, en- 
tanted; and t egs capsule, 



alike, the observer will 80on be able 
to distinguish the head-end from the 
tail-end; he will also notice that both 
sides of the body repeat each other, 
and that there is an npper (dorsal) 
and lower (ventral) aide, the worm 
lying on the latter side. The stri- 
dent will now be able to understand 
the following short definition of the 
branch of worms, to which there 
are some exceptions, which need not, 
however, be here mentioned. A 
typical worm is bilateral, with a well- 
mai-ked dorsal and ventral side and 
a head-end and tail-end, with the 
body divided into segments. 

By dissecting the body nnd tracing 
with needles the internal anatomy, 
and also by cross-sections of the 
body, the following relations of the 
most important internal organs will 
be observed. The digestive tract 
(t) is a slender tube lying free in 
the body-cavity, and extending from 
the mouth to the venfei Above it 
lies a long delicate, pulsating tube 
called the dorsal vessel or heart. 
The brain is small, and ia situated 
in the upper part of the head, while 
behind the throat on the floor of the 
body lies the main nervous system, 
a double white cord with swellings 
called ganglia (Fig. 50), one for 
nearly each segment, A worm may 
or may not have eyes: some kinds of 
worms have them scattered all over 
the body; others have eyes both in 
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the head and tail; many worms have ears. All worms 
grow from eggs^ and many have a free swimming embryo 
entirely unlike the pai'ent worm, thus passing through a 
" metamorphosis." 

Classes of Ybshes. 

1. Body flat, often not segmented FfatyJidminthes. 

2. Body round, thread-like NemaMminlhes. 

3. Body microscopic, moving by two ciliated flaps. ,BoUitoria. 

4. Body minute, in a soiid cell Polyzoa, 

5. Shell- worms, attached by a stalk, with two arms. ,Brachiopoda. 

6. Body rounded, the throat adapted for breathing. 7Vnta»to. 

7. Body jointed, with feelers, eyes, and gills Annulata, 



Class I. — Platyhelminthes {Flat-worms^ Fluke-worms, 

Tape-wormSy etc.). 

General Characters of Flat-worms. — The commonest ex- 
ample of this class is a small dark flat- worm which may be 
found in any pond on the under side of sticks or stones. 
This flat-worm is called Planaria torva (Fig. 51). It is 
about 7 mm. {\ in.) in lengthy oblongs flat, with two black 
eye-spots, each with an oblong whitish space in front. Its 
body is covered with micro8Coj)ic hairs (cilia), enabling it 
to move e^ly in the water. These worms have a rudi- 
mentary brain, from which pass backwards two slender ner- 
vous-threads, which do not have nervous swellings, as in 
the earth-worm. The digestive canal is also much branched. 
Besides these organs all the worms of this class have a so- 
called water- vascular system, somewhat like that of Echino- 
derms. These systems consist of two main tubes which 

branch throughout the body. Many if not most Plana- 
rians or free flat-worms have nettling organs somewhat like 
the lasso-cells of jelly-fishes, except that the rods are short 
and stiff, and are not known to be barbed. 

Many flat- worms live as parasites in the bodies of other 
animals. They differ from ordinary Planarians in not be- 
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ing ciliated, while there ia a large sncker on the under side 
of the body. These are called fluke-worms. Fasciola he- 
paiica (Fig. 53) lives in the liver of the sheep, cuusiog the 
disease known as "rot." It is most abundant in the spring, 
several hundred occurring in the liver of n single sheej>. 
At this time it passes into the intestine, :iiid llience is car- 
ried out with the excrement. The eggs or flukes in many 
cases drop into pools, ditches, or ponds; 
here the ciliated young is liberated, and 
soon the cilice aie absorbed, when it be- 
comes inert, and probably soon afterward 
enters the body of a pond snail (Limnmus), 
where it transforms into a large sue, and 
develops new larree in its interior. This 
eac-like larva is called a " nurse," or, when 
more highly developed, a " redta." The 
progeny of the redta is termed a "cerca- 
rio." The cercarise are tadpole-like, and 
are restless, migrating from the bodies of 
their snail-host, and have been known in a 
few instances to penetrate the skin of hu- 
man beings. They are probably more nsa- 
ally swallowed by sheep and cattle while 
Tja.w—fiitcioiahe- drinking or grazing, when snail-shells may 
aSmncbeii^^ be accidentally swallowed. From the di- 
"*■ gestive canal of sheep, etc., the cercaria 

penetrates into the liver, where it probably loses its tail 
and becomes encysted, after many weeks or even months 
becoming a mature fluke-worm. From the liver it passes 
out through the liver-ducts into the intestine, and is finally 
expelled, thus completing its cycle of life. 

The tape-worms represent the order of Cesiodes. They 

are large parasitic worms, with no mouth or digeetlve tract; 

' the joints are very numerous, sometimes over a thousand 

in number. 

The common human tape-worm, Ttenia solium, varies 
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from ten to thirty feet iu length; there are upward of 
eight hundred joints iu aworm 
ten feet long. The head ends 
in a proboscis, armed wilh a 
double crown of hooks; the 
first proglottis or sexnally ma- 
ture Begment begins at the 
4d0th. While in some persons 
the presence of a tape- worm ie 
simply an annoyance, in ner- 
vous and irritable persona it 
causes restlessness, undue anx- 
iety, and various dyspeptic 
symptoms. Among the pre- 
Tentive remedies against tape- 
worms is the disuse of raw or 
anderdone pork, and " measly" 
pork — i.e., the flesh of swine 
containing the little bladder- 
like vesicles. Cysticerci, or 
young tape -worms, can be 
readily distinguished, but when 
thoroughly cooked are harm- 
less, as the temperature of 
boiling water is sufficient to 
kill them. As a matter of 
course, in the use of drugs to 
expel a tape- worm they should 
be pushed so as to carry off the 
entire animal, as new segments 
grow ont from near the head 
as rapidly as the joints are de- 
tached. 

The history of the humaD 

tape-worm, Tmnia solium (Fig- Tie. ^.—Taniinolium. Katuralsfie, 

-~, - J 11 „ mi . with the head mognifled. Stroblta 

53), IS as follows: Ibe eggs gtage. 



eaten by the hog are developed in its body into the lairal 
tape-worm {called in this species Cytticercus celluhsa, Fig. 
54). The head with its snckers is formed, and the body 
becomes flask-shaped; the Cysticerci then 
bnry tliemselTes in the liver or the flesh of 
pork, and arc transferred living in uncooked 
pork to the intestines of man. The body 
now elongates and new joints arise behind 
the bead until the form of the tape-worm ia 
attained, as in Fig. 53. 

The hinder joints then become filled with 

eggs and break off, becoming independent 

joints comparable with the "parent-nursea" 

of the Gercariafi, except that they are not 

contained in the body of the Tsenia (aa in 

'^'iii^l^^iamd *^^ Cercaria), but are set free. The inde- 

T^worm. pendent joint is called a "proglottis." It 

escapes from the alimentary tract of its human host, and 

the eggs set free, in and about privies, are swallowed by 

that unclean animal, the pig, and the cycle of generations 

begins anew. 

Class II.— I^buatelminthes {Round- or Thread-worms). 

General Characters of Bonnd-vormi. — In these worms the 
body is round and thread-like, not being jointed. Many 
arc parasitic: such are the Ascarids. 

The round-worm most dangerous to human life is the 
Trichina spiralis (Fig. 55). It ia very minute, the female 
being 3mni. in length, and the male worm half as long. The 
female is capable of producing a thousand young. The 
eggs are eaten by rats, dead rats are sometimes devoured by 
pigs, and pork thus infested when eaten by man, either 
raw or partly cooked, often causes the death of their hu- 
man host. 

The hair-worms {Gordius aquaiicus, Fig. 56) resemblea 
piece of a horse's hair, and are so-cailed because they are 
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popularly supposed to be '* a horse-hair eometo life." They 
occnr tied up ia a " Oordiaa knot" at the bottom of pools. 




0. B6.-Trichlna 


Fia. M.— The Hair-worm. 
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They lire as parasites in the bodies of grasshoppers, crick- 
ets, beetles, etc. 

Class III.— Eotatobia {Rotifers). 

Oeneial Characters of Rotifers. — The Rotifers, or wheel- 
animalcules, are abnndaut in standing water, iu damp 
moss, etc., and in the ocean, and are so transparent that 
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their internal organs can readily be seea througli tlie skin, 
vhile they are so minate, being from one fortieth to three 
hundredths of an inch in length (f to i mm.), that high 
powers of the microscope are needed in studying them. 
They are of special interest from the fact that after being 
dried for months to such a degree that little if any moist- 
ure is left in the body, they may be revived and become 
activa Professor Owen has obserred tlie revivification of 
a Kotifer after having been kept for foar years in dry 
sand. 

Their body is often broad and flat, divided into a few 
segments of nneqnal size. They perform their rapid move- 
ments by means of two ciliated flaps, one on each side of 
the head, and which in motion resemble wheels, whence 
their name, wheel-animalcnles. By means of the rotatory 
movements of the hairs on the edges of the flaps the micro- 
scopic Rotifer is whirled rapidly around. 

Class IV. — Polyzoa (Moss Animals), 

General Characters of the Folyzoans. —The Polyzoa, 
though not usually met with in fresh water, are among 




Via. W.— Cella of Sea- Pla, M.— Branching mnriiM P(>l7iaoii. (Natural dxe.) 
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the commonest objecta of the sea-shore. They are minnte, 
almost microscopic oreatnres, social, growing in commnni- 
tiea of cells, forming patches 
on sea-weeds and stones (Fig. 
58, Membranipora solida). Cer- 
tain deep-water species grow in 
coral-like forms (Fig. 59, 3ft/rio- 
zoum svbgracile), white the chit< 
inous or horny Poljfzoa are often 
mistaken for sea-weeds on the ^ 
one hand, and Sertularian Hy- 
droids on the other. 

The animals inhabiting the 
microscopic cells are worm-like 
creatures (Fig. 60), with the di- 
gestive canal bent on itself and 
ending near the month, the lat- 
ter surrounded, as in the larger 
fresh-water species (Pig. 60, br), 
with a horses hoe- shaped crown, ^ 
or in the smaller marine forms ^"^' *•■- Omujteation of a Poiy- 

. , , , , -,-.,. iooD.A,Pai:idictllaBnirenbtrgii. 

acircle of slender ciliated ten- B.fiumafeUa/rnMeom. ^^, len- 

, , rn, . 1 , t tocuJar hrancblffi of lophophore: 

tacles. Ihe fresh-water forms te, oAopbHBUsic.stomacbir, in- 

{Flumatella, etc.) secrete no tiaT°%%Ml^oi'^T<i'.lifaein- 

solid shell, and are either moss- ^^JSSm™ p?SdScu'';^^v'^ 

like, or form large ronnded ?g^.ir'-J^iVu;7iB«,^ 

masses of a jelly-like substance. KtSSSiJ'i^'te"' '"' ^""''^ 

Glass V. — Bbachiopoda {Lamp Shells). 

General Characters of Braohiopoda. — This gronp is named 
Brachiopoda, from the feet-like arms, fringed with tenta- 
cles, coiled np within the shell, and which correspond to 
the horseshoe-shaped crown of the Polyzoa and the crown 
of tentacles of the Sabella-like worms. From the fact that 
the animal aeoretea a true bivalved, solid shell, though it 
is usually inequivalve, i.e., the Talves of different sizes, the 
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Brachiopoda were generally, and still are by Bome authors, 
considered to be mollusks, though aberrant in type. The 
shell of our common northern species, TerebratuUna s^- 
tentrionalis (Fig. 61), which lives attached to rocks in from 
ten to fifty or more fathoms north of Cape Cod, is in shape 
somewhat like an ancient Eoman lamp, the upper and 
larger valre being perforated at the base for the passage 
through it of a peduncle by which the animal is attached 
to rocks. The shell is secreted by the skin, and is com- 
posed of carbonate {TerebratuUna^ or largely {Lingula, 
Fig. 62) of phosphat« of lime. It is really the thickened 



skin of the animal, the so-called mantle being the inner 
portion of the skin. 

The Brachiopods may be briefly described as shelled 
worms, with a limestone or partly chitinoua, inequivalve, 
hinged or unhinged shell, enclosing tbe worm-like animal; 
with two spirally coiled arms provided with dense ciliated 
tentacles, and capable of reaching to or beyond the edge of 
the gaping shell; the alimentary canal has the mouth open- 
ing between the arms; there is an tesnphagus, a stomach with 
a liver-maes on each side, and a short intestine ending in a 
blind sac. The nervous system consists of a ganglion above 
and beneath the oeaophagns, and two lateral ventral widely 
^parated threads. There are no eyes in the adult, but they 
are present in the young; auditory sacs are present in Lin- 
gula. There is no circulatory system. The germ passes 
through a morula and gastrula stage, becoming a segmented 
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ciliated larva like thafc of the true worms^ which after swim- 
ming about finally becomes fixed by a stalk to rocks. 

The class of Brachiopods is a very ancient one, nearly 
2 000 species of fossil Brachiopods being known. One living 
species of Lingula (Fig. 62) differs but slightly from the 






Fio. ^.—lAngvia pyramidata with its sand-tube; natural sizd. 

most ancient fossil species. It lives buried in the sand, 
where it forms a tube of sand around the stalk, just below 
low-water mark, extending from Chesapeake Bay to Florida. 



Class VI. — Tunioata {Asddians, Sea-squirts). 

General Characters of Timicates. — While the Tunicates are 
an aberrant type of worms, with affinities on the one hand to 
the larvsB of the lower worms, i.e., the Cercaria-form of the 
fluke-worms, on the other hand the tadpole-like young have 
a startling resemblance to the vertebrate 
Amphioxus or lancelet. On account of the 
presence of a dorsal cord, and from other 
points of resemblance, some authors place 
theAscidians next below the Vertebrates. 
The Ascidians are common just below low- 
water mark, either hidden in masses of 
mussels, attached to the rocks under sea- 
weeds; or the compound species may be Manhattenne. An 
found forming bright-colored masses on the *"* 

piles of wharves and bridges, while the star-like Botryllus 
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equivalve, or with both yalves alike, but not equilateral, one end (the 
anterior) being distinguishable from the other or posterior, the clam 
burrowing into the mud by the anierior end, that containing the 
mouth of the mollusk. The hinge is situated directly over the heart, 
and is thei^fore dorsal or haBmal. On the interior of the shells are 
the two round ''muscular impressions" made by the two adductor 
muscles and the '^pallial impression," parallel to the edge of the 
shell, made by the thickened edge of the mantle. On carefully open- 
ing the shell, by dividing the two adductor muscles, and laying the 
animal on one side in a dissecting trough filled with water, and re- 
moving the upper valve, the mantle or body-walls will be disclosed; 
the edge is much thickened, while within, the mantle where it covers 
the elliptical rounded body is very thin. The so-called black head, 
or siphon, is divided by a partition into two tubes, the upper, or 




Fio. Tt.—XJnU) complanatusj fresh-water mussel, partlv burled In the sand, the 
siphonal openings above the level of the river-bottom. 

that on the hinge or dorsal side, being excurrent; the lower and 
larger being incurrent — a current of sea-water laden with minute 
forms of life passing into it. Each orifice is surrounded with a circle 
of short tentacles. This siphon protrudes through a slit in the man- 
tle-edge, and is very extensible, as seen in Fi^. 76, ^; it is extended, 
when the clam is undisturbed, from near the bottom of its hole to 
the level of the sea-bottom. In the fresh -water mussel ( Uhio,¥ig, 76) 
the two siphonal openings are above the level of the sandy bottom 
of the water, when the mussel is ploughing its way through the sand 
with its tongue-shaped foot, which is a muscular organ attached to the 
body mass. In the foot is an orifice for the passage in and out of 
water, but the spurting of water from the clam's hole, observed in 
walking over the flats, is the stream thus ejected from the siphon. The 
inflowing currents of water pass from the inner end of the muscular 
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ripbon below the lenticular body-maas to the month, whieh is situ- 
ated at the anterior end of the sliell, opposite tlie siphon. The open- 
ing is simple, unarmed, without lips, and often diffi- 
cult to detect. On eacli side of the mouth is a pair 
of flat, narrow-pointed appendages called palpi. The 5 ;'( 
digestive canal passes through a dark rounded mass, < V 
moBtlj- consisting of the liver, covered cxt«rDaliy by 
the ovarian masses. The mouth has no teeth, and Ibe 
tesophnguB leads to a tubular stomach and inl^tine, \ I 

the latter loosely coiled several limes and then passing pig. is.— Heart 
straight backwards along the dorsal side under Uie °J ™1itricie'' 
hinge and directly through the ventricle of the a' surioieaj 
heart, ending posteriorly opposite the excurrent di- Slig^""* 
vision of Ibe siphon. Through the body passes a 
curious slender cartilaginous rod, whose use is unknown, unless it 
be to support the voluminous viscera. The gills or brancbiie are 
four large, broad, leaf -like folds of the mantle, two on a side, bang- 



Fio. T9.— CErculatory sretem of Anodanta, s treBh-water massel. 



ing down and covering each side of the body (Fig. 76,D, a). The 
he)irt (Fig. 78) is contained in a delicate sac, called the perieardiiim, 
and is situated immediately under the hinge; it consists of a ven- 
tricle and two auricles; the former is easily recognized by the 
passage through it of the intestine (Fig. 76, D, v), usually col- 
ored dark, and by its pulsations. The two wing-like auricles are 
broad, somewhat trapezoidal in form. Just behind the ventricle ia 
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the s(M»Ued ** aortic bulb." The srterial system is quite compli- 
cated, as is the system of venous sinuses, which can be best studied 
in carefully injected specimens. At the base of the gills, however. 




Fio. 80.— Nervous 
commissure 

nerves; h. 2, pallial nerves; i, siphonal nerves; Jb, anal nerves; m, nerves to 
the anterior adductor muscle. 

I* 

is the pairof large 'collective branchial veins. The kidney, or " oigan 
ofBojanus," is a large dusky glandular msm (Fig, 79; «) lying below 



but next to the heart; one end is secretory, communicating with the 
pericardial caviiy, while the other is excretory luid opeoa into Ute 
cavity of the body. 

The nervous system can be, nith care and patience, worked out in 
the clam or fresb-nater mussel. In tbe clam (Mga arenaria.'Fig. 80) 
it consists of three pairs of small ganglia, one above (the "broiD") 
and one below the (esopliagus (the pedal ganglia) connected by a 
commissure, thus forming an cesophageal ring; and at the middle of 
the mantle, near the base of the gilla, is a third pair of ganglia 
(parieto-splaocimic), from which nerves are sent to the gills and to 
each division of the siphon. This last pair of ganglia can be usually 
found with ease, without dissection, especially after the clam has 
been hardened in alcohol. The ear of the clam Is situated in the so- 
called foot; it bears the name of oloegU, and is connected with a 



nerve sent off from the pedal ganglion. It is a little white body 
found by laying open the fleshy foot through the middle. Micro- 
scopic ciamlnatton shows that it is a sac lined by an epithelium, 
resting on a thin nervous layer supported by an eitemal coat of 
connective tissue. From the epithelium spring long hairs; the sac 
contains fluid and a large otolith. The structure of this otocyst 
may be considered typical for Invertebrates. 

The ovaries or testes, as the sex of the clam may be, are bilaterally 
symmetrical, blended with the wall of the visceral or liver-mass, 
and are yellowish. The openings for the exit of the eggs lie near 
the base of the foot. 

In the <qfeter the two shells are nnltke, the lower sheH 
being usually lai^er than the upper. A single oyster may 
produce over a million young. In six hours after develop- 
mefit begins, the ciliated germ swims about in the water. 



When -^ mm. (^ inch) in diameter it becomes fixed to A 
rock, and at the end of a year is capable of breeding. Oy- 




Pio, 83,—^ Ftntu marcenaria. 



LJtiroJii, oatiuvl ai 



Btera get their full growth by the second or third year. 
They breed from July to September. 



na. St.— The Bbip-won 



natural Bize. t, b1|^ious; p, pallets; e. 



The mussel (Fig. 81) has a small foot, with a gland for 
secreting a bnndle of threads, the iyssus, by means of 
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which it is anchored to the bottom. The foot in the qno- 
hog (Fig. 82, A, Venus mercenaria, 82 £, Mulinia) is 
large. 
The ship-worm (Fig. 83) belongs to this class. The body 

is slender and worm-like. The shell is minnte, the soft 
animal living in a furrow lined with limestone. This ani- 
mal develops like other mollnsks; the young (Fig. 84, B) 
having two equal shells inclosing the body, and swimming 
by its ciliated velum or sail (v). After the foot (Fig. 84, f) 
is well developed it seeks the piles of wharves and floating 





Fio. 84.^]>eTelopment of the Ship-worm. A^ egg^ with the yolk onoe divided; 
B, the veliger enclosed by the biralve shells; C, advanced yeliger with the 
large foot If) and relum (v). 

wood, into which it bores and completes its metamorphosis. 
On the coast of New England the ship- worm lays eggs in 
May and probably through the summer. 

Class II. — Oepha^phoba {Whelks, Snails, etc.). 

General Characters of Cephalophores. — We now come to 
MoUusks with a head bearing eyes and tentacles; but the 
bilateral symmetry of the body, so well marked in the 
clam, etc., is now in part lost, the animal living in a spiral 
shell. Still the foot and head are alike on both sides of the 
body; while the foot forms a large creeping flat disk by 
which the snail glides over the surface of leaves, etc. 
Moreover, these moUusks have, besides two teeth, a " lingual 



ribbon." Familiar esampleB of the claeB are the sea-sniiils, 
the sea-sIngB, and the genuine air-breatliing anails and 



r Nudibranch moIluBkB, sach 




Bolts and Doris and allied forma, the gilla are arranged in 
bnnohes on the back, as seen in Fig. 85, ^olis pilata, a 
common species on the coast of New England. In Doris 
(Fig. 86) they are confined to a circle of pinnate gills on 
the hinder part of the back. 





.—Idmnomtelodet, A cotaraon \ 



il, Bbowiug its TOrLBtian 



The air-breathing moUusks {Pulmonaid) are represented 
by the pond-snails, Physa (Fig. 87) and lAmncsus (Fig. 
88), and the land-snails and sings. Fig. 89 represents 
a slug Guspeuded by a alimy thread from a twig. 
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The common snail, Helix alholahns, is a type of the air- 
breatbiog molluske. Fig. 60 represents this snail of nata- 
ral size, in its shell. The opening to the lung is seen at a, 
and at B is represented the heart and lung of the garden 
slug {Limax fiavus). 

The eggs of the pond-snails are laid in transparent cap- 
sules attached to submerged leaves, etc. 
Those of Physa heterostropha are laid in 
the early spring, and three or four weeks 
later from fifty to sixty embryos with 
well-formed shells may be fonnd in the 
capsule. 

The e^B of Limnmus are laid late in 
the spring in capsules contftining one or 
two eggs, and surrounded by a mass of 
jelly. 

Land-snails and slugs lay their eggs 
loose under damp leaves and stones, and fio. B9.— siug; natund 
development is direct, the young snail 
hatching in the form of the adult. 

Various shells, such as Marginella, Turhinella, etc., are 



Fia. 90,—^, common mall, natural sixe; B, Che heart and Insg. 

strung in bracelets and armlets by savages. Cyprisa mo- 
neta, the cowry {Fig. 91), is used for money, and other 
shells are worked into various shapes for wampum or abo- 



riginal money. Murex and Purpura afford the Tyrian 
dje. 




Fia, 93.~LoligoptalHl mole. About one-UiInl natural rt 
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Class III.— Cephalopoda (Cuttle-fish, Squid). 

Qeneral Characters of Cepbalopodt. — In these mollnBkB 
(Fig. 93) the head in front of the eyes is divided into arms 
asnally provided with saokers; the ejee are large, and nearly 
aa perfect as in fishes. The brain is large, and with the 
other important nervous ganglia lodged in the head and 
protected by pieces of cartilage. The mouth-cavity (phar- 
ynx) is armed with two teeth hke a par- 
rot's beak, besides a lingual ribbon (Fig. 
93). The body is supported by a horny 
"pen" (Fig. 94). 

The Cephalopoda are divided into two 
orders. The first order ( Tetrairanchiata) 
have four gills within the mantle; such 
is the Nautilus (Fig. 95, JV. pomptlitia). 
The second order, Dibranchiata, ia so 
called from having bnt two gills. The 
Octopods (Fig. 96) have eight arms, and 
the squid or cuttle-fish have ten. The 
largest known squid is ATchiteuthta 
princeps (Fig. 97); the body of the 
specimen here figured measured nine 
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and a half feet from the tip of the tul to the base of the 
arms, and was seven feet in circumference. The longer 
arms were thirty feet in length. Ordinary squids are 
about afoot long. 
The paper nautilus {Argonauta argo) has a beantiful 



thin crnmpled shell. It inhabits deep water from 70 to 100 
miles oft the coast of sonthem New EnglaDd. The soi- 



no. SS.— The KmiUIub, witb sb^ seen in B«cHoa 
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mal lives in the shell, bat is Dot permanently attached to 
it, the shell not being chambered, like that of the Nautilus. 
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The snimal holds on to the sides of its shell by the so-called 
"sails" or broad thin endH of two of its arms, which se- 
crete the shell. 



Flo. 9T,—qiantBquld, reduced in Bl»e. After Veiiill From ftnorton, 



CHAPTER VII. 
Branch VII. — Aethropoda {Crustaceans and Insects) 

Oehesal Chabagtebs op Abthsopods.— To this gronp 
belong those segmented animals which have jointed append- 
ages^ i.e., antennaB, jaws, maxillae (or accessory jaws), P^'lpi^ 
and legs arranged in pairs, the two halves of the body thns 
being more plainly symmetrical than in the lower animals. 
The skin is usually hardened by the deposition of salts, 
mostly phosphate of lime, and of a peculiar organic sub- 
stance called chitine. The segments or rings composing 
the body are usually limited in number, there being usually 
twenty in the Crustaceans and seventeen or eighteen in 
most insects, though in the Myriopods there may be as 
many as two hundred. The head is usually distinct from 
the body, with one (insects) or two (Crustacea) pairs of 
feelers (antennae), from two4;o four pairs of biting mouth- 
parts or jaws, and two compound eyes (except in the 
spiders, etc.), besides simple eyes. Most Arthropods pass 
through a series of changes of form called a metamorphosis; 
the young of the butterfly being called a caterpillar or larva, 
the succeeding stage a pupa or chrysalis, and the mature 
stage the imago. 

The Arthropoda are divided into two classes, i.e., the 
Crustacea and Insecta. The Crustacea usually have two 
body-regions, a head-thorax, and abdomen; they breathe 
by external gills. The Insecta have the body divided into 
three regions, i.e., a head, thorax, and abdomen; they 
breathe by internal air-tubes, called tracheo. 

Classes of Arthropoda. 

Class 1. A head-thorax and abdomen; 
breathing by external gills Crustacea: lobster, crab, etc. 

Class 2. Body divided into a head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen; breathing by in- 
ternal air-tubes, ,,♦,,,,,.,,.,,»,,,, .Trueeta; beetle, butterfly, 
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Class L — Ceustacea {Water-fieas, Shrimps, Lobsters, 
and Crabs). 

Gfltiflral Characters of CrnBtaceans. — The typical forms 
of tliia class are the craw-fish, lobster, and crab, nhich the 
student should carefully examine, as from them a general 
knowledge of the class, which Tarics greatly iu form in the 
different orders, may be obtained. The following account 
of the lobster will serve quite as well for the craw-fish, 
which abounds in the rivers and streams of the Central and 
Western States. 

The lobster's body conaiala of segments, six of which ia the abdo- 
men are seen to form a complete riug, bearing a pair of jointed ap- 
pcodogea. The abdomen cousisis of seven segments. One of these 
BCgmeDla (Fig. 68, J/) should be sep- 
arated from the others by the student, 
ID order to observe the mode of inser- 
tion of the legs. Zach segment bears 
but a Hingle pair of appendages, and il 
Is a general rule that iu the Arthropods 
each segment bears but a single pair 
of appendages. The abdominal feet ^ „ 

11 J .. . . p. .X. Fia. 99.— Mandible or the lobnar, 

are called "awimmerels;" they are Homana americanut: poi, 
narrow, slender, divided at the end paipua- 
iuto two or tliree lobes or porliona, 

and are used for swimming, as well as in the female for carrying 
the eggs. The first pair are slender in the female (Fig. 98, £?) and 
not divided, while In the male (Fig. 98, Bi ) Uiey are much larger, 
and aid in reproduction. The aixth segment (Fig. 98, O) bears broad 
paddle-lilA appendages, while the seventh segment, forming the end 
of the body and called the " lelson," bears no appendages. It repre- 
sents the lergum alone of the segment. Turning now to the cephalo- 
thorax, we see that there are two pairs of antenns, the smaller pair 
tbe most anterior; a pair of mandibles with a palpus, situated on 
each side of Ihe month; three pairs of maxillse or accessory jaws, 
which are flat, divided into lobes, and of unequal size; two pairs of 
fiwt-jaws (mail ill pedes), which differ from the maxills in having 
gills like those in the five following pairs of kgs.* There are thus 

* The aiudenta caa eepar&te ^eee llmba in a boiled lobster or croj-flah, aad 
compare them nith tbe cuta. lit.- will ftnd tbe exercise an intoresCiog one. 
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thirteen pairs of cepliolotlioraclc appendages, iodicstlng that there 
are thirteen correspondJDg segments; these, with tlie seven atidonii- 
nal segments, indicate that there are twenty segmeals in a tjpical 
Crustacean. Tlicre is a pair of stalked movable compound eyes. 
The ears are situated in the smaller Bntentiat (Fig. OS, a'). In the 
second or larger anlennee are situated the openings of the duels (Pig. 
98, A) leading from the "green glands," while the external openings 
of tlie oviducts are utuated, each on one of the third pur of tlioradc 
feet. 

It is impoBsihIe, except by counting the appendages themselves, to 
ascertain with certainty the number of segments in tbe cepholo- 
tborai, the dorsal portion ot the segments being more or less obso- 
lete, but tbe carapace, or shield of the head-thorax, may be seen, 
after close ezomiDation, to represent tbe second antenoal and man- 




Fli>.l(a— 4 firrt maxilla of lobster; en, eodopodlte; bp. badpOdiCe: Jlnji, flobel- 



dibular segments, and is so developed as to cover the other segments 
of the head-thorax, tbe dorsal portions of which are undeveloped. 

To study tlie internal etnictnre of the lobster, the dorsal 
etirfsce of the carapace and of each ahdominal segtneat 
ahoiild be removed; in bo doing the soft inner layer of the 
integument is disclosed; it is nsaally filled with red pig- 
ment cells. The heart lies under the middle of the cara- 
pace; it is an irregular hexagonal mass surrounded by a 
thin membrane (pericardium) with six valvular openings 

Fig. 96.—^, carapace; E, ejee: r, rostrum; a', fliat pair of anlenoffi; «>, eecond 
pair; h, outlet of gre«a ^lond; m. mandible, andp, ItspalpuA; mx, flrst mox- 
Qla; m\ second moillla; mp, Brst maiilJipede; nip), second moiilllpede; 
mp*, Uiird mailllipede: vlth ep, epipodlle, and g. Kilf; i-d, flr»t leg; B-ff, six 
aMomlual seemtiiiA; k. telson ; B , flrM pair abdominal legs ol male; B , 
of female; If, secliun of abdomen. wiUi en, endopodlte; ex, eziqiodlle; b, 
boilpodlte: 8, section ot eye; /, cornea; v, cones; e, rod; n, bnmcbes or 
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for the ingresB of the venong blood. The colorlesB Wood 
is pntnped by the heart backvnrds and forwards through 
three anterior aitenes, one median and two lateral, the 
median -artery passing towards the head over the large 
stomach, and the two lateral, or hepatic arteries, passing 
to the liver and stomach. From the posterior angle of the 
heart arise two arteries; the upper, a lai'ge median artery 
(the superior abdominal), passes along the back to the end 
of the abdomen, sending oS at intervals pairs of small 
arteries to the large masses of muscles filling the abdomi- 
nal cavity; the lower is the second or sternal art«ry, which 
connects with one extending along the floor of the body 
near the thoracic ganglia of the nervous cord. There are 
no veins such aa are present in the Vertebrates, but a series 
of Tenons channels or sinuses, through which the blood re- 
turns to the heart. There is, however, a large vein in the 
middle of the ventral side of the body. 
The blood is driven by the heart through the arteries, and 

Flab o. 



Fio. 101,-(7, first mazillipede of Icdwter. 

a large part of it, forced into the eapillai-ies, is collected by 
the ventral venoms sinus, and thence passing through the 
gills {Fig. 101, (/ill), where it is oxygenated, returning to 
the heart. 

The gills are appendages of the three pairs of maxilli- 
pedes and the five pairs of feet, and are contained in a 
chamber formed by the carapace; the sea-water passing into 
the cavity between the body and the free edge of the cai-ar 
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pace is afterwards scooped out through a large opening or 
passage on each side of the head, by a membranous ap- 
pendage of the leg, called the *^ gill-scraper'* {fladellum, 
Fig. 103). 

The digestiye system consists of a mouth, opening between 
the mandibles, an oesophagus, a large, membranous stom- 
ach, with yery large teeth for crushing the food within the 
large or cardiac portion, while the posterior or pyloric end 
forms a strainer through which the food presses into the 
long, straight intestine, which ends in the telson. The 

liver is yery large, dark 
gi'een, with two ducts emp- 
tying on each side into the 
junction of the stomach 
with the intestine. 

The nervous system con- 
sists of a brain situated di- 
rectly under the base of the 
rostrum (supraoesophageal 
ganglion), from which a 
pair of optic nerves go to 
the two eyes, and a pair to 
each of the four antennsa. 
The mouth-parts are sup- 

Fio. 103.— 2>, second maxillipede; ear, exo- i« j 'ii • .v 

podite; end, endopodite; flab, epfpodite plied With ncrVCS irom the 
or flabeUum. or ecaptogathnlte. infraOBSOphageal ganglion, 

which, with the rest of the nervous system, lies in a lower 
plane than the brain. There are behind these two ganglia 
eleven others; the cephalo-thoracic portion of the cord is 
protected above by a framework of solid processes, which 
forms, as it were, a *^ false-bottom'* to the cephalo-thorax; 
this has to be carefully removed before the nervous cord 
can be laid bare. A sympathetic nerve arises on each 
side of the oesophagus and distributes branches to the 
stomach. 

The nerves of special s.ense are the optic and auditory 
nerves. The eyes are compound, namely, composed of 




oocp 
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many simple eyes, each consisting of a cornea and crystal- 
line cone, connected behind with a long, slender connective 
rod, uniting the cone with a spindle-shaped body resting 
on or against an expansion of a fibre of the optic nerve, 
and is ensheathed hy a retina or black pigment mass. 

The lobster's ears are seated in the base of the smaller 
or first antennEs; they may be detected by a clear, oval 
space on the upper side; on laying this open, a large cap- 
sule will be discovered; inside of this capanle is aproject- 
ing ridge covered with fine hairs, each of which contains a 



Via. 101— B. third mazl]Upod«; cxp. coxopodlte; (». tndpodlte; ip. InhiopodiMi 
mp, meTopo6\te; e», oftrpopodfM; pp, propodife; dp, daotrlopodlto: e, mul- 
tlarticulafe oitreiflty of eiopodiie or palpus; Jloii, epEpodlte or flabellum. 

minute branch of the auditory nerve. The sac is filled 
with water, in which are suspended grains of aand which 
find their way into the capsule. A wave of sound disturbs 
the grains of sand, the vibrations affect the sensitive hairs, 
and thus the impression of a sound is telegraphed along 
the main auditory nerve to the brain. 

The fine hairs fringing the month-parts and legs are 
organs of touch. The seat of the sense of smell in the 
Crostacea is not yet known, but it must be well developed, 
as nearly all Grastacea are scavengers, living on decaying 
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matter. Crabs also have the power of finding their way 
back to their original habitat when carried off even for 
several miles. 

The lobster spawns from March till November; the 
young are hatched with much of the form of the adult, not 
passing through a metamorphosis, as in most shrimps and 
crabs. Tliey swim near the surface until about one inch 
long, afterwards remaining at or near the bottom. 

The lobster probably moults but once annually, during 
the warmer part of the year, after having nearly attained 
its maturity, and when about to moult, or cast its skin, the 
carapace splits from its hind edge as far as the base of the 
rostrum or beak, where it is too solid to separate. The 
lobster then draws its body out of the rent in the anterior 
part of the carapace. The claw — at this time soft, fleshy, 
and very watery — ^is drawn out through the basal joint, 
which is partly absorbed to allow the flesh to pass through 
the joint. In moulting, the stomach, with the solid teeth, 
is cast off with the old integument. 

We will now study the orders of the Crustacea, beginning 
with the lowest. 

Obders of Cbtjstaoba. 

Order 1. Large, fixed, body hid in 

a tliick shell of several pieces. . Oirripedia: Bamacle& 
Order 2. Small, active, with free 

limbs; some parasitic EntamostrcuM: Cyclops, Fish-lice. 

Orders. Shelled, with leaf-like 

feet Branchiopoda: Brine Shrimp, etc. 

Order 4. Body flat or compressed ; 

no carapace Tetradeea/poda: Pill -bug. Beach-fleas. 

Order 5. Body partly covered 

with a It^rge carapace; feet 

with gills Deeapoda: Shrimps, Crabs. 

Order 6. No antennse ; all the ap- 
pendages foot-like Meraaiomata: Horse-shoe crab. 

Order 7. All extinct; like the 

horse-shoe crab, but usually 

with more segments IhHobita: Trilobites. 



Order 1. Cirrtpedia. — The baroacles wonid, at a first 
glance, hardly bo regarded as Crastacea at all, ao mneh 
modified is the form, owing to their fixed, parasitic mode 
of life. The barnacle is, as in the common sessile foiTn 
(Fig, 104), a shell-like animal, the shell composed of seT- 
eral pieces, with a conical movable lid, having an opening 
throngh which several pairs of 
long, many-jointed, bairy ap- 
pendages are thrust, thus cre- 
ating a current which sets in 
towards the month. The com- 
mon barnacle {Salarms balanoi- 
des) abounds on every rocky 
I shore from extreme high-water 
mark to deep water, and the 
student can, by patting a gronp 
Pia- iw-A b«™;iB. Batamu ot them in sea-wat«r, observe the 
j«r«(u.. N.tu™i^. opening and shotting of the 
valves and the movements of the hairy appendages. 

The metamorphosis of the barnacle is remarkable. After 
leaving the egg, it swims about as a minute NavfUus or 



Flo. lOG.— TTanpItn* of Bat- 
anui baian/tidf. Huoh 
enlarged- 




larva (Fig. 105), with three pairs of legs. Finally the larva 
attaches itself by its antennie to some rock, and now a 
strange transformation follows. The body and legs (the 
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uumbei- of legs hsviog meanwhile inci-eased, are encloeed 
bj two sets of valves, so that the animal appears aa if bi- 
Talved (Fig. 106), and at last the barnacle-ehape is at- 
tained. 

Ord«r 2. Entotiwstraca (Water-fleas). — The type of this 
group is Cyclops (Fig. 107)» in which the body is peuv 




rio. lOT. — Ojidopi, B, ere; ft, he 
^j^g8;/,(eet. Blgnlr n 



f^a, lOe,— LenuM of 

the cod. ft, bead; ov, 
lyaif. Nat. aizs. 



thaigeA, with a single bright eye in the middle of the head; 
it has two paira of antenate, used for swimming as wdl as 
feelers; biting mouth-pai-ts, and short legs. The females 
swim abont with two egg-masses attached to the base of 
the abdomen. The yottiig is a N^auplins, maoh like that 
represented in Fig. 116, the month-organs, the legs and 
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abdaminal segments arising after saccessive moalts, ontil 
the adult form is attained. 

Many Entomostraca are parasitic. Hying on the gills of 
fishes, etc., and consequently nndergo a retrograde devel- 
opment, losing the jointed stractare of the body, the ap- 
pendages being more or less aborted, while the body in- 
creases greatly in size. Such are the fish-lioe, represented 



Inleatinfl; Tig, Bervoui cord. 



lb flabeUum, fbj c. 



by the Lemma of the cod {Fig, 108) or the fish-lonse of the 
menhaden (Fig. 109). 

Order 3. Branchiopoda (Bivalved Crustacea). — All the 
Gmstacea hitJierto mentioned breathe through their skin, 
having do gills; we now come to Crustacea whose body is 
protected by a rather thick shell or carapace, and which 
breathe by gills attached to the legs, or by broad gill-like 
expansions of the legs. In this order the number of seg- 
ments varies from about 12 to 60; and the shield or carapace 
mostly covers the legs. Fig, 110 I'epresenta a section 
throngh the body of Apus; C is the carapace concealing 
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the body and feet; 1-6 are the six lobes of the legs, to the 
outer side of which are attached the gill and the broad ac- 
cessory gill (/&). 
The simplest Branchiopods are bivalved, and are nsnally 



Via. UX.—Limaetit brevifnmt. Uuch enlarged. 

less than a tenth of an inch in length. They are called 

Oatraeoda. 

Bather larger forms are the water-fleaa {Dapknia), which 

represent the snb-order Cladocera. 

The most interesting sub-order is the 

k Phyllopoda. In them (Fig, 111, Lim- 

I netis) and Estheria (Fig. 113) the body 

r and legs are entirely concealed by the 

large bivalve shell. In Apua (Fig. 113) 

r,..,.2.-8boiiof»rt/^a ''"^ Lxpid^ruB (Pig. 114) the shield 

Bg^^e^ a shelled ig broad and fiat, concealing but a 

part of the body. In Branchipus (Fig. 

115), which is common in roadside pools and in ponds in 

the cooler parts of the year, there is no carapace. The 

Phyllopods swim on their backs. Apus is remarkable for 

having 47 segments in all, and 60 pairs of limbs; certain 

segments bearing as many as six pairs of limbs. All the 



PhyllopodB hatch in the form of a miunte KanplinH (Fig. 
116), additional segments and limbs being acqnired during 



Via. lis,— .^ptuavuaUi. Hitiml dn. 



Fio. \U.—Lepidv,<na Couaii. side 
and doraal view. Naturftl Blza. 



saccesaive monlts or changes of skin. The brine shrimp 
(Fig. 117) resembles Branchipus, bat is mach smaller; it 




Fto. tU>-0raiMft^nw •otnmiu. 



inhabits Great Salt Lake in Utah and other salt lakes in 
tiie West and in the Old World, as well as tubs on railroad 
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bridges, vhere salt water has evaporated and beoome 
briny. 

Order 4. Tetradecapoda. — To this order belong the bow- 
bngs (laopoda) aod the beach-fleae {Amphipoda). The; 
have no carapace, but the head is small, bearing two pairs 
of antenose, and a pair of jaws, and three pairs of maiillae. 



Fia. llt.'Noupliua of Branchi. Fia.UI.—BrbMSbrlmfiArlemiagracais}, 

jmt itagnallt. ant', 1st an- aeen from Bbove. much enluged. e. 

ieBae.-.anf, 3d anCenoa: md, ere; ant, IsC anteDme; ant', Sd snteu- 

inaDdlble;l6,uiiderlip. Hucb ntBimd.iiiaDdibleB; nu:,iiiaxlU»:p», 

eularscil. loot; o, OTlsock. 



The thorax is continnons with the abdomen. They breathe 
by leaf-like gills, which are situated on the middle feet in 
the Amphipods, or on the hinder abdominal foet in the 
Isopods. The various species of PorcelHo (sow-bng) live 
under stones on land;^nd allied to Asellus, the water sow- 
bng, is the marine Limnorta terebrans, which ia very in- 
jurious to the piles of bridges, wharves, and any submerged 



wood. Tte highest Isopods are Idotaa, of which /, trro- 
ratus is our moBt abundant Bpecies, being common in eel- 
graes, etc., betweea and juet below tide-marks. While the 



Fia. IIS. — Omnmortu robiuhw, &r>nitreshin 



Isopods 01*0 broad and flat, the Amphipods are compressed, 
and the back is usnallj more or less arched. Such is the 



Fio, m.—Nebalia bipet. EnUu-go] S tfanea. 

Oammarus, or beach -flea (Fig. 118), fonndin salt and fresh 
water. 

Order 5. Phyllocarida. — This group is represented by a 
little Crustacean, with a compressed body, and broad If«f- 



PHTLLOOABIDAm. 



, UO.— Partly dlasnunnutlo wotton througb the thorax oF ITebBlik. en, thi 

kii^-Jolnledeodopodite: ex. exital portion or gill (above irregularly duitnl 
jid flobellum below with tranaverBe rowi of dobii c, carapace^ ht, heart; 



int, iulcstiuej ng, dbttoub lyBtem. 



no. lei,— Zota of the commoD Crab (Cancer irroraivt). Hucb enlarEed, 
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like feet covered by the carapace. The Nebalia bipes (Figa. 
119, 130) occnrs along our coast. 

Order 6. Decapoda (Shrimps, Lobsters, Crabs). — The De- 
capods have, OB the name of the order implies, ten feet ar- 
ranged in five pairs, the fii-st pair enlarged, forming "uip- 
pers;" the head and tlionix are covered bj a solid, thick 
carapace; while the gills are attached to the binder maxil- 
lipedesand to the thoracic feet. The Decapods poEs through 
a metamorpliosis, the noting being termed a zoea (Fig. 121). 



Via. in.— Oommon Beimlt Cmb. Natural die. Afl«r Harm, from Emerton. 

A cnrions creature is the hermit crab (Fig. 122, Enpa- 
gurus bernhardus; see also Fig, 19), which, selecting nii 
empty shell, thrusts its soft hind-body into it, and uses it 
as a protection — like Diogenes, carrying its house about 
with it. Small hermit cjabe are abundant in littleshella in 
tidal pools along our coast 

In the crabs (Fig. 123) the abdomen is very small and 
folded to the under side of the head-thoras (cephalo-thorax). 
Shrimps and crabs are sensitive to shocks and sounds. TJio 
sense of touch resides in the hairs on the mouth-parte. 
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The foregoing orilcra of Crustacea belong to the subclass 
Neocarida; the two following groups represent the sub-class 
Palmocarida, or old-fashioned Crustacea. 

Order 1. MeroHomata. — The only living representative 
of this orddi' is the horseshoe or king-crab (Limulus Poly- 
phemus, Pig. 1S8), which ranges from Gasco Bay, Maine, 
to Florida and the West Indies. 

Tlie body of the klng-cr&b is very large, sometimes nearly two 



Fto. Ut.— OODunoD 8hore.crab (Cancer frromtui). Matnrol dze. Etem Emerton 

feet in length; it consists of a bead composed of six segments and 
an atxlomen with nine segments, the ninth (telson) forming a long 
spine. The liead is broader than long, in shape eomewhal lilie that 
of Aput, with a broad flat triangular fold on the under side. Above 
are two large lunate compound eyes, near the middle of the hend, 
but quite remote fron>e8cli other, and two small compound eyes sit- 
uated close together near the front edge of the head. There are uo 
antennae, and the six pail's of appendages are of uniform shape like 
legs, not like mandibles or maxillte, and are adapted for walking; 
the feet are provided wjili aharp teeth on the basal joint for retain- 



Ing the food, nhicb the ]ini'eceboe obtains by burrowiag id the mud 
or saad. Ttie mnulh is situitled between the second pair; the flnrt 
pair of legs are Bmsller than the others. Ail end in two simple 



Flo. ISO.— Actual section UirouKh the head ot Limulus. shoving the second pair 
of appendages and their relations to the shell orOM-apace. ftt. heart; Uv, 
liver; end, appendage homologoUB with (he endopodlle ot Decapoda. 



Fio.iar.—SectlDii through the abdomen of Umulua. c. carapace; he. heart ;iirt, 
intestine; ng. ganglia (letlerlng being the same as in Fig. 129); en, axial, 
jointed eiidopoilite; fx. exital or respiratory portion bearing the ilU-laniellre; 
the outer division Ifxl homologous with tlie eiopoilal portion of the Pbyllo- 
pod and Fhyllocaridan leg, 

claws (Fig. 12fl}, except the sixth pair, wbich are armed with several 
Bpatulate appendages serving to prop tlie creature as it bnrrows into 
the mud. Appended to the abdomen are six pairs of broad swim- 
ming feet (Fig. 127, ex), ot nhicli all bifl the first pair bear on Ibt 
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under side a set of about one hundred respiratory leaves or plates, 
into which the blood is sent trom the heart, passing around the outer 
edge and returning around the inner edge. 

In order to examine the internal anatomy the student can readily 
with a knife cut the body into transverse seotions, as in Figs. 126, 
127, and also divide it longitudinally so as to show the parts as in 
Fig. 129. 

The alimentary canal consists of an oesophagus, which rises 
directly over the mouth, a stomach lined with rows of large chiti- 
nous teeth, with a large conical, stopper-like valve projecting into 
the posterior end of the body; the intestine is straight, ending in the 
base of the abdominal spine. The liver is very voluminous, ramify- 
ing throughout the ceplialolhorax. The nervous system is quite un- 
like that of other Crustacea; the brain is situated on the floor of the 
body in the same plane as the rest of the system, and sends off two 




Fig. 128.— Horseshoe Crab. Side view. 

pairs of nerves — a pair to each pair of eyes. The feet are all sup- 
plied with nerves from a thick nervous ring surrounding the oesoph- 
agus. The nerves to the six pairs of abdominal legs are sent off 
from the ventral cord. 

The eggs of the horseshoe crab are rather large, and laid 
in the sand between high and low water. Just before it 
hatches it strikingly resembles a trilobite. After leaving 
the egg (Fig. 130) it swims about on its back or burrows in 
the sand; at first it has no tail-spine, this growing out at 
successive moults. In casting its shell the latter splits open 
in front, so that during the process it appears as if spewing 
itself out. Specimens a foot long are probably several 
years old. 

Order 2. Trilohita. — The members of this group are all 
extinct. The body has a thick dense skin like that of 



I! 
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Limulus, and is often variouBly ornamented with tuber- 
cles and spines. The body is divided into three longi- 
tudinal lobes, the central situated over the region of the 
heart as in Limulus. The bodj differs from that of the 



Pio. 180.— You 



horseahoe cralj in being divided into a true head consisting 
of six segments bearing jointed appendages, somewhat like 
those of the Merosiomaia, with from two to twenty-six dis- 
tinct thoracic segments (probably bearing short jointed 



Fro. laa.— Beetored eection of the ihorai ot a trtlobite (Calymens) afWr W«l- 
cott. c. carapace; en, endopodite; en', eiopodite, vlUi Uie gilla on the uo- 
podal or reapirawry part or the appendage. 

limbs not extending beyond the edge of the body). The 
abdomen consists of several {greatest number twenty-eight) 
coalesced segments, forming a solid portion {pygidium), 
sometimeB ending in a spine. The larval trilobite (Fig. 131) 
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was like that of a king-crab, and after a number of moults 
acquired its thoracic segments, there being in most of them 
a well-marked metamorphosis. The Trilobites occur in 
the oldest fossiliferous rocks. Fig. 132 is an attempt by 
Mr. C. D. Walcott to represent a restoration of a cross-sec- 
tion of a trilobite, showing the relations of the feet and 
gills to the body; ihe gills being spirally twisted filaments 
growing from the base of the legs. 

Class II. — Insecta {Centipedes, Mites, Spider s. Winged 

Insects). 

General Characters of Insects — In the insects the head 
is separated from the rest of the body, which is divided 
into three regions, the head, thorax, and hind-body (ab- 
domen); hence the name insect, from insectum, cut into 
or divided. Insects breathe by internal air-tubes which 
open through breathing-holes (spiracles) in the sides of the 
body. The six-footed insects also have two pairs of wings. 

The number of body-segments in winged insects is seven- 
teen or eighteen — i.e., four in the head, three in the thorax, 
and ten or eleven in the hind-body. In spiders and mites 
there are usually but two segments in the head, four in the 
thorax, and a varying number (not more than twelve) in 
the abdomen; in Myriopods the number of segments varies 
greatly — i.e., from ten to two hundred. The appendages 
of the body are jointed. 

Of the winged insects there are two types: first, those in 
which the jaws and maxillae are free, adapted for biting, 
as in the locust or grasshopper; and, second, those in which 
the jaws and maxillae are more or less modified to suck or 
lap up liquid food, as in the butterfly, bee, and bug. 

Nearly all insects undergo a metamorphosis, the young 
being called a larva (caterpillar, grub, maggot); the larva 
transforms into a, pupa (chrysalis), and the pupa into the 
adult (imago). 

In order to obtain a knowledge of entomology, the be- 
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ginner should make a careful study of a locust or grasshop- 
per with the aid of the following description; and after- 
ward rear from the egg a caterpillur and watch the diSerent 
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steps in its metamorphosis into a pupa and adult. The 
knowledge thus acquired will be worth more to the student 
than a volume of descriptions. 

On making a superficial examination of the locust (Calaptenus 
femur-rubrum), its body will be seen to consist of an external crust, 
or thick, hard integument, protecting the soft parts within. This 
integument is at intervals segmented or jointed, the segments more 
or less like rings. These segments are most simple and easily compre- 
hended in the abdomen or hind-body, which is composed of ten of 
them. On examining the abdomen, it will be found that the rings 
are quite perfect, and that each segment may be divided into an 
upper (tergal), a lateral (pleural), and an under (sternal) portion or 
arc (Pig. 133, A). 

As these parts are less complicated in the abdomen, we will first 
study this region of the body, and then examine the more complex 
thorax and head. The abdomen is a little over half as long as the 
body, the tergum extending far down on the side and merging into 
tl»e pleurum without any suture or seam. The pleurum is indicated 
by the row of spiracles, which will be noticed further on. The 
sternum forms the ventral side of the abdomen, and meets the 
pleurum on the side of the body. 

In the female (Fig, 183, B)^ the abdomen tapers somewhat toward 
the end of the body, to which are appended the two pairs of stout, 
hooked spines, forming the ovipositor (Fig. 133, B, r, r'). The vent 
is situated above the upper and larger pair, and the external open- 
ing of the oviduct, which is situated between the smaller and lower 
pair of spines, and is bounded on the ventral side by a movable tri- 
angular acute flap, the egg-guide (Fig. 133, B, eg). 

The thorax, as seen in Fig. 133, consists of three segments, called 
the prothorax, mesothorax, and metathorax, or fore, middle, and 
liind thoracic rings. They each bear a pair of legs, and the two 
liinder each a pair of wings." The upper portion of the middle and 
hind segments, owing to the presence of wings and the necessity of 
freedom of movement to the muscles of flight, are divided or differ- 
entiated into two pieces, the scutum and scuteUum * (Fig. 133), the 
former the larger, extending across the back, and the scutellum a 
smaller, central, shield-like piece. The pronotum, or what is usually 
in the books called the prothorax, represents either the scutum or 

* There are in many insects, as in many Lepidoptera and Hymenop- 
tera and the Neuroptera, four tergal pieces, i.e., prgescutum, scutum, 
scutellum, and postscutellum, the first and fourth pieces being usu- 
ally very small and often obsolete. 
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both scutum and scutellum, tbe two not being aeparatelr developed. 
Tbe fore wings are long and narrow, nnd thicker tbaa tbe binder, 
wbich. are broad tbia, md membranous, and most active in fliglit, 
being folded up like a fan wben at rest mid tucked away out of 
Higbt under tbe fore wings, which act as wing-covers. 

Turning now to tbe side of tbe body (Fig. 134), we sec that tbe 

aide of each of the middle and hiud thoracic rings is composed of 

two pieces, the anterior, epi»temun, resting on tbe Bternum, witb 

tbe eptnurum behind it; these pieces are vertically high and narrow, 

and to Ibem the leg ia inserted by three pieces, called respectively 

coxa, trodiantine, and lroe/iaTUer{see Fig. 134), the 

latter forming a true joint of tiie leg. 

, The legs consist of five well-marked joints, tbe 

j femur (thigh), tibia (siiank), and tariui (foot), the 

( latter consisting in the locust of three joints, the 

^. third bearing two large claws willi a pad between 

j tbem. Tbe bind legs, especially tbe femur and 

K tibia, are very large, adapted for hopping. 

' The Hlernum ia broad and large in tbe middle 

and hind thorax, but small and obscurely limited 

In the protborax, with a large conical projection 

no lSB.-I>ont view belween the legs. 

ot the head of c. The licadismainlyin theaduU locostoomposed 

^unK*C, cl^eua' "f a single piece (called the epieranium. Figs. 184 

L, labram^ o o, and 185, S), which carries tbe compound eyes, 

tennft'; mi. mandl- ocelli. Or simple eyes (Fig. 135, e), and antennfe. 

ble; mi. portion of While there are in reality four primary segments 

by the labnun; p. in the bead of all wmged insects, corresponding 

^^SuSTpi^^!"' '** "'" ^'""' P*'"^ °^ appendages in llie head, the 

posterior tliree segments, aher early embryonic 

life in the locust, become obsolete, and are mainly represented by 

tbeir appendages and by small portions to whicb tbe appendages 

are attached. Tbe antenne, or feelers, are inserted in front of the 

eyes, and between them is Uie anterior ocellus, or simple eye, while 

tlie two posterior ocelli are situated above the insertion of the an- 

tennte. In front of the epieranium is the elj/peue (Fig. 185), a piece 

nearly twice as broad as long. To tbe clypous is attached a loose 

flap, which covers tbe jaws when tbey are at rest. This is the upper 

lip or 2a&rum)Fig. 135). Tliereare three pairs of mouth-appendages: 

first, the true jaws or mandibles (Fig. 133), whicli are single- jointed, 

and are broad, short, solid, willi a tootlied cutting and grinding edge 

adapted for biting. Tlie mnndiblea are situated on each side of tlie 

moutb opening. Behind the mandibles are the maxiilee (Fig. 183), 

wbitih are divided into three lobea, the inner armed witb teeth or 
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spines, the middle lobe unarmed and spatula shaped, while the outer 
forms a five- jointed feeler called the maaiUary palptu. The maxillse 
are accessory jaws, and probably serve to hold and arrange the food 
to l)e ground by the true jaws. The floor of the mouth is formed by 
the labium (Figs. 183 and 134), which in reality is composed of the 
two second maxillae, grown together in the middle, the twp halves 
being drawn separately in Fig. 183. 

Within the mouth, and situated upon the labium, is the tongue 
(lingua)^ which is a large, membranous, partly hollow expansion of 
the base of the labrum; it resembles a beech-nut in shape, being 
slightly keeled above, and covered with fine, stiff hairs, which, when 
magnified, are seen to be long, rough, chitinous spines, with one or 
two slight points or tubercles on the side. 

The internal anatomy may be studied by removing the dorsal wall 
of the body with fine scissors, and also by hardening the insect sev. 
eral days in alcohol and cutting it in two longitudinally by a sharp 
scalpel. 

The (Esophagus (Fig. 186, <b) is short and curved, continuous with 
the roof of the mouth. The two salivary glands consist each of a 
bunch of follicles, emptying by a common duct into the floor of the 
mouth. 

The oesophagus is succeeded by the crop (ingluvies). It is in the 
crop that the ** molasses" thrown out by the locust originates. 

The proventriculus is very small in the locust, easily overlooked in 
dissection, while in the green grasshoppers it is rather large, and 
armed with sharp teeth. The true or chyle-stomach is about one 
half as thick as the crop. 

From the anterior end arise six large pockets {gastric eoBca), which 
arise from the true chyle-stomach, and probably serve to present a 
larger surface from which the chyle may escape into the body-cavity 
and mix with the blood, there being in insects no lacteal vessels or 
lymphatic system. 

The stomach ends in a slight constriction, at which point the 
urinary tubes (Fig. 136, ur) arise. These are arranged in ten groups 
of about fifteen tubes, so that there are about one hundred and fifty 
long, fine tubes in all. The stomach is succeeded by the ileum, 
colon, and rectum (Figs. 186, 137). 

The nervous system of the locust, as of other insects, consists of 
a series of swellings or nerve-centres, or so-called brains (ganglia), 
which are connected by two cords (commissures), the two cords in 
certain parts of the body in some insects imited into one. There are 
in the locust ten ganglia, two in the head, three in the thorax, and 
five in the abdomen. The first ganglion is rather larger than the 
othera. and is called the ** brain." The brain rests upon the oesoph- 



$■ 



i 



kguB, wlieDce Its Dame, supra- CBSophageal ganglion. Prom the brain 
arise tbc aerres to thceyes antl feelers, and from it the nervous cord 
extends back to the end of Uie body. 



B beetle In the act of walklne or rantriiur. Three leis (L>. 
ted forward, while the othera Of'. L\ /),^lch are directed 
d the tafl, have endwl ihfir acUvity. afe, cd. ande /are 
currefi dencrjoed hj the end of the tibin; and pasaliig back to the end of Uie 
bndy; b h, di.and/tf are curvea described by the Btuae legs during their 
passive change of poaitlon. 

All insects breathe by means of a complicated system of 
air-tubes ramifying throughout the body, the air entering 
through a row of spiracles or breathing- holes {stigmata) 
in the aides of the body. There are in many insects two 
pairs of thoracic and eight pairs of abdominal Bpitacles. 
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The anatomy of the grasshopper may also be compared 
with that of the western cricket (Fig. 137). 

The antennae are organs of touch;^ sometimes of hearings 
and in the moths and burying beetles of smell. The locusts 
have a pair of large ears situated at the base of the abdo« 
men (Fig. 137). 

Insects produce sounds in various ways, either as in 
locusts by rubbing the legs against the closed wings, or by 
rubbing the upper on the under or hind wings; while some 
insects produce creaking sounds by rubbing the harder 
parts of the body together. 

In walking or running, an insect, as a beetle (Fig. 138), 
raises and puts down its six legs alternately, as may be 
seen by observing the movenaents of any large insect. 

The wings are broad thin bags or expansions of the skin. 
They are strengthened by hollow rods called veins, of 
which there are six principal ones. The veins are hollow, 
usually containing an air-tube. 

The wing of an insect in making the strokes during flight 
describes a figure 8 in the air. A fly's wing makes 330 rev- 
olutions in a second, executing therefore 660 simple oscil- 
lations. 

According to M. Plateau, who has recently made ingen- 
ious experiments regarding the strength of insects, the 
smallest of these animals are proportionally the strongest. 
A cockchafer can pull 21 times more, proportionally, than 
a horse, while a bee pulls thirty times more. (The ani- 
mals were attached to a cord passing over a pulley to a 
weighted scale.) The horse draws 6-7ths of its weight, 
the cockchafer 14 times its weight, and the bee 20 times. 
A cockchafer thus develops, relatively, at least the same 
power as a locomotive. 

Insects are very prolific, laying hundreds of eggs. Some 
insects, as the cricket, grasshopper, and ichneumon fly, 
possess a horny tube called an ompoMor, by means of 
which they bore into wood or the earth and deposit their 
eggs one after another, 
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After hatching from the egg, insects pass through a 
series of changes of form called a metamorphosis. The 
butterfly passes through four stages: 1, the egg; 2, the 
caterpillar or larva; 3, the chrysalis or pupa; and, 4, the 
imago or adult insect. In the grasshopper the perfect or 
adult insect differs chiefly from the larva in haying wings; 
in such insects the metamorphosis is said to be incomplete; 
while the butterfly and bee have a complete metamorphosis, 
the larva or oaterpillar being entirely unlike the imago or 
perfect insect. 

Insects are both useful and injurious to vegetation. 
Were it not for certain bees and moths, orchids and many 
other plants would not be fertilized; insects also assist in 
the cross-fertilization of plants. For full crops of many of 
our fruits and vegetables, we are largely indebted to bees, 
flies, moths, and beetles, which, conveying pollen from 
flower to flower, ensure the . production of abundant seeds 
and fruits. Mankind, on the other hand, suffers enormous 
losses from the attacks of injurious insects. Within a 
period of four years, the Rocky Mountain locust, migrating 
eastward, inflicted a loss of $200,000,000 on the farmers of 
the West. In the year 1864 the losses occasioned by the 
chinch-bug in the corn and wheat crop of the valley of the 
Mississippi amounted to upward of $100,000,000. It is 
estimated that the average annual losses in the United 
States from insects is about $100,000,000. On the other 
hfind, hosts of ichneumon flies and Tachina flies reduce 
the numbers and usually prevent undue increase in the 
numbers of injurious insects. 

The number of species of insects is estimated to be about 
190,000. Of these there are about 25,000 species of Hyme- 
noptera (bees, wasps, etc.); about 25,000 species of Lepi- 
doptera (butterflies and moths); about 24,000 2>t/7^e?'a (two- 
winged flies), and 90,000 Ooleoptera (beetles); with about 
4600 species of Arachnida (spiders, etc.), and 800 species 
of Myriopoda (millepedes, centipedes, etc.). 

Insects are distributed all over the surface of the earth. 
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Most of the species are confined to the warmer portions of 
the globe, becoming fewer as we approach the North Polar 
regions. Many are inhabitants of fresh water; a very few 
inhabit the sea. 

Sub-Classes of Insects. 

1. Body soft, caterpillar-like. , ,Mdlaeopoda, Peripatus. 

2. Body hard, many -jointed, with many pairs 

of feet Myriopoda, Millipedes. 

8. Body in two regions; no wings; no an- 
tennae; 8 legs ArcLchnida, Spiders, etc. 

4. Body in three regions; with wings; 6 leg^Mexapoda, Bee, etc. 

Sub Class L— Malacopoda. 

Oeneral Characters of Malacopoda. — This group is repre- 
sented by a single animal, the Peripatus of the tropics, in 
which the soft worm-like body has rudimentary jaws and 
a pair of fleshy feet, ending in two claws, to each segment; 
it breathes by minute air-tubes. 

Sub-Class 2 . — Mybiopoda. 

Oeneral Characters of Myriopoda. — The centipedes and 
millepedes are distinguished by their cylindrical body, the 
abdominal segments being numerous and similar to the 
thoracic segments, all provided with a pair of feet. The 
head is free, with a pair of antennae, and two or three pairs 
of jaw-like appendages. 

Oi'der 1. Chilognatha, — To this group belong the mille- 
pedes, Juhis, etc. (Fig. 139). The segments are round or 
flattened, and the feet are inserted near together, and there 
appear to be two pairs to each segment. Millepedes feed 
on dead, sometimes fresh leaves, and on fallen fmit. 

Order 2. Chilopoda, — This group is represented by the 
centipede, in which the body is flattened. In Geophilus 
(Fig. 140, G. UpuncUceps) there are from thirty to two 
hundred segments. Our most common form is Lithoiius 



AmericanuB, found under logs, etc. The ceutipede {ScoUh 
pendra keros) is ^ery poisouous, the poison-aaca being 
lodged in the two large lungs or second pair of jaw-l^[B. 




Sub-Class 3. — Araciinida. 

General Cliaracten of Araolinids. — The bodies of spiders 
and aeorpione, etc., are divided into two regions, a head- 
thorax and abdomen, the head being closely united with 
the thorax. There are no aiit«iiiiEe, only a pair of mandi- 
bles and a pair of maxillse, with four pairs of legs. There 
are never any componnd cjcs. The young are usually like 
the adult, except in the mites, in which there is a slight 
metamorphoBis, the young being born with but three pairs 
of legs, while the full-grown mite has four piitrs. 

An example of the sub-class is the spider, which is char- 
acterized by having two or thi-eo pairs of spinnerets, out 
of which the silk is drawn in spinning their ivebs. Besides 
breathing by air-tubes, spiders have so-called lungs com- 
posed of several leaves, into which the blood flows. 



MITES AND SCORPIONS. 



OitDEUS OF Arachnid A. 



1. Body small, rounded; no distinct abdomen.., ^carina, Hiles. 

2. Body witli u jointed nbdonicii Pedipalpi, Scorpiun. 

8. Bo<ly witb a, thicic unjoiuted al>domeD Araiieina, Spiders. 

Order 1, Acarina. — The mites (Fig. 141) are the 6im- 
plest Ai'achtiida, the body being oval in form, the liead 
iiBually small, more or less merged with the tliorar, while 
tlie latter is not separate from the abdomen. The tick 



(Fig. 143) is a large mite. It infests cattle, sometimes 
burying itsolf in the Bkin of hnman beings. 

Order 2. Pedipalpt. — This group embraces the scoipion 
(Fig, 143), the false-scorpions, the whip-scorpions, and the 
harvest-men {Phalangium). In all these forms tlie abdo- 
men is plainly segmented, the segments not bcitigTisiblo in 
the mites or spiders. Usualiy the maxillary palpi are much 
enlarged, and end in claws. The scorpion is viviparous, 
the young being bronglit forth alive. Tlie young scorpiouB 
cling to the back of the mother. The sting of the scor- 
pion is lodged in the tail, which is perforated, and con- 
tains in the bulbous enlargement an active poison. Though 
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producing sickness, pain, and swelling in the partwonuded, 

the sting of the scorpioo ia seldom fatal. 

The little false-scorpions {Chelifer, Fig. 144) often occur 
in books, under the bark of trees, and under stones. The 
whip-scorpion is confined to warm countries; Thelyphonus 
giganteus occurs in New Mexico and Mexico. Its abdo- 
men ends in a long laeh-like appendage. Its bite is poi- 
sonous. The harvest-men, or daddj-loug-legs, are common 




... -Chelifer ran- 
idei. UagDifled. 

in dark places about houses. Tliej feed on plant-lice. Our 
common species is PJtalangiuni dorsatum. 

Order 3. Araiieina. — The spiders are always recognizable 
by their round abdomen, attached by a slender pedicel to 
the head-thorax. They breathe, like the scorpions, both 
by lungs as well as by tracheie, and the young resemble 
the parents in haying four pairs of feet. The man- 
dibles end in hollow points, through which the poison 
exudes, the two poison-glands being situated in the head. 
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The male Bpider ia usually much smaller than the fe- 
male; the latter lay their eggs in silken cocoons. The 
tarantula {Lycom) usually lives in holes in the ground, and 
sometimes conceals the opening by covering it with a few 
dead leaves. The common gardes spider is Epeira vulga- 



FiQ. Xa.—HygiiU. iTVp^MiT Spider- 

ris. It lives ahout houses and in gai-dens; its geometrical 
web is very regular. The large trap-door spider {Mygale) 
has four lung-sacs instead of two, as in the other spiders, 
and only two pairs of spinnerets. Mygale Emtzii (Fig. 
145) inhabits the Western plains and Utah; the gigantio 
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MygaU avicularia of South America is known to seize 
small birds and sack their blood. There are probably 
about eight hundred species of spiders in North America; 
their colors are often brilliant, and sometimes, from the 
harmony in their coloration with that of the flowers in 
which they hide or the leaves on which they may rest, 
elude the sight of insectivorous birds. John Burroughs, in 
his "Pepacton," says that one sunny April day his "atten- 
tion was attracted by a soft, uncertain purring sound" made 
by little spiders travelling about over the leaves. 

Sub-Class 4. — Hexapoda. 

General Characters of Hexapods. — Winged insects have 
Ofc separate head, thorax, and abdomen. They have com- 
poxttd as well as simple eyes, two pairs of wings, and three 
pairs of thoracic legs. There are ten orders; the wasps and 
bees standing at the head of all the insects. 

Obdebs of Hbxafod Insects. 

f 1. Wingless, often leaping by a ) Thysanura: Spring-tails, etc 

spring ) *' 

2. Fore wings minute, elytra- ) 

like ; abdomen ending in a > Dermatoptera: Earwig. 

forceps ) 

8. Wings net-veined; fore wings w^ j^,,^^ Grasahop- 

narrow; hmd wings folded; v J^ * *^ 

metamorphosis incomplete. . ) 

4. Four net-veined wings,moutb. ^ n-^..^^^^ j -m-, .^ « ^ 

pa^s adapted for biLg; .et. '^^:^7T^.J^XT 
amorpliosis mcomplete ; * ' j xxico, ^w.. 

5. Wings net- veined; metamor- ) Neuroptera: Lace-winged Fly, 
pbosis complete ) etc. 

6. Mouth parts forming a beak ) „ , 
for sucking ) ^^^'P^ra: Bugs. 

7. Fore wings sheathing the ) _, , 
hinder ones \ ^o^^i^<^' Beetles. 

8. One pair of wings Diptei'a: Flies. 

9. Four wings and body scaled; i X€fpwf<?p<^ra; Buttei-flies and 
maxillsB forming a proboscis, j Moths. 



c 
p. 

o 

w 



10. Four clear wings; hinder ) __ _ 

pair small ; a tongue ) Uymenoptera: Bees, Wasps. 



etc. 
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Order 1. Tkysamira, — The stiring-tails {Podura) and 
SmynthuTus (Fig. 146) and bristle- tails (Lepisma) are ex- 
amples of this order. Tiie Podumna have a -,._^^_. 
peculiar forked appendage in tlte end of the "^fc^i^t 
body, wliicli is held in place by a hook; when ' v* 
set free the spring darts backward, throwing 
the minute insect high in the air. 

Order 3. J?erffia^^forfl.--The earwig (For- 
ficula) is the representative of this small 
group, which is characterized by the small, 
short, elytra-like fore wines, and the large 
pecnhar hind wings, while the body ends in a 'hunM,a8prine- 

^ ,., °' ■' tail. Magniflea. 

force pa -like appendage. 

Order 3. Orthoptera. — Locusts, grasshoppers, crickets, 
etc., are called Orthoptera (straight-wings) from their nar- 
row, straight, fore wings; the broad hinder pair being 
folded fan-liko under the fore pair. 

Many Orthoptera, ae the crickets, green grasshoppers, 



Tia. 147.— A KBt;did-Iike torm reaembllni; a leat. 

katydids (Fig. 147), etc., and locusts (Fig, 148), produce 
loud, shrill sonnds. The sound ia made in three ways, i.e., 
first, by rubbing the base of one wing-cover on the other 
(crickets and gi-een grasshoppers); second, by rubbing the 



inner surface of the hind ]eg8 agaiiiBt the outer surface of 
the front winga (some locnste); third, by rubbing together 




Fra. 140,— An African Maniit, or BoothBayer, with tts ege-rnata. 

the upper surface of the front edge of the hind wings and 
the under surface of the wing-covera during flight {aome 
locusts). 



TBE PSEtlDO-SBtJROPTBRA. 



Other examples of Orfcboptora are Mantis {Fig. 149), the 
cnrions leaf insect (Fig. 150), and the atick insect (Fig. 151). 




Fla. lSl.-8Hck 



Order 4. Fseudo-muroptera. — Dragon-flies (Figs. 152, 
153), May-flies, and white ants represent this order. They 




Fla. U9,— DragoQ-fl; {Diplax Elita). 



Fio. VSi.—AarUm. Not. site. 



hftTe broad, net-veined wings. The metamorphosis is in- 
complete, the ptipse (Fig. 154) being active and feeding on 
smaller insects, only diflering from the larvte in having 
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rudiments of wings. Dragon-flies are constantly on the 
wing in pursuit of insects; they are sometimes called 
** mosquito hawks." 

May-flies or day-flies (Pig. 155) are so-called from their 
shortness of life, as they live but a day or two. The young 
live in the water^ and breathe by feathery gills on the side 
of the body. 





Fio. 154.—Pupa of a Dragon-fly 



Fio. 155.— May-fly and larva, the latter 
enlarged. 



The white ants live in stumps and fallen trees^ and in 
the tropics do much harm by undermining the timbers of 
houses, and destroying furniture, books, etc. Their colo- 
nies are very populous. In our white ant there are besides 
males and females, workers and soldiers, the latter with 
large heads and long jaws. The white ants in Africa build 
conical hills six feet or more in height. 



THE BEMtPTERA, 
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Order 5. Neuroptera. — These are net- veined insects with 
a complete metamorphosis, the clirysalis residing in a 




Fig. 156.— Chrysopa and group of stalked eggs.. 

cocoon. Such are the lace- winged fly (Fig. 166), the ant- 
lion, and the caddis-fly. The aphis-lion is the larva of the 





Fio. 157.— Case-worm, 
a, case. 



Fio. 158.— Coreu«, Squash-bug. Natural size. 



lace- winged fly, and devours with its long sickle-shaped 
jaws large numbers of plant-h* The caddis or case-worm 




Fio. 159.— Chinch-bug and its early stages. After Riley. 

(Fig. 157) is somewhat like a caterpillar, but lives in ponds 
and brooks, breathing by long thread-like gills. 

Order 6. Hemiptera. — The bugs (Fig. 158) have a long 



beak bent on the breast. They suck the juices of plaata 
and of other insects. The chinch-bng (Fig. 159) is fear- 
fnll; destractive in certain ;eara to com and wiieat; col- 




^^^' 



Wg, 160.— Serenleen-rear Loouft. a, b, pupa; t, d, eggs. 




-Apple Aphis. Hotnrol size and enlarged. 



lecting under the base of the leaves in great nnmbers, it 
sucks the sap and kills the plant. 

While most insects live but one and some live two years, 
the seventeen-year Cicada (Fig. 160) lives over sixteen 
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years as a larva, becoming a pupa and finallj acquiring 

wings on the seventeenth. 

The Aphis or plant-louse (Fig. 161) is provided with two 
tubes on the end of tlio body from wliich " honey dew" 
drops, which attracts auts, wasps, etc. In summer the 
female plant-lice bring forth young alive, and as there may 
be nine or ten generations, one virgin Aphis may become 
the pai-ent of millions of children and grandchildren. 

Order 1. Coleoptera. — In beetles the fore-wings are thick- 
ened, not used in flight, and form sheaths {elytra), which 



Fit). Ifi^.— Metamorphosia of the Haj-beetle : S, tarira^ l, pupa, 

protect the under or hinder pair. Their young are called 
grubs; the pupse usually rest in cocoons of earth, etc., their 
metamorphosis being complete (Fig. 163). The tiger and 
ground beetles have long sharp jaws for seizing other 
insects; they are the tigers of the insect world. The bury- 
ing-beetles are scavengers, and useful insects they are. 
The leaf-beetles are very numerous, and eompi-ise as in the 
potato-beetles (Fig. 163) some of our most destructive in- 
sects. Injurious to trees and fruit are the bo ring- beetles 
and the weevils. The latter with their long beak, at the 



end of which are the thick powerfal j&ws, bore into nuts 
and seeds or fraiL Such are the plam-weevil (Fig. 161), 



Fia. 16S.— Golondo poUt^toetle; a,esga; b.b, b,larTa: i 



and the chestnut, acorn, and hickoi-y-nut veevils. These 
veeviU when disturbed instantly feign death; and they also 




escape the attacks of the ever-watclifal birds by their resem- 
blance to buds. A few beetles are beautifully phosphoi-es- 
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oeiiL SacU are the fire-flies, the cucujo of the West 
Indies, and the glow-worm. 




Fia. lSS.-The earl; slageB of IhE 

of the larva; a. air-tubes; — 
the same larva, enlai-ged ; 
ant«nnee. E, a terminal spiracle 
All the fl^nires much enlarged. 



Order 8. Diptera.-~1\iQ common house-fly (Fig. 165) is 
a type of this group, all the members of which hare but 




Via. IM.— Bot-flr ol the ex ai 

two wings, while the tongue is especially developed for lap- ' 
ping up liquids. The common house-fly lives one day in 
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the egg Btat«, from five days to a week as a maggOu, and 
from fiTe to Beven days in the pupa state. It breeds 
about stables. 

The Tachina-fly is beneficial to man, from its parasitism 

in the bodies of caterpillars and other injurious inEects. 

The bot-fly (Fig. 166, Hypoderma 

bovis) is closely allied to the house-fly, 

but llie maggot is much lai'ger. The 

larval bot-fly of the horae liyeB in the 

stomiich; that of the sheep in the 

I ) frontal sinus, a cavity io the forehead. 

The Syrphus flies (Fig. 167, Syr- 

pkus poUtus) mimic wasps; their mag- 

FiQ. 107.— ^rrphiu poiitut gots are most useful in devonring 

*"■■ aphides. 

The fleas are wingless flies, allied to winged forms which 

are intermediate between the house-flies and crane-flies. 

In the two-winged gall-flies (Cecidomyia, etc.. Fig. 168, 
C. tritici, Hessian-fly) tlie body is small and slender, with 
long antennse. Tlie craTte-flies (Tipula) are large flies, 
standing near tlie head of the order, iiud, like the flea and 




pupa; c, iDclBlOD In nheat-utalt tar li 



gull-fly, the chrysalis is enclosed in a cocoon, there being 
no pupariuvi or pupa-caae, as in the lower flies. Lastly, 
wo have the mosquito (Figs. 169, 170), whose larva is 
aquatic, and bi-eathes by a process on the end of the body, 
containing an air-tube. 



BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
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Order 9. Lepidoptera, — The butterflies and moths are 
known by their scaly bodies, the spiral maxillae or tongue 




Fio. 169.*—^, larva; c, its respiratory tube. B, pupa; d^ respiratory tube, a, 

two paddles at the end of the body. 

rolled up between the two large labial palpi, and by their 
usually broad scaly wings. 

The larger moths are represented by the canker-worm, 
the grass army- worm and the cotton army- worm (Fig. 171), 



fnsc 




Fio. 170.— Head of Mosquito enlarged, a, antennee: m, mandibles; mar, maxilla; 
mp, maxillary palpi; 2, labium; h, the uppermost filament, the hypo-pharynx. 

SO destructive to vegetation; the silk-worm moth {Bomhyx 
mori) of the Old World, and the American silk-worm ( Telea 
Polyphemus). 
Tb© hawk-moths (^Sphinx) are distinguished by their large 
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size aud very luiig tongue. The butterflies differ from tlie 

moths iu having knobbed aa- 

teuQse, while their clirysalidea 

' are often ornamented with 

golden or silvery spots. 

Order 10. Hymenoptera. — 
The bees stand at the head of 
the insect series in perfection 
' of parts, especially those of the 
mouth. 
F.o.m.-Ew,»t*^nur,andmoth The ZTymenop/erfl are repre- 
"ATt^'^^"^''^ "" C"'«™aeutedby the saw-fliee, the gall- 
flies, the ichneumon -flies and 
the anta, the sand-wasps, mnd-wasps, paper-making waepa, 
and bees. 
The lowest family is the Urocerides, or horn-tails (Fig, 




Fib. 174^-GaU-lly otoak. 




himba. Nat, 
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17a, larva of Tremex columha), whose fleehy white larvse 
bore in treea. The adults are large, with a long, eaw-like 
ovipositor. In the saw-flies {Tentkredifiidm, Fig. 173 the 
pear-slug, Selandria cerasi) the larva strongly resembles a 
caterpillar, having eight pairs of abdominal foet. 

The gall-flies (Fig. 174, Cynips) are small Hymenoptera ■ 
which lay eggs in the leaves or stems of the oak, etc., 



which, from the irritation set up by their presence, causes 
the swelling termed a gall. 

The iohneumon-fliea (Fig. 175) are very numerous in 
species and individuals; by their ovipositor, often very 
long, they pierce the bodies of caterpillars, inserting sev- 
eral or many eggs into tbera; the larv£e feed only on the 
fatty tissues of their host, but this usually causes the death 
of the caterpillar before its transformation. 

The fomily of ants is remarkable for the complexity of 



the colony, the diriHion of labor and the reasoning powers 
manifested by the workers and soldiers, which, with the 
males and females, constitnte the ant-colony. 
Certain ants enslave other species; have herds of cattle, 
the aphides; bnild complicated nests or 
formicaries, tunnel broad rivers, lay np 
seeds for nse in the winter-time, are 
patterns of indnstry, and exhibit a readi- 
■• ness in overcoming extraordinary emer- 
. gencies, which show that they have suf- 
ficient reasoning powers to meet the 
exigencies of their life; their ordinary 
acts being instinctive — namely, the re- 
_ suits of inherited habits. The leaf -cutter 

F«,. m.-iiud-d«uber. ^^^^ .j Central and South America (Fig. 
176) are famous from their leaf -cutting habits; the soldiers 
have large triangular beads, while the workers have much 
smaller rounded heads. 
The mud-daubers {Pelopwtis, Fig. 177) build their nests 



against stono walls, of pellets of mud, while the sand- and 
mnd-waepg dig deep holes (Fig. 178, Sphex iehneumonea) 
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in gravelly walks, and have the instinct to sting grass- 
hoppei'S ID one of the thoracic nerve-centrea, thus paralyzing 

the victim, in which the wasp 
lays her egga; the young hatch- 
ing, feed upon the living but 
paralyzed grasshoppers, the 
gtore of living food not being 

eshauated until the larval wasp « 

is -ready to stop eating and 
finish its transformations. 

The genuine paper- ma king 
wasps are numerons in specioa; 
here the workers are winged, 
and differ from the females or 
queens in being rather smaller. 

OdyneTua builds cells of mad. " 

Tiie genuine paper-making 
wasps, such as Vespa, build 
several tiers of cells, arranged 
mouth downward, and envel- 
oped by a wall of several thick- 
nesses of paper. In the VespiB, ^ 
the females found the colony, ( 
and raise a brood of workers, 
which early in the summer 
assist the queen in completing 
the nest. 

The bees also present a grad- 
oal series from those which 
are solitary, living in holes in 
the eaiih, like the ants (Fig. ' 
179), and forming silk-lined 

earthen cocoons, to those Fiq. m.— Nm* of Andrena. g, lerel 

... - 1 .,-, ■ I orKTOUnd: a. flrst-made cell, coa- 

Which are social, with winged tainlnBapum; (j. Maryaa; c. pol- 

workers, slightly differing from ^i^^a!s« tK^ i^ioeited'by 

the queens. The queen hum- " 

ble-bee hibernates, snd in the spring founds her colony by 
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laying np pellets of pollen in some subterranean monse- 
nest or in a stump, and the young hatching, gradually eat 
the pollen, anb when it is exhausted and they are fully fed, 
they spin an OTal cylindrical cocoon; the first brood are 
workers, the second males and females. The partly hex- 
agonal cells of the stingless bees of the tropics [Melipona) 
are built by the bees, while the hexagonal cells of the honey-- 
bee are made by the bees from wax secreted by minute 
glands in the abdomen. Though the cells are hexagonal, 
they are not built with mathematical exactitude, the sides 
not always being of the same length and thickness. 

The cells made for the young or larval drones are larger 
than those of the workers, and the single queen-cell is large 
and irregularly slipper-shaped. Drone-eggs are supposed 
not to be fertilized. Certain worker-eggs have been known 
to transform into queen-bees. On the other hand, worker- 
bees may lay drone-eggs. The maximum longevity of a 
worker is eight months, while some queens have been 
known to live five years. The latter will often, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, lay from 2000 to 3000 eggs a day. 
The first brood of workers live about six weeks in summer^ 
and are succeeded by a second brood. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Branch VIII. — ^Vertebrata {Bach-honed Animals). 

General Chasagtebs of Vebtebsates.— -We have seen 
that most of the foregoing types of animals have the body 
protected by a crust or shell, enclosing* the muscles and 
other internal organs; bub now we come to animals which 
have an internal bony support or skeleton. The skeleton 
consists of a backbone (Fig. 180) with bones forming a 
skull, and a series of bones supporting the limbs. Fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals or beasts, are familiar exam- 
ples of vertebrates^ while man himself is a vertebrate. Ver- 
tebrates in general have bodies which are symmetrical, i.e., 
the two sides repeat each other; they nave a brain-box or 
skull containing the brain and, tne mouth and pharynx, 
with two eyes, two ears, and usually two nasal openings. 
To the trunk are attached two pairs of limbs; the lore- 
arms in man corresponding to the fore legs of the horse or 
dog. , 

Now if we cut a fish in two- and closely examine the sec- 
tion, we shall notice that above the backbone is a little cav- 
ity containing the nervous cord, and below a much larger 
cavity containing the viscera, i.e., heart, liver, stomach or 
intestine. Thus there are two cavities, the nervous one 
^bove, and the visceral one below the backbone (Figs. 181, 
182). In this respect the backboned animals differ from 
the backboneless or invertebrate animals, in which there is 
but one body-cavity, with the nervous system situated on 
the floor of this cavity. 

Vertebrates have a true heart, with one, generally two, 
auricles, and one or two ventricles, and, besides arteries and 



pleural, andc, theabdomlDaldlvlBioDB 
of the ventral cavity, separated trom 
one another bytbe diaphrajau, <f ; t, 
the naHal.'and o. the mouth chamber. 
OMnin^ behind into the pbaiynx.rrom 
which one tube leads to the lungs. 1. 
and another ti) the stomach,/; h, the 
heart; k. a kidney; i, the Bympathetic 
nervous chain. From the stomach. /, 
the Intestinal tube leads Ihraugh the 
abdominal cavity to the posterior 
upeuing ol the aumentary cooaL 
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reins, a system of capillary Tessels, which are minute tubes 
connecting the ends of the smaller arteries with the smaller 
Teins. There are no genuine capillaries in the lower ani- 
mals exactly comparable with those of vertebrates. 

The blood is red in all the vertebrates except the lance- 
let, and besides white corpuscles contains red corpnscles. 
While fishes and tadpoles breathe by gills, all land and am- 
phibioiis vertebrates breathe the air directly by lungs con- 
nected by a windpipe {trachea) with the mouth. The 
nervous system consists of a brain and spinal cord. The 
brain consists of four pairi of lobes, i,e.y the oLfactoiy 



Fio, ISa.— A dLurrammsflc iiectlon acrosn the body in the chest region, x. tbe 
dorea) tube, which contains the splnaJ cord : the black mass surrounding It <B 
Biertebra: a. the gullet, a part ol Uie alinientarv canal; h, Che brarC; ty, 
Brmpathetic nerroiu syBlem; II. lungs; the dotted lines around tbemare tlie 
pleune;rr. ribs; it, the breaetbooa. Froxa Martin. 

lobes, cerebral hemispheres, the optic thalami with the 
pineal gland, and the optic lobes; besides these lobes, which 
are arranged in pairs, there are two single parts of the 
brain, the cerebellum and the beginning of the spinal cord, 
called the medulla oblongata. 

The limbs each consist of a single long bone, sncceeded 
by two long bones, followed by two transverse rows of 
short wrist orankle bones, and five series of long finger or 
toe bones called phalanges. For example, in the fore limb 
of most vertebrates, as in. the arm of man, to the shonlder 
girdle is articulated the humerus; this is succeeded by the 
ulna and radius; these by the wrist-bones or carpala, and 
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the finger-bones or phalanges, the single row of phalanges 
forming the digit (finger or toe). To the pelvis are at- 
tached the hind limbs, consisting each of 9k femur or thigh, 
which is succeeded by the tibia and fibula (shank-bones), 
which are followed by the tarsal and metatarsal bones 
(ankle-bones)y and by the phalanges or bones forming the 
toes. 

Classes op Vbrtbbratbs. 

1. No skull or brain; blood colorless Leptoea/rdU. 

d. Xotocord persistent; no Jaw-bones; six to ten 

pairs of purse-like gills MarsipobranehU, 

8. Swimming by fins; with gills; a movable under 

jaw Pueei, 

4. Amphibious; true limbs and lungs; skin smooth, 

no scales; no claws Batraehia. 

5. Claws and scales present RepiiUa, 

6. Body covered with feathers; fore limbs forming 

wings Affe». 

7. Body covered with hair; suckling their young. . ,MammaUa. 

Class L — Leptocardii {Lancelet). 

The lancelet is the only type of this class. From its 
worm-like form it was regarded as a worm by some authors, 
and as a moUusk ("Limax") by Pallas. The body is four 
or five centimetres in length, slender, compressed, pointed 
at each end, hence the generic name {Arnp/iioxus, a/iq)t, 
both, oSvSf sharp), the head-end being thin, compressed. 
The muscular segments are distinct to the naked eye. 
From the mouth to the vent is a deep ventral furrow, and 
a slight fin extends along the back and ventrally as far 
front as the vent. 

The lancelet, A. lanceolatus (Pallas), lives in sand just 
below low-water mark, rangiog on our coast from the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay to Florida; it also occurs on the 
South American coast, and in the European seas and the 
East Indies, the species being nearly cosmopolitan. 

As this is the lowest Vertebrate, its structure and mode 
of development merit careful study. 
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The mouth is oval, surrounded with a circle of ciliated 
tentacles supported by semi-cartilaginous processes aidsing 
from a circumoral ring. The mouth leads directly into a 
large broad pharynx or " branchial sac" (Fig. 183, g), pro- 
tected at the entrance by a number of minute ciliated lobes. 

The walls of this sac are perforated by long ciliated slits, 
comparable with those of the branchial sacs of Ascidians 
and of Balanoglossus. The water which enters the mouth 
passes out through these slits where it oxygenates the blood, 
and enters the general body-cavity, thence passing out of 
the body through the abdominal pore (Fig. 183, p). The 
pharynx leads to the stomach (/), with which is connected 
the liver or coecum. There is a pulsatile vessel or tubular 




Fio. 183b— a, Tent; /, stomach; o, pharynx; n, nervotns oord; p, pore; r, noto- 
cord; t, tentacles. From LdtkeD^s Zoology. 

heart, beginning at the free end of the liver, and ex- 
tending along the under side of the pharynx, sending 
branches to the sac and the two anterior branches to the 
dorsal aorta. "On the dorsal side of the pharynx the 
blood is poured by the two anterior trunks, and by the 
branchial veins which carry away the aerated blood from 
the branchial bars, into a great longitudinal trunk or 
dorsal aorta, by which it is distributed throughout the 
body." (Huxley.) There are also vessels distributed to 
the liver, and returning vessels, representing the portal 
and hepatic veins. The blood-corpuscles are white and 
nucleated. 

The vertebral column is represented by a notocord 
which extends to the end of the head far in front of the 
nervous cord; and also by a series of small semi- cartilagin- 
ous bodies above the nervous system, and which are thought 
to represent either neural spines or fin-rays. The nervous 
cord lies over the notocord; it is not divided into a true 
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brain * and spinal cord, but sends oflE a few nerves to the 
periphery, with nerves to the two minute eye-spots. There 
are no kidneys like those of the higher Vertebrates, but 
glandular bodies which may serve as such. The reproductive 
glands are square masses attached in a row on each side of 
the walls of the body-cavity. The eggs may pass out of the 
mouth or through the pore. Kowalevsky found the eggs 
issuing in May from the mouth of the female, and fertil- 
ized by spermatic particles likewise issuing from the mouth 
of the male. The eggs are very small, 0.105 millimetres 
in diameter. The eggs undergo total segmentation, leav- 
ing a segmentation-cavity which becomes the body-cavity. 

The blastoderm now invaginates and the embryo swims 
about as a ciliated gastrula. The body is oval, and the 
germ does not differ much in appearance from a worm, 
star-fish, or ascidian in the same stage of growth. No ver- 
tebrate features are yet developed. 

Soon the lively ciliated gastrula elongates, the alimentary 
tube arises from the primitive gastrula-cavity, while the 
edges of the flattened side of the body grow up as ridges 
which afterwards, as in all vertebrate embryos, grow over 
and enclose the spinal cord. When the germ is twenty-four 
hours old it assumes the form of a ciliated flattened cylin- 
der, and now resembles an Ascidian embryo, there being a 
nerve-cavity, with an external opening, which afterwards 
closes. The notocord appears at this time. 

Intiiyjiftjii stage observed the adult characters had ap- 
f; the mouth is formed, the first pair of gill-openings 
Ere see&fileven additional pairs appearing. It thus appears 
. that whiMphe lancelet at one time in its life presents 
Ascidian features, yet, as Balfour states, "all the modes of 
development found in the~higher Vertebrates are to be 
looked upon as modifications of that of Amphioxus." 



*Langerhans has figured an olfactory lobe; and all observers 
agree that a ventricle is present; thus there is a slight approximation 
to a brain. 
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Class II. — Mabsipobranchii {Lampreys, or Cyclostomi). 

General Characters of the Cyclostomatous Vertebrates. — 
In the hag-fish and lamprey, representatives of the jawless 
Vertebrates, the body is long and slendei*, cylindrical, the 
skin smooth, scaleless, with only a median dorsal and ven- 
tral fin (or in Myxine only a small lower median fin); the 
mouth is circular, and in the lampreys armed with numer- 
ous conical teeth. There is no bony skeleton; the spinal 
column is represented simply by a thick rod (dorsal cord, 
notocord) surrounded by a sheath. The skull is cartilag- 
inous, not movable on the vertebral column; is very imper- 
fectly developed, having no jaws, the hyo-mandibular bones 
and the hyoid arch existing in a very rudimentary state. 
The few teeth present in the hag-fish are confined to the 
palate and tongue; those of the lamprey are numerous, 
conical, and developed on the cartilages supporting the lips. 

The nervous system is much as in the fishes, the brain 
with its olfactory, cerebral lobes, thalami, optic lobes, and 
medulla being developed, the cerebellum in Myxine blended 
with, in the lamprey free from the medulla. The digestive 
canal is straight, with no genuine stomach, but the liver is 
much as in higher Vertebrates. The respiratory organs 
are very peculiar, being purse-like cavities (whence the 
name Marsipobranchii), in the lamprey seven in num- 
ber on each side of the pharynx, opening externally by 
small apertures; internally they connect with a long cav- 
ity lying under the oesophagus, and opening anteriorly 
into the mouth. The heart is like that of fishes, as are 
the kidneys. The eyes are minute, sunken in the head and 
under the skin in the hag {Myxine), but larger in the 
lamprey. 

Another extraordinary feature in the class is the single 
nasal aperture, as opposed to the two occurring in all higher 
Vertebrates. The aperture leads to a sac, which in the 
J!/ya;m5 communicates with the mouth (pharnyx), but ia 
the lamprey forms a cul-de-sac, 
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The ovaries and male glands (the sexes being distinct) 
are unpaired plates suspended from the back-bone, and have 
no ducts, the eggs breaking through the walls of the ovary, 
falling into the abdominal cavity and passing out of the 
abdominal pore. The eggs of Myxine are very large in 
proportion to the fish, enclosed in a horny shell, with a fila- 
ment at each end by which it may adhere to objects. 

The hag-fish is about a foot long and an inch thick, with 
the head small, a median palatine tooth, and two comb-like 
rows of teeth on the tongue. There is a single gill-opening 
a long way behind the head; there are large mucous or 
slime-glands on the side of the body, for these fishes are 
very slimy. The hag lives at considerable depths in the 
sea; we have dredged one at 114 fathoms in soft deep mud 
off Cape Ann. It is often parasitic, attaching itself to the 
bodies of fish, and has been found to have made its way 
into the body-cavity of sturgeons and haddock. 

The lamprey lives both in fresh and salt water. The 
eggs of the common lamprey, Petromyzon marinus (Linn.), 
are laid in early spring, the fish following the shad up the 
rivers, and spawning in fresh water, seeking the sea in 
autumn; small individuals, from five to seven inches long, 
have been seen by Dr. Abbott attached to the bellies of 
shad, sucking the eggs out of the oviducts. 

The lamprey when six inches long is quite unlike the 
adult, being blind, the eyes being concealed by the skin; 
it is toothless, and has other peculiarities. It is so strangely 
unlike the adult that it was described as a different genus 
{AmmoccBtes). P. nigricans Lesueur is smaller, and oc- 
curs in the lakes of New York and eastward, while P. niger 
Bafinesque is still smaller, and lives in the Western States. 

Class III. — Pisces (Sharks, Rays, Sturgeons, Garpikes, 

and bony fishes). 

General Characters of Fishes. — We now come to verte- 
brates which have genuine jaw-bones and fins in pairs, and 
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which, in short, ai-e allied to the Batrachiana, and through 
them with the reptiles, birds, and mammals. All the Sshes 
agree in having a true skull, to which is attached a mova- 
ble lower jaw. The brain ie well developed and tlie blood 
is rod. Fisbea breathe by gills, which form four arches on 

Donal fia. 



each side of the throat. The body is usually scaled. They 
are mostly oviparous; some bring forth their young alive. 

SuB-CLABBoa OP Fishes. 

1. SkeletoD cartilaginous; R-^ pairs r)f 

gillKipeniogs EUumcbranehii: Sharks, Buys. 

2. Skeleton carlilaginous or bony; 

scales often square, enamelled. .Oa/unM: Sturgeon, Qarpike. 
8. Skeleton bony, ol numerous sep- 
arate bones; 4 pairs of gills TeUoilei; Cod, Perch, etc. 

Scb-Clas8 I. — Elasuobranchii (Selachians, or Sharks 
and Rays). 
These are called Elusmobraiichs from the strap-like 
gill-openings {elasma, strap, and branchia, gill). The 
sharks, though fish-like, are very different from ordi- 
nary bony fish. Their skeleton or skull is so soft that it 
can be cut with a knife, while the tail is one-sided, the ver- 
tebral column ending in the larger upper lobe. They also 
have from five to seven gill-openings or slits, whereas the cod 
or perch has but one. The skin is either smooth, or with 
minute scales, forming shagreen. Both jaws are armed 
with numerous shai-p, flattened teeth, arranged in rows and 
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pointing backward, enabling them to seize and retain their 
prey. 

Sharks and skates are engines of destruction, being the 
terror of the seas. Their entire structure is such as to 
enable them to seize, crush, tear, and rapidly digest large 




Fio. 186.— Owfrocfon, or Port Jackson Shark. From Ltttken's Zoology. 

fishes or other marine animals. Hence their own forms are 
gigantic, soft, not protected by scales or armor, as they 
have few enemies. Hence they do not need a high degree 
of intelligence, nor special means of defence or protection, 




Fio. 186.— Mackerel Shark. 



though from their activity the circulatory system is highly 
developed, the heart being 3-chambered, there being two 
auricles, instead of one as in bony fishes. 

The eggs of sharks and rays are very large compared with 
those of bony fishes. The Cestracion (Fig. 185) is an old- 
fashioned form, which inhabits the Australian seag. 
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Order 1. Plagtostomi. — Our most common shark is the 
mackerel shark {Isurus punctatus. Pig. 186). It is from 
four to eight feet in length, and is often taken in fish-neta, 
being a surface-swimmer. In the thresher shark {Alopecias 
vulpes), the iipper lobe of the tail is nearly as long as the 
body of the ehark itself. It grows twelve or fifteen feet in 
length, and livos on the high seas of the Atlantic. 

Nearly twice tlie size of the thresher is the great basking 
shark, Selachs maxima. Of the North AtlanUc, which be- 
comes nine to thirteen metres (thirty or forty feet) in 
length. It lias very large giU-slita, and is by no means as 
ferocious as most sharks, since it lives on small fishes, and 



Fie. lET.— Cdrchttrioi. From LUCken's Zooli^y. 

in part, probably, on small floating animals, straining them 
into its throat throiigli a series of rays or fringes of an elas- 
tic, hard substance, but brittle when bent too much, and 
arranged like a comb along the gill-openings, the teeth 
being very small. 

Among the smaller sharks is the dog-fish (Sgualus Ameri- 
canua), distinguished by the sharp spine in front of each 
of the two dorsal fins. It is caught in great numbers for 
the oil which is extracted from its liver. The dog-shark 
(Mustelus canis), which is a little larger than the dog-fish, 
becoming over a metre (four feet) long, brings forth its 
young alive. 

The hammer-headed shark is so called from the head 
projecting far out on each side, the eyes being situated in 
the end of each projection. 
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It grows to the length of twelve feet, and U one of the 
most rapacious and formidable of Bea-monetere. Among 
the largest sharks are the species of Carchariaa (Fig. 187) 
One species frequents the Ganges, occurring sixty leagues 
from the sea. - 

Of the rays and skat«H, the saw-fish (Prisfia antiquorum) 
approximates most to the eliarks. Its snout is prolonged 
into a long, flat, bony blade, iirmed on each side with large 
teuth (Fig, 188). The common saw- 
fish inhabits the Mediterranean Sea 
and tlie Gulf of Mexico; it is vivipa- 
rous (Caton). PrislU Perroleli lives 
in the Senegal River. 

The genuine skates or rays have 
the body broad and flat and rhom- 
boidal, owing to the great extension 
of the thick pectoral fins. They 
swim close to the bottom, feeding 
upon Bhell-fish, crabs, etc., crushing 
them with their powerful flattened 
teeth. The smallest and most com- 
mon skate of our noitheast«rn Atlan- 
tic coast is Raja erinacea. It is one 
half of a metre (twenty inches) in 
length, and the males are smaller 
than the females. The largest species 
is the barndoor skate. Raja Imvis, 
which is over a metre (forty-two 
inches) long. Raja eglanleria (Fig. 
189) i-anges from Cape Cod to the 
Oaribbean Sea. The smaller figures 
in Fig. 189 represent respectively the 
^ mouth and gill-slits, and the jaws of 
Fia. IBS-Beak oi 8aw-fi8h. Myliobatis frtmeHvillU. 
fw\'oiu]i^iio6iriK'»u§ Ii the torjiedo the body is some- 
i«ie«ic«th, ■ ^^ii^j Q^^i ^,)^ ronuded. Fig. 190 

represents Torpedo marmorattis of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Our native species, found mostly in winter, especially on 
the low sandy ebores of Cape Cod is Torpedo occidentalis. 
Its batteries and nerves are subatantially as in the Euro- 
pean species. The electrical organs arc constructed on the 
principle of a Voltaic pile, consisting of two series or layers 



Fid. \fa.—Baja eglaitttria, nuJe. Houlli and gill-slits, f awg aod teetli of Mytio- 
batilfremvaviliu 

of six-sided cells, the space between the numerous fine 
transverse plates in the cells filled with a trembling jelly- 
like mass, each celt representing, so to speak, a Leyden jar. 
There are about 470 cells in each battery, each provided 
with nerves sent off from the fifth and eighth pairs of 
nerves. The dorsal side of the apparatus is positively elec- 
trical, the ventral side negatively so. The electrical cur- 
rent passes from the dorsal to the ventral side. When the 



electrical ray is disturbed by tbc touch of any object, the 
impression is conveyed by the sensory nerves to the brain, 
exciting there an act of the will which is conveyed along 



Pio. m.—Torptdo marmorattu. a, brain; b, medullHi oUongata; c, aptnal cord; 

d and 6', eleclrio portinn nt the triBeniinal« or Ullli pair «[ iieivts; ex', elec- 
triu portluiiot tlm piifiimc-gaHlrluiir eighth j)iilro(nerteB;/,]i?uuri-eNl nerve; 
II. ieil electric orgui I entire; g', right efeptnc organ dissected to show [hediB- 



the electric nerves to the batteries, producing a shock. 
The bennmbiiig power is lost by frequent exercise, beiui; 
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regained by rest; it is also increased by energetic circula- 
tion and respiration. As in muscular exertion the electri- 
cal power is increased by the action of strychnine. 

Marey has more recently made interesting experiments 
on the torpedo, examining the discharge of this fish with 
the telephone. Slight excitations provoked a short croak- 
ing sound. Each of the small discharges was composed of 
a dozen fluxes and pulsations, lasting about one fifteenth 
of a second. The sound got from a prolonged discharge, 
however^ continued three to four seconds, and consisted of 




Fio. 191.— The Devil-fish. {C^oioptera). From Ltitken's Zoology. 

a sort of groan, with tonality of about mi (165 vibrations), 
agreeing pretty closely with the result of graphic experi- 
ments. 

Marey has also studied the resemblance of the electrical 
apparatus of the electrical ray or torpedo and a muscle. 
Both are subject to will, provided with nerves of centrifugal 
action, have a very similar chemical composition, and re- 
semble each other in some points of structure. A muscle 
in contraction and in tetanus executes a number of succes- 
sive small movements or shocks, and a like complexity has 
been proved by M. Marey in the discharge of the torpedo. 

The sting-rays {Trygon) have no caudal fin, but the 
spinal column is greatly elongated, very slender, and armed 
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with a long, erect epine or "sting." Some lire in freali 
water. 

The defil-fish (Cephaloplerui diahohts) of the coast of 
South Carolina and Florida is the largest of our rays, being 
eighteen feet across from tip to lip of its pectoral fins, and 
ten feet in length, weighing sevei-al tons. It sometimes 
seizes the anchors of email vessels by means of the cnrved 
processes of its head and swims rapidly out to sea, carrying 



Fra. VB.—ChimcBTtt vutoarit. FVom Llltken's ZatAogT- 

the craft along with it. Closely allied to our devil-fish is 
the Ceratoptera (Fig. 191). 

Order %. If olocepkali. —This small bnt interesting group 
of sharks is representeil by the Chimmra (Fig, 193) of the 
North Atlantic, and Callorhynckus of the antarctic seas. 
In these figjies the four gill-opcnings are covered by a 
membrane, thus approaching the trne bony fishes; and 
there are but fonr teeth in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw. 

Scb-Cla83 II.— -Ganoidei {GarpiJces, Lung-fishta). 

The term Ganoid was applied to these fishes from the 
form of the scales, which in most of the species ore an^^lar, 
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square, or rhomboidal, and covered 
vith enamel, as Bccn in the com- 
mon garpike. In otliers, however, 
as in the Amia and Dipnoans, the 
scales are rounded or cycloid. The 
Bturgeons (Fig. 193) have the snout 
long and pointed, with tlio month 
underneath, and toothless; while 
the body is protected by very lurge 
Bcales. Acipenser siurio is tiio 
common seu-sturgeou of our coast, 
ascending rivers. The shovei- 
nosed sturgeor, Scapliirhynchops 
platyrhynchus, has a spade-like 
snout. It inliabits the waters of |£ 

the Mississippi Valley, Id 

The singular spoon-bill, PolyO' I'g 

don folium (Fig. 194), is five feet 
long; it is smooth- skinned, and 
has a snout one third as long as 
the body, and spatulate, vith thin 
edges. It has a very wide mouth 
with minute teeth, and lives on 
small Crustacea. It abounds in 
the Mississippi and its larger trib- 
utaries. 

The Dipnoi or lung-fiehes are 
so-called from the fact that often 
being in pools and streams liable 
to dry up, they breathe air directly, 
having true lungs, like those of 
frogs, as well as gills. Prom the 
natni'e of their brain and 3-cham- 
bered heart, the Dlpnoans are quite 
diSei-entfromallotherfiBhes, while 
on the other hand the notocovd 
is persistent. 

The body of the Dipnoans is 
somewhat eel-shaped, though not 
very long in pioportiou to its thick- 
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ness, and is covered with round scales. The pectoral and 
ventral fins are long, narrow, and pointed, and the verte- 
bral column extends to the end of the caudal fin, which 
ends in a point, not being two-lobed as in other fishes. 

The Australian lung-fish (Fig. 195) has but a single lung^ 
It attains a length of six feet. It can breathe either by 
gills or lungs alone. Ordinarily it uses its gills, but when tie 




Fio. 194.— Spoon-bill fish. From LUtken's Zoology. 



fish is compelled to live during droughts in thick muddy 
water charged with gases which are the product of decom- 
posing organic matter, it is obliged to use its lungs. It 
lives on the dead leaves of aquatic grasses, etc. The local 
English name is '* flat-head," the native name being "bar- 
ramundi." 
The African lung-fish (Fig. 196) hs& two lungs. It lives 




Fia. 196.— CerafodiM, or Australian Lung-flsh. (The tafl in nature ends in a 

point.) 

on leaves in the White Nile, the Niger, and Gambia rivers, 
where it buries itself in the mud a foot deep. A similar 
lung-fish (Lepidosiren) lives in the rivers of Brazil, and 
a similar fish (Polypterus), though with the long dorsal 
divided into sections, each with a separate ray and spine, 
inhabits the Nile and Senegal Rivers. 
Finally we come to those American Ganoids whose skele- 
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ton is solid and bony. These are the garpikes and mud- 
fish. 

The garpikes (Fig. 197) have large mouths and large, 
conical, sharp teeth, and the body is encased in an enamelled 
coat of mail. They are the terror of the Mississippi Eiver 
and its branches, as they destroy all the smaller fish. The 
largest species is the alligator gar {Lepidosteus spatula). 




Fig. 196.— Protapterua annectetis, a Lung-fish of Africa. One third natural 

size. 

which is sometimes nearly three yards (three metres) in 
length, and sometimes weighing several hundred pounds. 
So hard is its armor, that a blow with an axe cannot pene- 
trate its back, the only vulnerable point being its throat or 
the back of its head. It inhabits the lower Mississippi and 
the stagnant bayous and sluggish streams entering it. The 




Fio. 197.— Garpike. 



spawn resembles that of the toad, forming long ropes sev- 
eral inches in diameter, which are hung on old snags or 
roots. The eggs are laid in December and January, the 
young appearing in the spring, becoming fourteen inches 
long by the end of August* 



* See an interesting account of this remarkable fish, by G. P. Dun- 
bar, in the American Naturalut for Mny, 1882. 
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The mnd-GBh of Western aud Sontbern waters {Amia 
calva) is a conDepting link between the Ganoids and com- 
moQ or bony fiehee. It bears a general resemblance to and 
is about the size of a bass. Its tail is less " heterocercid " 
than that of the garpike, and thos it comes nearer to the 
bony fishes. 

Sub-Glass III. — Teleostei {Bony PKthes, Perch, Cod, etc.) 

These are our common fishes, of which there are nearly 

ten thousand species. The bones are small and exceedingly 

Qumerooe, a namber of gmalt bones forming the sknll and 



Eto. IM— Anntflmr of the Ciinner. mule. £. lateral line; ^.heart; n,pseado- 
tmochia: ^.apleeD: S. air-btadder; Ki,^i'. kldnef-; bl, bladder; if teatte; 
A, aorta; B, bnin; 7n, iutesttDe; tA, Uver; O, gUls. Drawn b; G. 8. Hlnot. 

supporting the fins, so that we may in a single fish count 
upwards of five hundred separate bones. In these fishes 
there are four gills on each side, the single gill-opening 
being covered with a lid or operculum composed of four 



thin bones. 



We would advifle the Htudent to dissect a perch, amelt, or any fisb, 
witli the aid of tlie following Uescripllon of the anatomy of the sea- 
perch, which closely resembles the fresh-water perch. With a pair 
of forceps, sliarp scissors nnd knife the student, by the exercise of 
care, may make a very fair diaaection. 

To ilissect a perch the aide-wall of the mouth must be remoTcd, 
tbeo the gill-cover; study the arrangement of the gills. Next make 
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RD iacision along the median ventral line from the level of the pec- 
toral fina to just before the anus, nnd following the upper edge of the 
body-cavity upward aud forward cut away the body-wall, taking 
care not to injure the large swinimiDg-bladder above, nor the heart 
in front. Now open the pericardial cavity, wbich liea immediately 
behind and below the gills (see Fig. 198. Hi). Cut away the muscular 
masses around the back of the head; expose the cavity of the brain, 
and remove the loose cellular tissue around the brain. If the gills 
of one side are cut away and the intestine drawn out, the diasecUoq 
will appear very much as in Fig. 198. 

The cavity of the moutli widensrapidly, becoming behind the bran- 
chial chamber or i^iaryns, whence we can paas a- probe outward 



Fia. 19S.— Anatomy of the brain of the Cunner. dorsal and idde vleir. B, Ot, 

olfactory iobes; the crura and the thalami not reprasented; H. oorebral hem- 
Ispheree; Q, optic lobee; Cb. cerebellum; M. medulla. 

through any of the gill-alits. There is a single row of sharp-pointed 
teeth in front on both the under and upper jaws; in the pharynx 
above and below there ore rounded teeth. At the side of the pharynx 
are the four gill-Blits aud the four arches. The entrance of each sUt 
is guarded in front and behind by a row of projecting tubercles 
appended to the arches. On the outside of each arch, except the 
fourth, is a double row of filamenta, richly supplied with blood-ves- 
tela which, shining through, give a brilliant red color to the ^lls; on 
the fourth arch there is but a single row. At the upper and posterior 
comer of the pharynx is the small opening of the short CBSophagua. 
The branchial c1iaral>er has an upward extension on the aides of 
which lie the false gills (Fe), which are accessory respiratory organs 
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not connected with the gills proper, and receiviog their blood-aupply 
from diBiiiict arteries. 

The oegopliagus dilates almost immediately to form the stomach 
(partly conceslod in tbo figure by the liver, Li), wbicb is hardly 
thicker tbun the intestine (In). This last is of nearly uniform size 
tbrougbout, and aft«r making three or four coils terminates at the 
anus, immediately in front of the urinary and genital apertures. 
The liver {£i) forms an elongated liglit-hrown mass resting upon the 
stomach. The elongated gall-bladder lies between the liver and 
stomach, somewhat imbedded in the substance of the former. There 
is no pancreas, though it is present in some flslies. The spleen (S|p) 
lies between tlte stomach and intesUne, in the mesenleij; it is dark 
reddish-brown in color. 

The air-bladder (S) is a single large glistening sac, placed in the 
dorsal part of the body-cavity. The air-bladder normally contains 
only gases. It conceals most of the kidneys, which extend the 
whole length of the body-cavity on either 
side of the middle liae, as two long strips 
of a deep though dull red. They project 
beyond the air-bladder in front (£t) and 
behind (Ki). 

The ovary is single, and varies greatly in 
size according to the season. In the male 
the sexual glands (testes) are double. 

The heart (Ht) lies in the triangular peri- 
cardial cavity; it consists of two portions, 
■ the dark colored venous chamber, or auri- 
cle, above, and the lighter-colored arterial 
chamber, or ventricle, below. The auri- 



Fio, SCO.— Tranaveree aection 
through the mtddle of Ibe 
bodv at a Ciinner. Drawn 
by C, 8, Minot. 

tlie pericardium, and em 

common auricular orifice. 

The brain should be exposed from above by carefully removing by 
a knife the akin and thin bones covering the br«Q -cavity. Begin- 
ning in front, we notice the minute olfactory lobes and the olfactory 
nerves proceeding to the niisal cavities. Behind tlie olfactory lobes 
lie in succession the ixr^rat heininplieres {![). optic lobeg {Q), the sin- 
gle cerebellum {Ob), and, lastly, the medulla oblongata (Jf ), 

A general idea of the two body-cavities, the nervous and vlscenO. 
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will be oblained by ciittiDg tlie flsh through transversely. Tbe ner- 
vous cord U seen to lie above the vertebral column, the nervouB canal 
being formed by the intcrarching spinous proccsa. Below the verte- 
bral column is the large cavity containing the heart, stomach, elc, 
- while the rest of the section ia occupied by muscles. (C. S. Minot.) 

The noises produced by certain fielies a,ve due to the 
action of the pneumatic duct aud swimming-bladder {Fig. 
201, S, S'), though different kinds ot noises are made acci- 
dentally or involuntarily by the lips or the bones of the 
mouth, as in the tench, carp, aud a large number of other 
fishes. Over fifty s])eeies of fish are known to produce 
Bounds of some sort The swimming-bladders of Trigla and 



^;~oiti 

From Semi«r. 

Zeus have a diaphragm and muscles for opening and clos- 
ing it, by which a murmuring sound is made. The loudest 
sounds are made by the drum-fish. lu some minnows, 
pouts, and eels the sound is made by forcing the air from 
the swimming-bladder into the cesophagus. In the sea- 
horse, the sounds are caused by the vibrations of certain 
small voluntary muscles. 

The mud sun-fish {Acantharchus pomoHs) utters a deep 
grunting sound; the gizzard shud (Dorosovia cepediantim, 
. Fig. 303) makes "an audible whirring sound;" the chub- 
sucker or mullet {Erimyzon oblongum) "utters a single 
prolonged note accompanied by a discharge of air-bubbles;" 
the cat-fish produces "a gentle humming sound;" eels 
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otter a more • distinctly mcsical soand than any other of 
those observed bj Abbot, who etutes that "it is a single 
note, frequently repeated, and has a slightly metallic reso- 
nance." It 6honld also be noticed that the organs of bear- 
ing in many mnsical fishes are said to be unnaaally well 
developed, hence these soands are probably love-notes; and 
Abbot notices the fact that these fishes are doll-colored 
daring the reproductive season, as well as at other times, 
while voiceless fishes, such as the perch, common sun-fish, 
ishab, roach, etc, are highly colored during the breeding 



Fia. eoa.— OlEzari Shad. 

season, and thns the sexes are mutually attracted in the 
one case by music, and in the other by bright colors. 
Finally, the sounds of fishes may be compared with those 
of reptiles, birds and mammals, the air-bladder correspond- 
ing to the lungs of the higher Vertebratea, while the pneu- 
matic duet is comparable with the trachea of birds and 
mammals. 

In swimming, the propelling motion is mainly exerted 
by the tail, the movemeots of which arc Bomewliat like 
those of an oar in sculling. Tlie spines of the tail-fin aio 
movable, and are capable of being brought into such a 
position that the fin will meet with less resistance from the 
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water while the tail is bent; they are then straightened, and 
it is when being straiglitened that the fish is propelled. 
The movements of the pectorals and ventrals are to steady 
the fish and to elevate and depress it, while the dorsal and 
anal fins steady the body and keep it upright, like a dorsal 
and ventral keel. 

Among viviparous bony fishes are certain Cyprinodonts 
(as Anableps and Poecilia), the eel-like Zoarces, and the 
blind-fish of the Mammoth Cave. A small family of Cali- 
fornian marine fishes, resembling the sun-fish (Pomotis), 
are called by Agassiz EmbiotocidcB, from the fact that they 
bring forth their.young alive. Embiotoca Jacksoni Agassiz, 
which is twenty-seven and a half centimetres (10^ inches) 
long, has been known to produce nineteen young, each 
about seven and a half centimetres (3 inches) long. 

During their breeding season, many bony fishes, such as 
the stickleback, salmon, and pike, are more highly colored 
than at other times, the males being especially brilliant in 
their hues. 

Orders of Bony Fishes. 

Order 1. Body long; ventral fins 
either abdomiiml or wanting. . . Opistkomi (Notacanthus). 

Order 2. Body long, snake-like, 
no ventral fins Avodes (Anguilla, Eel). 

Order 3. Body broad; lips with 
barbels Nematognathi (Amiurus, Pouts). 

Order 4. Body more or less ob- 
long (in African rivers) Seyphophori (Mormyrus). 

Oriier 5. Body usually com- 
pressed; all the bones and fins 
well developed Tdeocephali (Salmo, Perca, Gadus). 

Order 6. Head and mouth very 
large; pectoral fins supported 
by slender bones Pediculatt (Lophius, Goose-fish). 

Order 7. Gills tufted ; body long 
and slender Lophobranehii (Hippocampus). 

Order 8. Bones of upper and lower 
jaw united; often rounded and 
spiny Pkctognathi (Tetrodon, Mola). 
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Order 1. OpUlhomi. — In these Bsbee the Teotral fins 
are eitlicr abdtimiiia) or wuntiDg. The typical genus is 
Aolocaiilhus, in which the body is elongated, with a pro- 
boBciS'like snout. 

Order 2, Apodes (Eel), — The branchial apertnrea are 
nnnsnally small, and there are no ventral fins, while the 
body is very long, cylindrical, snake-like. The conger-eel 
(Conger oceanicue) ranges from Newfoundland to the West 
Indies. 

The common eel, Angmlla aculiroslria (Fig. 203), occurs 
on botli sides of tlie Atlantic, on the North American coast 
ae far south as Oape Hatteras, and in inland rivers and 



Fio. ma.-CDiniDOii Eel, AnguUla aeutlrottTU. 

lakes. The males are extremely rare, only four having 
been fonnd in this country. It is probable that the ed 
descends rivers in October and November, spawning in the 
autumn and early winter at the mouth of rivers, and in 
harbors and estuaries in shallow water. By the end of the 
spring the young eels are two or three inches long, and then 
ascend rivers and streams. They grow about an inch a 
month, and the females do not spawn at least before the 
second year, i.e-, when about twenty inches long. Mr. 
Mather estimates that the ovary of an eel weighing six 
pounds when in spawn contains upwards of 9,000,000 
eggs. 

Order 3. Nematognatki (Catfish, Pouts, etc.). — The 
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name of the ordei- (from vrjua, rt//iaroij tliread, aud 
yvados, jaw) is in alliiBion to tlio filaments or barbels 
growing out from the jaws, and which are characteristic of 
the members of the group. 

The horned pout {Amiurus atrarius) lays its eggs in 
holes in gravel during midsummer. The Great Lake cat- 
fish is sometimes a metre in length. 

In certain Siluroid fish in tropical seas, as Ariua (Fig. 
204), the eggs are carried by the males in their mouth, from 
five to twenty being thus borne about until the young hatch. 
They are probably caught up after exclusion and fertiliza- 
tion. Some of these eggs are half an inch in diameter. 



Fio. S04,— Toung ArlUB with lU folk-Boc, probably taken from tlie mouth of Ita 
male parent. 

In Aspredo (Fig. 305) the eggs are attached to the out- 
side of the body by slender stalks. 

Order 5. Teleocephali (cod, perch, trout, etc.). — This 
group comprises most of the bony fishes; and they are the 
most specially developed of all fishes. 

Beginning with the lower kinds, we have the electrical 
eel (Gymnotus eleclricus Linn.) of South America, which 
is two metres in length, and is charactei'ized by its greatly 
developed electrical batteries. These are four in number, 
situated two on each side of the body, and together form 
nearly the whole lower half of the trunk. The plates of 
the cells are vertical instead of horizontal, as in the tor- 
pedo, while the entire batteries or cells are horizontal, in- 
stead of vertical, as in the electrical ray. The nerves sent 
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to the butlcries of llie eel aie supplied by the veutral 
brunches of ubunt two liiiiidred puirs of spinul nerves. 

Succecdiog tlieBc flsb ai'e the herrings, rcpreBeiited by 
the common English herring, Clnpea hiirengus, which in- 
habits both sides of the North Atlantic, extending on the 
American side from the polur 
regions to Cape Cod; thealewife, 
Pomolobus pseudokarevgus, 
which ranges from Newfonnd- 
land to Florida; the shad, Alosa 
sapidissima, which has the same 
geographical distribution as the 
alewife; and the menhaden or 
pogyi Brevoorda tyrannus, 
which extends from the coast of 
Maine to Cape Hatteras. These, 
with the cod, liake, haddock, 
salmon, aud a few other species, 
comprise our most valuable ma- 
rine food-fishee. The fisheries 
of the United States yield about 
t44,000,000 annnally, whilst 
those of Great Britain amount in 
value to about 140,000,000, and 
those of Norway to about $10,- 
000,000. 

The herring (Fig. 206) is a 

deep-water fish wliich visits the 

Eto.aci6.-^n,r«k..a8iiuroidii8h, coast in spring in immense 

SSch^'by"ieiidCT*^tIiki^^^ schools, in wliich the females are 

three times as numerous as the 

males, to spawn, selecting shoal water from three to four 

fathoms dce|t in bays, where the eggs hatch. At this 

season, and early in the summer, hundreds of millions are 

caught, <!S]wcially on the Canadian, Newfoundland, and 

liabrador coasts. The English whitebait is the young of 

the herring. The herring is caught in deep nets with 
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meshes large enough to capture individuals of ordinary size, 
the nets having a finer mesh than those used for the mack- 
erel fishery. 

The slewife and shad are said to be anadromous, from 
their habit early in spring of Tiaitiug the coast and ascend- 
ing rivers in vast numbers to spawn. The eggs are of mod- 
er_ate size; the ovaries ai'e said to contain about 35,000, and 
at times as many as 100,000 or 150,000 eggs. They are dis- 
charged near the surface, sinking slowly to the bottom. 
The shad eats little or nothing in fresh water, being then 
engaged in spawning. In the sea they live on small Bhrimps. 
The menhaden is now put up as a substitute for sardines. 



Via. SM.— The HarrinK, Ciupea hannotu, one third natural die. 

and is of great value as fish-bait, especially in the mackerel 
fishery, and for its oil. 

The family Salmonidm comprises the salmon, tront, and 
whitefieh, with a number of species and varieties. The 
species of the genua Sahno have not more than eleven rays 
to the anal fin, while the salmon of the west coast, quinnat, 
has fifteen or sixteen anal rays. The eastern salmon {Salnio 
salar) sometimes weighs eighty pounds. It is common to 
Europe as well as Northeastern America. In the autnmn 
the salmon ascends rivers to spawn, penetrating as near 
the source as possible. During the breeding season the 
males differ decidedly from the femulea, in the long, slen- 
der, hooked snont, the body being thin and high-colored. 
The eggs are very large, exceeding a pea in size, and are 
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laid in Bhallow holea made in the gravel of Btreams. The 
extreme young is banded and culled parr; when about a 
year old, and of a bright silvery color, before descending 
the rivers to the sea, it is called a smoli; after its retnm 
from the sea into fresh water it goes by the name of griUe; 
and finally, after retarning a second time from the sea, it 
assQmes its name of salmon. The tront {Saimo forUiTidlig) 
also breeds in the antnmn and eai-ly winter; it is not mi- 
gratory, living permanently in streams and ponds. 

An ^lied family embraces the smelt (Fig. 207). The 
capelin {Mallotus vilhsas) is valuable as bait in the cod 
£«liery. It spawns in the sammer. The males are diBtin* 



Fia. WT.— ^Tbe Smelt, Ottatni* wtorHar, one tail natiiral dw. 

gnished by a prominent lateral ridge along the sides of the 
body, and are more numerous t^an the females. 

The carps {Cyprinus), sliinera, and minnows abound 
everywhere in the Northern States in ponds and weedy 
streams. The breeding habits of the dace {Rhinickthys 
atronaaus) are interesting. The females spawn over " nesto" 
or shallow depressions two feet in diameter in running 
brooks about a foot deep; the male pasaes over the eg^ fer- 
tilizing them; then the pair bring small pebbles which are 
dropped over the eggs, until layer after layer alternately of 
eggs and pebbles are deposited, when a heap is formed, the 
young hatching out and remaining among the pebbles until 
old enongh to venture out into the stream. The dace is 
closely allied to the chub {Semotilus rhoiheus, Fig. S09). 
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Sacceeding them are the snckera (familj Catostomidm) of 
which Catostonius teres is an example. 

The blind fish of the Mammoth and other caves, and of 
adjoining veils connecting with subterranean streams, are 
remarkable for the rudimentary state of the eyes, and con- 
sequent loss of color. There are but two species, the more 
common and larger being Amhlyopsis spelwus; this epecies 
is Tiviparous. Bepresenting the familj Umbridm is the 
mnd-minnow {MeUinura Umt, Fig. 208). 

The flying-fish represent another family. Their pectoral 
fins are very broad and large. They dart from the water 
with great speed without reference to the course of the wind 
md waves. They are said to make slight flying motions 



with their pectoral and ventral fins, very rapid vibrations 
being seen in the outstretched pectoral fins. They usually 
fly farther against the wind than with it, or if their track 
and the direction of the wind form an angle. Most flying- 
fish which fly against or with the wind continue in their 
whole course of flight in the same direction in which they 
come out of the water. If in strong winds they fly against 
the coarse of the waves, then they fly a little higher; some- 
times they cut with the tail into the crest of the waves. 
Only such flying-fish rise to a considerable height (at the 
highest, by chance, flve metres above the surface of the 
sea) whose course in the air becomes obstructed by a vessel. 
In the daytime flying-flsh seldom fall on the deck of the 
ship, but mostly in the night; never in a calm, bnt only 
when the wind blows. 



Following the flying-fish is the family represented by 
the silver gar or bill-fish (Belone longirottrus Mitchill, 
Fig. 810). 

The sucker (Echeneia remora Linn.) occnrs along the 
whole coast of the United Stat«B, and is fonnd all over the 



Fio. aw.— The Larse Chub, BemotOta rhoOeru, one fltth uatursl dn. From 
Abbot. 

tropioiil and subtropical seas. It is provided with a broad 
oval sucker on the Upper side of the head, by which it ad- 
heres to other fish or even to ships, and may thus be trans- 
ported long distancea. Another noticeable member of the 




FiH. 210,— The BlIl-flBh, Belone hmgiTOtti 



order is the bine-fish (Pomatomus saltalrix. Fig. 211), 
so valuable as a food fiab. 

The dolphin {Coryphmna) is sometimes fonnd upon our 
coast, but it is essentially a pelagic fish, i.e., occnmng only 
ont of sight of land upon the high seas. The pilot-fish is 
also a pelagic form. 

Tlie percoid fishes are represented by the perch {Perca 
fiuviatilis), which spawns in winter, making alight hollows 
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in the gravel in shoal places in ponds; their movements can 
be watched through the ice. On the otiier hand, the sun- 
fish or bream (Supomotis aureus) spawns in the summer 
time, making a nest, which it scoops out of the river bot- 



Tm. !11.— The Blne-flGh, Pomatomui laUairix, one elith natural dze. 

torn. The banded snn-fish {Mesogonistius chmtodon) occa- 
eionally scoops out a little basin in the sand, in which it 
deposits its eggs late in the spring. The spotted sun-fish 
{Enneacanthus oiesus. Fig. 212) lives in muddy streama, 



Pra. 91S.— The Spotted Sun-flah, Bnneoeanfftui ahetm. 

burying itself in the mud in winter. Of similar mud-lov- 
ing habits is the mud-minnow (Melanura limi Agassis), 
which spawns in the spring. Tlie ])irate perch {Aphredo- 
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derus sayanus De Kay) occupies the nest of the common 
suu-fishy and with the female guards it and afterwards ho 
joung till they are nearly a centimetre (two-fifths inch) in 
lengthy when they are left by their parents. (Abbot.) 

The darters, EtheoatamidcBy belong near the perches, and 
comprise the smallest of fishes. They inhabit the streams 




^ <!^^^ 



Fio. 218.— Sand-Darter. After JordaxL 

of the Mississippi Valley. A common example is the sand- 
darter (Pleurolepis pellucidus, Fig. 213). 

The male stickleback (Oasterosteus) makes an elaborate 
nest of leaves, etc., suspended in mid- water, within which 
it remains watching the eggs and young. 

One of the most yaluable food-fishes is the mackerel 
{Scomber scombrus, Fig. 214), whose range is from Green- 




FiG. 214.— The Hackerel, Scomber acombms, one quarter natural size. 



land to Cape Hatteras. It remains in deep water during 
the late autumn and winter, approaching the coast in May 
and June for the purpose of spawning, its annual appear- 
ance being yery regular. The number of eggs deposited in 
one season by each female is said to be from five to six 
hundred thousand. After spawning they move northward, 
following the coast until they are checked by the coolness 
of the water, when they retuni, and in November seek the 
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deep water again. When spawning they do not take the 
hook; they are then lean; but at the time of their depart- 
ure from the coast they are fat and plnmp. The eggs of 
the mackerel as well as of the cod are ao light aa to rise to 
the surface, where they develop. Allied to the mackerel, 
though of great size, are the horse-mackerel and the sword- 
fish, whose upper jaw is greatly prolonged. 

The singular Anabas of the East Indies is the represen- 
tative of a small group of fishes called LdbyrintMci or laby- 
rinth-fishes, in allusion to a cavity on the upper side of the 
branchial cavity on the firat gill-arches, containing & labj- 



Fia. Bid,— The Haddock, Jftlonoprammai agUfinf. 

riathine organ, which consists of thin plates, developed 
from the upper pharyngeal bones, enabling the fish to live 
for a long time out of water, Anabas scandens, of the 
fresh waters of India, will travel over dry land from one 
pond to another, and is even said to climb trees by means 
of the spines in its fins. 

Near the head of the order stands the canner (Tautogo- 
lahrus adspersus), whose anatomy is represented by Figs, 
198-200. Passing over the tautog, the voiaciotis wolf-fish 
{Anarrkichas), the blonnies (Blennida), in which the body 
is long and narrow, and the viviparous eel-pout (Zoarces), 
the cottoids or scnipina, and a number of allied forms, we 
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coiDo to the hake {Merhicius iiUnearis), the hnddock {Me- 
lanogrammus agUfinus, Fig. 215), and cod {Oadusmorrhua 
Fig. 316), all of which extend northwards from Cape Hat- 
teras, the cod abounding on both sides of the Atlantic, 
being a circnnipolar fish. The cod does not, as formerly 
supposed, migrate along the coast, but seeks the cool tern 
perature to which it is adapted by gradually passing in the 
early summer from BhaMow to deep water, and returning as 
the BeasoD grows colder. It visits the shallow water of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay to spawn about the first of November, and 
towards the last of the month deposits 'M eggs. About 
eight or nine million of eggs are annually deposited by each 



Fio. 2IS.~Tli« Cod-aah, Oadv 

female. The eggs laid by the cod rise to the surface of the 
water, on which thoy float. The young fish hatch on the 
New England coast in twenty days after they ai-e extruded. 

The cod is the most important of all the food-fishes, 
whether we consider the number taken or the amount of 
capital involved in the cod-fisheiy. It abounds most on 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. The breeding habits 
of the haddock, hake, and pollock are probably like those 
of the cod. 

Fierasfer is a smidl eel-like fish, with a long, thin taii 
It is typical of a peculiar family, and is noteworthy from 
being a " commensal " or boarder in the digestive canal of 
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Holothurians, etc. F. acus lives in Holothurians, and 
another species in a star-fish. 

At the head of the Teleocephali stand the flounders, hali- 
but, and soles, which are an extremely modified type of the 
order. In these fishes the body is yery unsymmetrical, the 
fish virtually swimming on one side, the eyes being on 
the upper side of the head. The upper side is colored 
dark^ due as in other fishes to pigment-cells; the lower side 
is colorless, the pigment-cells being undeveloped. When 
first hatched the body of the flounder is symmetrical, and m 
form IS somewhat cylindrical, like the young of other fishes. 




Fio. 217.— Goose-flsh, one tenth natural size. 

swimming vertically as they do, and with pigment-cells on 
the under side of the body. The flounder is not born with 
the eyes on the same side of the head, but one eye gradu- 
ally passes from the blind to the colored side; the transfer 
of the eye from the blind side to the colored side occurs 
very early in life, while all the facial bones of the skull are 
still cartilaginous, long before they become hard and ossi- 
fied, i.e., when the flounder (Plagusia) is twenty-five milli- 
metres (one inch) long. Young flounders, when less than 
two inches in length, are remarkably active compared 
with the adults, darting rapidly through the water after 
their food, which consists principally of larval surface- 
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Bwimraing crnstaceans, ete. The common floander from 
Nova Scotia to Cape Hatteraaia Pseudopleuronectes Ameri- 
canus. 

Order 6, Pediculati. — The type of this order is the goose- 
fish. The name was giTen to the group from the long 




Fia, 218.— Young Anglaisat different sgea. Kttnv LUtken. 

slender bones supporting the pectoral fina. The gill-open- 
ings are small and placed in the axila of the pectoral fins. 
LopMus pisctttorius, tlio goose-fish or angler (Fig. 217) 
ha§ an enormons mouth, and sivallowa fishes neiirly as large 
as itself. Its eggs are laid in broad, ribbon-like, thin, 
gelatinous masBes, tivo metres long and half a metre wide, 
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which float OB the surface of the ocean. To this order be- 
longs also the toad-fiah (Fig. 319). 

Or^r 7. Lophobranckii. — The tnfted-gilled fish — auch 



no. ai».— Toad-fleh. AtlerLUtken. 

being the meaning of the name of the order — comprise 
the pipe-fish and sea-hoi-se. 

The male of the pipe-fish {Syngnathus peckianus) re- 
ootTes from the female the eggs, and carries them io a 



Pia. 390.— Setv-bone, male, idth the yotmg liaalng bom tbe brood-pouah. 

small ponch nnder his tail, which is grooyed beneath. 
The sea-horse {Hippocampus hudsonius, Pig. S30) lives off- 
shore from Cape Cud to Cupe H»tteras. The male has a 
poDch situated on the bivast. By simple mechanical pres* 
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gnre of iU twl, or by rubbing against some fixed object, aa 
a shell, it forces the fry, to the namber of abont a thou- 
sand, out of its brood-pouch, the young at this time meas- 
uring about twelve millimetres (5-6 lines) in length. 
Order 8. Plectognathi. — This group, represented by a 




flail, Mola rafunila, ime eighteenth natural size. 



few singular forms, such as the trunk-fish, file-fish, puffers, 
and Eun-fiah, is characterized by the union of the bones of 
the upper and especially the lower jaws. The ventral fins 
are usually absent, and the skin is often spiny. They are 
inhabitants of warm waters. The tmnk-fish or box-fish, 
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Lactophrys trigomis, ia a West ladian fish; one sj>ecimen 
has appeared at Holmes' Hole, Moss. The porcupine-fish 
(CltilicMJiys turgidus) and emooth puffer ( refrotf on Iwviga- 
tus) and the spring box-fish {Chilomycterus geometricun) 
range from Cape Cod to Florida. The sun-fish (Mola ro- 
tunda. Fig. 331) is, like the others of the order, a surface- 
swimmer. It is sometimes a metro or more in length, 
weighing five hundred pounds or more. 

Avery strange fish of unknown afBnities is the Eury- 
pharynx (Fig. 232), which was dredged in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea at a depth of 3300 metres (1200 fathoms). It ia 



FiQ. ^i.—SuriiphaTy7txpaeamoida. From LOtken. 

,17 metres (IS inches) long, with an enormous mouth; it 
ia without fins, and it differs from all other bony fishes in 
having six pail's of internal branchial alits and consequently 
five pairs of gills. 

Class IV.— Bateachia {Salamanders, Toads, and Frogs). 
General Characters of Batraduans. — We now come to 
air-breathing vertebrates, with legs and lungs, and with ribs. 
The Amphibians, with the exception of the toads and frogs, 
are often mistaken for lizai'ds, but the skin is always 
smooth, not scaled as in true reptiles, and the toes are not 
provided with claws. These animals are called Amphibians 
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because they live a part of thoir lives in the water. All 
AmpIiibiauB, with very rara exceptions, pass through a 
met^morphoBis; tlie youiig or larvse are called tadpoles; 
their form is fish-like, as they breathe by external giUs, and 
do not at first have legs. 

An esaminatioQ of the skeleton shows that the sknll re- 
Bembles that of the higher vertebrates in being composed 
of few pieces, while there are short ribs, and a tme shoulder 
and pelvic gii'dle to which the limb-bones are joined. The 



Fid. 2S3.— Skeleton r>t A Frog. a. akull: b, vertebrae; c. gacrum. and c. Its con- 
tinuation (uroBtyle); /, suprasoapula ; g, huraerus; A, fore-arm boBea: *, 
wrlBt-bones <carpa1s and metacarpalB) ; d. Ilium; nt. thigh (temur); n. lee- 
bone (uliu,) ; 0, eioDKBicd flret pair ot ankle-bones (taraala) : p, q, foot-bones 
or phalanges. After Owen. 

heart is 3-chambered, there being two auricles and one 

ventricle. 

Like fishes, Bati-achians are highly colored in the spring 
during the breeding season. The males of the newts at 
this time acquire the dorsal crest and a broader tail-fin, 
while in some species prehensile claws are temporarily de- 
veloped on the fore-legs of the male. Male toads and frogs 
are musical, the females being comparatively silent; the 
vocal organs of the male are more developed than in the 
females, and in the European edible frog large sacs for 
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producing a greater volume of sound swell out on each side 
of the head of the males. Among the few viviparous Ba- 
traebJaos known ia an Alpine European salamander 
(8. atra) which brings forth its young alive. 
Unlilf e joang fishes, the yolk is entirely absorbed before 



; pp. pulmonar 
a fSI orlglQftW 

the tadpole lejivea the egg. In warm climates the tadpoles 
hatch in four or five days after the eggs are laid. When 
hatched the tadpole is not so well developed as in most 
young fishes. The digestive canal at first is simple and 
straight. Afterwards it becomes remarkably long, and 
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coiled in a close spiral. The raoutli is small (Fig. 225, A), 
^ witli no tongue and only horny 

toothless jawa. The vertebra ol 
the tadpole are biconcave aa in 
C fiflhes, afterwards becoming con- 

verted into cup-and-biiU joints. 

The accompanying fignres rep- 
i-eeent the external changes of the 
toad from tlic time it is hatched 
until the form of the adnlt is at- 
* taincd. The tiidpoles of oar Amer- 

ican toad are smaller and bluckor 
j in all stf^es of growth than those 

of the frog. Tbe tadpole is at 
first without any limbs (Fig. 226, 
Fio. 2a5.-KouUi Md digertive A), and with two pairs of gills; 
nn'ttaJ^.-'Br^^™ iJ^rci soon the hinder pair bud out. 
c^^VKStaei^/'K After this stage (B) is reached, 
legs; g, rectum. ^]jg ]jo^y begins to diminish in 

size. Then the fore-legs grow out (6')j uud finally, as at D, 
the tail is mostly absorbed, and at E we see the little toad 
which hops about on the bank. 




Fio. aae,— DifTereot Btagite of the Toad. 

There are nearly 700 siiccies of this class now living, of 
which 101 are North American. 

The Batrachians are an old-fashioned type; certain fossil, 
extinct tailed forms were as large as whales, being over 
thirty feet in length. 
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Orders of Batrachia. 

1. Body long, eel-like, with gills, no liind 

legs Trac^iystomata (Siren). 

2. Body flat, with gills, four logs Proteula (Mud-puppy). 

8. No gills in adult life. Urodela (Salamanders). 

4. Body snake like; no feet, no tail Qymnop7iiona{B\'md Snake). 

5. Tailless, with four legs, long toes; 

great leapers; young tailed Anwa (Toads, Frogs). 

Order 1. Tracliystomata (Sirens). — These singular crea- 
tures are eel-like in their form and movements, with gills 
on the sides of the head. They have no hind legs, and the 
small weak fore-legs are three- or four-toed. The great 
siren, Siren lacertina, is two or three feet in length, and 
is four-toed. It lives in swamps and bayous in the South- 
ern States, especially rice lands. It lives in the mud, going 
on land or swimming in the water. Its food is supposed 
to be earth-worms, insects, etc. A smaller siren, 9 inches 
in length with three toes and small gills, is the Fseudo- 
branchus striatus. It is found in Georgia. 

Order 2. Proteida (Proteus; Necturus, mud-puppy). — 
These Amphibians are fiat-bodied, with bushy thick gills, 
of a beautiful deep red beneath, with gill-openings, while 
the jaws are armed with small conical teeth. 

The Proteus of Austrian caves is blind; it has three toes 
in the fore-feet and two in the hinder pair. Our American 
Protean is four-toed on all the feet. The mud-puppy or 
Menobranchus {Nedurus lateralis) is a large, broad, flat- 
bodied, fish-like creature. It is brown, mottled with darker 
spots; it has small eyes, and is from 8 inches to 2 feet in 
length. It inhabits the Mississippi Valley, and is common 
in the lakes of Central New York, where it is caught with 
the hook and line. It is easily kept in confinement, eating 
bits of meat. 

Order 3. Urodela (Salamanders, Newts). — These tailed 
Amphibians rarely have gills when mature, these organs 
in them being larval or transitory. The body is still long 
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and fish-like^ the tail sometimes with a caudal fin as in the 
newts, but usually rounded, while the four legs are always 
present. One or two of the salamanders living away from 
water bring forth their young alive; but as a rule salaman- 
ders lay their eggs in the water. The eggs of the newt 
(Triton) are laid singly on submerged leaves; those of the 
spotted newt are also laid singly on the leaves of floating 
plants. Those of Des7nognathns are laid connected by a 
tough thread on land. The common red-backed salaman- 
der, or Plethodon erythronoUim, lays its eggs in summer in 
packets under damp stones, leaves, etc. ; the young are born 
with gills, as is the case with the viviparous Salamandra 
atra of the Alps. This sjiecies is said by John Burroughs * 
to make a *^ fine plaintive piping noise, heard from May till 
November through all our woods, sometimes on trees, but 
usually on or near the ground." 

The lowest form of this order is the aquatic Oongo- 
snake {Amphiuma means), in which the body is large, 
very long, round and slender, with small rudimentary 
two-toed limbs; there are no gills, though spiracles or gill- 
openings survive. It lives in swamps and sluggish streams 
of the Southern States. 

A step higher is the Menopoma, which is still aquatic, 
with persistent gills, but the body and feet are as in the 
true salamanders. The Menopoma Alleghaniense (Fig. 227), 
called the hellbender or big water lizard, is about half a 
metre (1^-2 feet) in length, and inhabits the Mississippi 
Valley. Allied to the Amphiuma is the gigantic Japanese 
salamander, Gryptoibranclius Japonicus, which is a metre 
in length. 

We now come to the true salamanders, whose body is still 
tailed, with larger eyes; there are no spiracles; they breathe 
exclusively by their lungs, except what respiration is car- 
ried on by the skin. 

The genus AmUy stoma comprises our largest salamanders; 



* "Pepacton." Bostou, 1881, p. 183. 



THE SISBDOS. Igl' 

the; are terrestrial when adult, living in damp places and 
feeding on insects. The larvae retain tlieir gills to a period 
when thej are as large or even larger than the parent. The 
most intereBtiog of all the salamanders is the Amblystoma 
tnavorlium, whose larva is called the axolotl (Fig. 238). 



Fio. SOT.— Skeleton of the bell-bender (Jfenoponia). From LDtkeu'B Zoolo^, 

This larva is larger than the adnlt, which lives on land, 
sometimes being about a third of a metre (18 inches) in 
length, the adult being twenty centimetres (8 inches) long. 
The axolotl or siredon abounds in the lakes of the Kocky 
Mountain plateau from Montana to Mexico, from an alti- 
tude of 4000 to 8000 or 9000 feet; the Mexican axolotl be- 
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ing of a different species, though closely allied to that of 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. The Mexicans used the 
animal as food. Late in the snmmer the siredons at Como 
Lake, Wyoming, where we have observed them, transform 
in large numbers into the adult stage, leaving the water 
and hiding under sticks, etc., on land. Still larger num- 
bers remain in the lake, and breed there. Thousands of 
the fully-grown siredons are washed ashore in the spring 
when the ice melts. They do not appear at the surface of 
the lake until the last of June, and disappear out of sight 
early in September. The eggs are laid in masses, and are 
two millimetres in diameter. 
The change from the larva to the adult consists, as we 



Fio. 228.- Siredon or larval Salamander. From Teimej*s Zoology. 

have observed, in the absorption of the gills, which disap- 
pear in about four days; meanwhile the tail-fins begin to 
be absorbed, the costal grooves become marked, the head 
grows smaller, the eyes larger, more protuberant, and the 
third day after the gills begin to be absorbed the creature 
becomes dark, spotted, and very active and restless, leav- 
ing the water. Their metamorphosis may be greatly re- 
tarded and possibly wholly checked by keeping them in 
deep water. 

Experiments made in Europe show that the legs and tail 
of the axolotl, as of other larval salamanders, maybe repro- 
duced. On cutting off a leg of an axolotl the first of 
November, it was fully reproduced, though of smaller size 
than the others, a month later. The tail, if partly re- 
moved, will grow out again as perfect as ever, vertebrae 
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and alt. The larva lays eggs as well as the adult sala- 
mander. 

The Tritons or water-newts, represented by our common, 
pretty spotted newt, Diemyctylus viridescens, are also 



le {CcecUiay, From Llltken's Zoology. 

known in Europe to lay eggs when larvse, when the gills are 
still preeent, as has been observed by three different natu- 
ralists. The female larva of another European salamander 
{Lissotriton punctatus) has also been known to lay eggs. 
Order A. Qyvmopliiona. — The blind eniike with its sev- 
eral allies is the representative 
of this smiill but interesting 
order. The body is snake-like, 
being long and cylindrical; there 
are no feet and no tail, the vent 
being situated at the blunt end 

>of the body. The skinis smooth 
externally, with scales embedded 
in it, but with scale-like trans- 
verae wrinkles. The eyes are 
\ minute, covered by the skin 
(Fig. 239). The species inhab- 
I it the tropics of South America, 
Java, Ceylon, and live like 
earthworms in holes in the 
damp earth, feeding on insect 
larva. They are large, growing 

Fic. JM.-YOU11B of CiKiHn, with ,, , ■'. , ,? ^/, ■,■ 

the giiia, uid^bead of the umu Several feet in length. VlBCtha 

sorbed. "ftoiu Lutken'a Zn«\.i- lumhricoides inhabits South 

^" America. CasciHa compressi- 

canda of Surinam is viviparous, the young being bom in 

water and possessing eiteraul gills which are leaf-shaped 
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sacs resting against the sides of the body; when the animal 
leaves the water they are absorbed, leaving a scar (Fig. 230). 
Siphonops Mexicana is a Mexican form. 

Order 5. Anura (Toads and Frogs). — These are the tail- 
less Batrachians. Frogs either live in or by the edge of 
pools and brooks, and when attacked on land they can by 
vigorous leaps escape to a place of safety. Unlike other 
Amphibians, they are powerful leapers, the legs being mus- 
cular, and their toes very long. The lower jaw is usually 
toothless. The larvae are called tadpoles, and represent 
the permanent, adult foi*m of the salamanders. The 
mouth of tadpoles (Fig. 225, A) is small, almost minute, 
the lips armed with horny plates. They nibble dead leaves, 
while the mature animal has a very large mouth with teeth, 
and is carnivorous. The transformation of form of the 
mouth and digestive organs is as remarkable as in the but- 
terfly. 

Among the lower frogs are certain tropical forms, as 
AlyteSy Felobates, and Felodytes, whose breeding habits are 
peculiar and interesting. The eggs of Pelodytes are de- 
posited in small clusters in the water, those of Pelohates in 
a thick loop. The male of the European Alytes obstetricans 
winds a string of eggs which it takes from the female, and 
goes into the water, where it remains until the young 
(which have no gills) are hatched. The American Scaph- 
ioptis, or spade-footed toad, is not known to have this 
habit. This singular toad appears suddenly and in great 
numbers. It remains but a day or two in the water, where 
it lays its eggs in bunches from one to three inches in di- 
ameter. The tadpoles hatch in about six days after the 
eggs are laid; their growth is rapid, the young toads leav- 
ing the water in two or three weeks. The croaking of this 
toad is harsh, peculiar, and need not be confounded with 
that of any other species. As the spade-footed toads are 
rarely seen, it is possible that they burrow in the soil, like 
the European Alytes. Another peculiarity in the habits 
of Alytes, Felobates, Cultripes, and Pelodytes is that they 
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Spawn at two seasons instead of one^ and that their larvdB 
attain a greater size than those of other frogs before com- 
pleting their metamorphosis. 

Among the tree-toads, Polypedates of tropical Western 
Africa, contrary to the usual habits of frogs, deposits its 
eggs in a mass of jelly attached to the leaves of trees which 
border the shore overhanging a pond. On the arrival of 
the rainy season, the eggs become washed into the pond 
below, where they develop. Our common piping tree-toad 
{Hyla Picheringii), about the middle of April, in the 
Northern States, attaches her eggs singly to aquatic plants. 
The young are hatched in about twelve days. 

Miss Hinckley has described the habits of the larger tree- 
toad {Ryla versicolor, Fig. 231). The eggs are attached 
from early May till July, singly and in small groups in 
grass which grows up and rests on the water. The tadpoles 
hatch in two days. In a week after the tadpoles appear 
the gills are absorbed. Meanwhile the tadpoles hang by 
their " holders," or suckers on the lips, to the leaves, as 
seen in the engraving. When about three weeks old the 
hind legs begin to bud out in front of the base of the tail. 
During the eighth week they take little food; the four legs 
grow out, the tail disappears, the mouth becomes adapted 
for seizing and eating insects, and they leave the water. 
This tree-toad depends for safety on its power of changing 
its color from green to gray; it hides among leaves, or in 
crevices in the bark of trees, when it becomes ''like a 
part of the bark of the tree." 

As an example of what is called a suppressed metamor- 
phosis may be cited the case of a tree-toad in the island of 
Guadaloupe. There are no marshes on this island, conse- 
quently in a species of Hylodes the development of the 
young is direct; they hatch from the eggs which are laid 
under moist leaves, without tails, and are otherwise, ex- 
cept in size, like the adults. On the other hand, a tree- 
toad of the island of Martinique {Hylodes Martinicensis, 
Fig. 232) has tadpoles, which it carries on its back. The 
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also of Central America, Peters found traces of external 
gilla. The Pipa, or Surinam toad {Pipa Americana), 
which has no tongue, neither teeth in tlie upper jaw, has 
similar breeding habits. In this interesting toad the young 
are provided with small gills, which, however, are of no 
use to them, as the tadpoles do not enter the water, but 
are carried about in cavitiea on the back. The eggs are 
placed by the male on the back of the female. The female 
then enters the water; the skin thickens, rises up around 
each egg and forms a marsupial sac or cell. The young 
pass through thoir metamorphosis in 
the sacs, having tails and rudimentary 
gills; these are absorbed before they 
leave their cells, the limbs develop, 
and the young pass out in the form 
of the adult. 

The toad {Bufo hntiginostis) is ex- 
ceedingly useful as a destroyer of 
noxious insects. It is nocturnal in 
its habits; is harmless, and can be 
taken up with impunity, though it 

, ■ -. . -3 ji -3 I Flo. sat— The Marttnlque 

gives out an irritant acrid fluid from Tree-(™il carrvirg the 
the skin, which if transferred to the >■<""« »° "« •««T'- 
eye or lids occasions some pain. lu the Northern States 
toads begin to make their peculiar low trilling notes from 
the middle to the 20th of April; from the latter date until 
the first of June they lay their eggs in long double strings, 
and the tadpoles are usually batched in about ten days 
after the eggs are laid. 

Of the tiTio frogs {Rana) there are uumerons species; of 
these the largest is the bull-frog, which makes a deep, 
hoarse, grunting noise. Smaller and more common species 
are the pickerel-frog and the mai'sh-frog. The frogs lay 
their eggs in roundish masses in ponds and pools from 
April to June, according to the latitude. 

While most frogs are greedily devonred by herons and 
other large wading birds, as well as ducks and geese, and 
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such species are only preserved from extinction by their 
nocturnal habits and their protective resemblance to the 
herbage and leaves of trees, there is a little bright red and 
blue frog in Nicaragua which hops about in bright day- 
light. It owes its life to its bad taste, for ducks and fowl 
will on this account not eat it. 

Class V. — Eeptilia {Lizards, Snakes, Turtles, and 

Crocodiles). 

Oeneral Characters of Beptiles. — While the fishes and 
Amphibians are much alike, the reptiles, with their scales 
and claws, come near the birds. In their skull and skeleton, 
and in the 4-chambered heart of the crocodiles, ihey are also 
bird-like. Reptiles, then, are characterized by having their 
bodies covered with scales and their toes ending in claws, 
with the exception of the snakes, which have no legs and 
consequently no claws. The reptiles also, unlike the fore- 
going vertebrates, have true nostrils like those of birds and 
beasts, and there is in all except snakes an upper and a 
lower movable eyelid, while the tongue is long and forked 
and can be darted out after insects. They have also true 
lips, and a long windpipe like that of birds. There ai'o 
3000 species of living reptiles known, of which 358 are 
North American. 

Orders of Reptiles. 

1. Body long, slender, cylindrical, limb- 

less Ophidia (Snakes). 

2. Body with a long tail; usually two 

pairs of limbs LacertiUa (Lizards)t 

3. Body enclosed in a thick shell Chelonia (Turtles). 

4. Lizard-like; vertebrae hollow at each 

end Bhynchocephalia (Sphenodon). 

5. Body thick-scaled; teeth in sockets. Orocodilia (Crocodiles). 

Order 1. Ophidia (Snakes). — Notwithstanding the fact 
that snakes have no legs, they can creep, glide, grasp, sus- 
pend themselves, erect themselves, leap, dart, bound, swim, 
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and dive. The peculiar gliding motion of snakes is due to 
the movements of the large scales on the under side of the 
body. These are successively advanced, the hinder edges 
of the scales resting on the ground and acting as supjwrts; 
resting on these the body is then drawn or pushed rapidly 
forwards. 

Snakes can swallow animals much thicker than their own 
bodies, because the bones of their skull and throat separate 
so that the mouth and throat can be greatly extended. 
Thus a boa can swallow a calf whole, or a common striped 
snake can swallow a toad or bullfrog. The bones of the 
mouth are also armed with teeth pointing backwards, to 
prevent the prey from slipping out of the mouth. Snakes 
occasionally are known to hiss, the noise being caused by 
the passage of the breath from the lungs through the wind- 
pipe. The fixed, stony gaze of snakes is due to the fact 
that the eye is covered by a thin stationary lid, the true 
lids not being present. 

The proverb *^deaf as an adder" is not founded on fact, 
as snakes, like all reptiles, have internal ears. Their sense 
of hearing may be dull, but certain snakes, as the cobra 
de capello, are attracted by music* 

A few snakes are viviparous, as the vipers; others, as the 
common striped snake {ButcBuia sirtalis), are ovovivipar- 
ous, the young developing in eggs, but hatching before the 
eggs are laid. This snake has been known to produce as 
many as 78 young ones-f When alarmed, a brood of young 
of this and other species have been known, since the days of 
Spenser, who refers to this habit in the *^ Faerie Queen," 



* One remarkable cliaracteristic of these dangerous serpents is their 
fondness for music. Even when newly caught they seem to listen 
with pleasure to the notes, and even to writhe themselves into atti- 
tudes. The Indian jugglers improve greatly on this instinct, and, 
after taming them by degrees, instruct them to keep time to their 
flageolet. — Percival, Ejig. Gyc. Nat Hist. 

f American Naturalist, p. 1009, Dec, 1882 
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to enter the montli of thoir purent, who swallows tlicui uiiil 
keeps them in her stomach nittil the dmigcr its pust. 

Most snakes resemble in color the ground or soil they fre- 
quent; some being, as in the rattlesnake of the western 
plains, of the color of the soil in which thej barrow; the 
little green snake is of the color of the grass through which 
it glides; others are dull gray or dusky, harmonizing with 
the color of the trunks of trees on which they rest. The 
poisonous coral-snake (Elaps) of the Central American for- 
ests is, howcTcr, gayly and conspicuously colored; indeed, it 
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can afford to be brightly colored, as no birds dare to at- 
tack it. 

The Salenoglyph poisonous snakes may always be recog- 
nized by their broad, flattened heads, and usually short, 
thick bodies. The poison gland of the rattlesnake {Fig. 
233, a) is a modified salivary gland. The two fangs are 
modifications of maxillary teeth, each of which has been, 
BO to speak, pressed flat, with tlie edges bent towards each 
otlier, and soldered togetJier, so as to form a -hollow cylin- 
der opon at both ends, the poison duct leading into the 
basal opening. When the fanga strike into th^ flesh, the 
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muscles closing the jaws press upon the poison gland, forc- 
ing the poison into the wound. The poison-fangs are 
largest in the most deadly species, as the viper ( Vipera), 
the puff adder (Olotho), the rattlesnake, and fer-de-lance 
(Trigonocephalus), but are small in the asps or hooded 
snakes {Naja). The bite of the rattlesnake is intensely 
painful; it is best cured by sucking, freely lancing, and by 
cauterizing the wound, and drinking large quantities (at 
least a pint) of whiskey or brandy, sufficient ordinarily to 
produce insensibility. Deaths from the bite of rattlesnakes 
are not common, while in India it is estimated that several 
thousand people annually die from the bite of the cobra — 
20,000 dying each year from the bite of snakes and the 
attacks of wild beasts.* The "rattle" of the rattlesnake is 
a horny appendage formed of buttonlike compartments; 
the sound made by the rattle, which has been compared by 
some to the stridulation of a Carolina locust, or of the 
Cicada, is an alarm note, warning the intruder; the rattle 
is sprung before the snake strikes. Allied to this snake is 
the copperhead {Ancistrodon contortrix Linn.) and the 
black mocassin {Ancutrodon piscivorus Linn.) In the 
water-snakes the tails are laterally compressed, while the 
poison-fangs are small. These snakes are not much over a 
metre in length, and live far from land in the East Indian 
seas. 

* In 1880 the deaths in ludia reported as from snake bite were 
19,060; and 212,776 snakes were killed at a cost of over $4500 in re- 
wards. The next year (1881) there were fatally bitten 18,610 people; 
and 254,968 snakes were destroyed at a cost of nearly $5000. 

The snakes which do the mischief are, according to Payrer, the 
cobra, the Bungarus coeruleus or krait, the echis, and the daboia or 
Russeirs viper, all of which are most conspicuous snakes, and easily 
identified. There are others, such as Bungarus fasciatus, Ophio- 
phagus elaps, which are dangerous, but comparatively rare, and 
seldom bite men; while the hydrophidae, being confined to the sea or 
estuaries, are, though very poisonous, not so dangerous to man, and 
the trimeresuri, which are both uncommon and at the same time are 
not so deadly as to endanger life. 
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The poisonons snakes stand lowest in the series; they are 
succeeded by the striped snake, milk adder, and by the 
boas, which attain a length of five metres; while the ana- 
conda grows eight metres long. 

Order 2. Lacertilia. — Most lizards have cylindrical bodies, 
usually covered with small overlapping scales, with a long, 
slender tail, and generally two pairs of feet, the toes long 
and slender, and ending in claws. They run with great 
mpidity, and are active, agile creatures, adorned with bright 
metallic colors, in some cases green or brown, simulating 
the tints of the vegetation or soil on which they live; some 
are capable of changing their color at will, as in the chame- 
leon and Anolis; this is due to the fact that the pigment 
cells (chromatophores) are under the influence of the vol- 
untary nerves. 

In many lizards (Lacerta, Iguana, and the Geckos), the 
middle of each caudal vertebra has a thin cartilaginous par- 
tition, and it is at this point that the tails of these lizards 
break off so easily when seized. In such cases the tail is 
renewed, but is more stumpy. 

Both jaws are provided with teeth, while some have them 
developed on the bones of the mouth. The teeth are usu- 
ally simple, sharp, conical, as in mo&t lizards, including the 
Monitor, or they are flattened, blade-like, with serrated 
edges, as in the Iguana, or as in Cyclodus they are broad, 
adapted for crushing the food. Most lizards prey on in- 
sects; some live on plants. The eyelids are well-developed 
except in the Geckos, in which the lids are modified some- 
what, as in the snakes, to form a transparent skin over the 
cornea of the eyes. The tongue is free and long, some- 
times forked; in the iguana it ends in a horny point. 

While the limbs are usually present, one or the other 
pair may in rare cases (in Pseudopus the fore feet are 
wanting; in Chirotes the hind feet are absent) be absent, 
or as in Ampldshmna and its allies the feet are entirely 
wanting. 

Lizards lay their eggs in the sand or soil. The iguana 
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or great lizard of the West Indies deposits hers in the hol- 
lowB of trees. Certain kinds are viviparons. 

Forming a connecting link between the lizaiMiB and the 
serpents is the glass-snaite ( Opheosaurus), whose body ia very 
long, snake-like, and limbless, as is also the singular Am- 
phisbana of Brazil (Fig. S34) whose tail is nearly as broad 
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as the head, and since the creature runs both backwards b& 
well as forwards it is popularly supposed to be two-beaded. 
It feeds on ants and other insects, and lives in or abont ant 
hills. 

The chameleons have the five toes an-anged in two op- 
posable groups adapted for grasping the twigs of trees; 
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their eyes have a movable circular lid; they have remark- 
ably long tongues (Fig. 235), which can be darted out five 
or six inches at insects, which adhere to the sticky swollen 
extremity while the body of the chameleon is perfectly im- 
movable. Chameleons can change their color at will; as 
pan the A-iiohs (Fig. 336) of Florida, which is a long smooth.. 
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bodied lizard, which can change its color from a bright pea^ 
green to a deep bronze-brown. The Gekko (Fig. 337, 

Spharodactylus) baa bulbous toee. 

The horned toads (Pkrynosoma, Fig. 238) are cbaracter- 
istic of the dry weetern plains; the body is broad, flattened, 
and epiny. Their color is like that of the soil they inhabit. 
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Like all other lizards, the horned toads can withstand a long 
faet; they will in captivity eat insects and take mtlk. 

Onr moat common lizard in the Middle and Southern 
States is Sceleporus undulatns; it is about six inches long, 
gray, with dark wavy bands, and may be seen in sunny 
glades running up the trunks of trees, The iguanas are 
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very large, being nearly throe foet in length, but rather 
flluggish lizai'ds, with a dorsal row of high, thin spinea. 
They are eaid to be excellent eating. A still larger form, 
resembling tlie iguanas, is the sea-lizard {Amilyrhynehua) 
of the Galapagos Islands, where it lives on the rocks by the 
shore, feeding on sea- weeds. The largest lizard of the West- 
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em Territories is the Heloderma or "Gila monster;" it is 
allied to the igaanas, but the body is heavily tuberculated. 
Its bite is poisonous. The largest of all existing lizards are 
the monitors, or species of Varanus, of Australia and the 
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East Indies, which nearly rival the crbcodiles in size, being 
five or six feet in length. 

OrderZ. ChelonCa {Tesludinata, tortoises, turtles). These 
animals are at once recognized by their shell, the upper 
part forming the carapace and the lower the plastron; 
these two parts unite to form a case or box, within which 
the tnrtlo can retract its head and limbs and tail. 

Thm are about forty species of Obelouians in America 



north of Mexico. The lower forms of turtles are the ma- 
rine species. Such is tlie great sea-turtle (Sphargis cori- 
acea) of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, which is the larg- 
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est of all existing turtles, and is sometimes eight feet long, 
weighing from eight hundred to twelve hundred ponnds. 
Next to this species is the loggerhead turtle { Thalassochelys 
caouana), which is sometimes eeeo asleep in mjd-oceiui. 
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Still another is the hawk-bill or tortoise-shell turtle {Eret- 
mochelys inibricata), the plates of whose shell is an article 
of commerce. The green-turtle of the West Indies weighs 
from two hundred to three hundred pounds, and is used 
for making delicious soups and steaks, being caught at 
night when laying its eggs on sandy shores. All the fore- 
going species have large, flat, broad flippers or fin-like 
limbs, while in the pond and river turtles the feet are 
webbed and the toes distinct. A very ferocious species is 
the common soft-shelled turtle {Aspidonectes spinifer), 
whose shell is covered with a thick leathery skin. It is 
carnivorous, voracious, living in shallow muddy water, 
throwing itself forward upon small animals forming its 
prey. The snapping- turtle {Chelydra serpentina) some- 
times becomes five feet long; its ferocity is well-known; the 
flesh makes an excellent soup. 

The terrapins belong to the genus Pseudemys; the pretty 
painted turtle ( Chrysemys picta) is common in the Eastern 
States, while the Nanemys guttatus, or spotted tortoise, is 
black, spotted with orange. In the land tortoises the feet 
are short and stumpy. The Testudo Indica of India is 
three feet in length. The great land tortoises of the Gala- 
pagos Islands, the Mascarine Islands (Mauritius and Eod- 
riguez), and also of the Aldabra Islands, lying northwest 
of Madagascar, are in some cases colossal in size, the shells 
being nearly two metres (six feet) in length. The fierce 
Mascarine species were contemporaries of the dodo and 
solitaire, and are now extinct. 

The turtles lay their eggs in sand on the shores of ponds 
and rivers. In the Middle and New England States nearly 
all the turtles lay their eggs on or about June 10th, the 
eggs being hatched late in the summer. Turtles do not lay 
eggs until eleven to thirteen years old. 

The land tortoises, as probably all turtles, are long-lived, 
and often reach a great age. White, in his "Natural His- 
tory of Selborne," relates that one was kept in a village till 
it was supposed to be 100 years old. 
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Order 9. Crocodilia. — The crocodile, caiman, gavial, and 
alligator are the examples of this well-known group. Tliey 
present a decided step in advance of other reptiles, the 
heart approaching that of bii'ds, in having the ventricle 
oompletelj divided bj a partition into two chambers; the 
Tenons and arterial blood mingle outside of the heart, not 
in it, as in the foregoing orders. The brain is also more 
like that of birds. The nostrils are capable of closing, so 
that crocodiles and alligators draw their prey under the 
water and hold them there until they are drowned; but they 
are obliged to drag them ashore in order to eat them. The 
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skin is covered with large bony, epidermal scales. The 
conical teeth are lodged in sockets in the jaws. The feet 
are partly webbed. The crocodiles and gavials lay from 
twenty to thirty cylindrical eggs in the sand on river banks. 
The crocodiles are distributed throughout the tropics, even 
Anstralia; the gaviala are mostly confined to India and 
Malaysia, and also Australia. The group is represented in 
the Soathern States by the alligator (A. Mississippiensis). 
It is nearly two metres (10-12 feet) long; while the Florida 
crocodile (C acutus. Fig, 240) in which the jaws are much 
narrower, is over two and a half metres (14 feet) long. It 
inhabits the rivers of Florida, where it is very rare, and also 
the West Indies and South America. The cayman of 
0uiana belongs to a distinct genus, Caiman, and is char- 
acteristic of the rivera of tropical South America. 
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Class VI. — Aves (Birds). 

Gfeneral Characters of Birds. — The graceful, pleasing 
lines of the bird's body; its clothing of feathers; the 
toothless jaws encased with horn to form the bill, and the 
remarkable change of the fore-limbs into wings — these are 
the marks whicli separate the birds from other yertebrates. 
Besides this, they are warm-blooded, and their bones are 
compact and in many cases hollow, thus combining light- 
ness with strength; hence birds are the most active and 
volatile creatures among all the back-boned animals. The 
vertebral column is so adapted that birds can fly in any di- 
rection, particularly in a vertical one; and it is the strength 
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After Marey. 

and flexibility of its spinal column that enables the lark to 
rise up and shoot high into the air. Birds can turn the 
head around and look directly back, as seen in the owls: 
this is owing to the unusually free articulation of the first 
neck-vertebra to the skull; thus the bird can reach every 
part of its body with its bill. 

The most striking difference from other animals is in the 
modification of the fore-leg into a limb which supports a 
broad expanse of feathers, and ends in two rudimentary 
toe-bones. Another peculiarity in the skeleton connected 
with the power of flight is the very large breast-bone, with 
its keel, which is very high and thin, serving for the at- 
tachment of the muscles of flight. Thus in all respects we 
see a complete adaptation of the bird's body to its life in 
the air. The wings are attached exactly at the highest 
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part of the thorax, and hence when the outstretclied wings 
act upon the air as a fulcrum all the weight of the body it 
placed below this surface of Buapension (Marey). The 
flight of birds has been studied by Marey, who states that 
"from the manner in which the feathers of its wing lie 
upon each other, it is evident that the resistance of the air 
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can only act from below upwards, for in the opposite direc- 
tion the air would force for itself an easy passage by bend- 
ing the long barbe of the feathers, which would no longer 
sustain eacli other." The wing acts on the air like a wedge 
or an inclined plane, " in order to produce a reaction against 
this reaistauce which impels the body of the bird upward,, 
and forward." 
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The power of remaining a long time in mid-air is in- 
creased by the large air-cells, which are pockets filled with 
air. There are nine of these air-sacs — three near the clayi- 
cle, four in the thorax, and two in the abdomen; they con- 
nect with the ends of some of the air-tubes, and also with 
the hollows of the bones, so that the bird's body is lightened 
and buoyed up by air. 

The most striking external feature of birds is the pres- 
ence of feathers; no reptile on the one hand, or mammal 
on the other, is clothed with feathers, though the scales on 
the legs and feet of birds are like those of reptiles, and it 
should be borne in mind that feathers are only modified 
scales or hairs. The ordinary feathers are called penncB or 
contour feathers, as they determine by their arrangement 
the outline of the body. They are, like hairs, developed 
in sacs in the skin; the quill is hollow, partly imbedded in 
the skin; this merges into the shaft, leaving the outgrowths 
on each side called iarbs, which send off secondary pro- 
cesses called iariules. The barbules and booklets are com- 
monly serrated, and end in little hooks by which the bar- 
bules interlock. Down is formed of feathers with soft, 
free barbs called plumules. 

Over the tail-bone (coccyx) are usually sebaceous glands, 
which secrete an oil, used by the bird in oiling and dress- 
ing or "preening" its feathers. In some birds, as the cock 
and turkey, the head and neck are ornamented with naked 
folds of the skin called "combs" and "wattles." 

The sense of sight, smell, and hearing are acute in birds, 
particularly that of sight. Birds have three eyelids, be- 
sides an upper and lower lid, a membrane which can be 
drawn over the eye, and is called the "nictitating mem- 
brane." This covers the whole front of the eye-ball like a 
curtaift. With this it is said the eagle can look directly at 
the sun. The eyes of hawks and eagles are provided with 
a ring of bony plates occupying the front of the sclerotic. 
By means of this ring the eye can adjust itself like a tele- 
scope so as to take in both near and distant objects. The 
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penguin also is endowed with this apparatus, which enables 
it to adjust its eye to see above and under the water. 

Though birds (except the night-birds, especially the 
owls) have no external ear, they can hear well; otherwise 
what would be the use of thei- powers of song? 

The eggs of birds are, with the exception of those of liz- 
ards, enormous in proportion to those of other vertebrate 
animals. The largest egg known is that of the JEpyornis, 
an extinct bird of Madagascar, which is about a third of a 
metre (13^ inches) in length. Birds lay but few eggs, and 
the young of those which build nests when hatched are 
blind, naked, unable to walk, and are fed by the parent 
birds. In the fowls, such as the hen and partridge, in the 
wading birds as well as the ducks and other swimming 
birds, the young, on breaking fi*om the shell, walk or swim 
and pick up their own food. 

At the close of the breeding season birds moult their 
feathers; but some birds moult twice and thrice. The 
quill-feathers are usually shed in pairs, but in the ducks 
they are shed at once, so that these birds do not at this time 
go on the wing, while the males put off the highly colored 
plumage of the days of their courtship, and assume for sev- 
eral weeks a dull attire. In the ptarmigan both sexes not 
only moult after the breeding season is over into a gray 
suit, and then don a white winter suit, but also wear a third 
dress in the spring. In the northern hemisphere the males 
of many birds put on in spring bright, gay colors. Other 
parts are also shed; for example, the thin, horny crests on 
the beak of a western pelican {Pelicanus erythrorhynchus), 
after the breeding season, are shed like the horns from the 
head of deer. Even the whole covering of the beak and 
other horny parts, like those about the eyes of the puffin, 
may also be regularly shed. 

As a rule, male birds are larger and have brighter colors, 
with larger and more showy combs and wattles, than the 
females, as seen in the domestic cock and hen; and the or- 
namentation is largely confined to the head and the tail, as 
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seen especially in male humming-birds. Sometimes, how- 
ever, both sexes are equally ornamented, and in rare cases 
the female is more highly colored than the male; she is 
sometimes also larger, as in most birds of prey. There is 
little doubt that the bright colors of male birds render 
them more conspicuous and to be more readily chosen by 
the females as mates, for in birds, as in higher animals, the 
female may show a preference for or antipathy against cer- 
tam males. Indeed, as Darwin remarks, whenever the sexes 
of birds differ in beauty, in the power of singing, or in pro- 
ducing what he calls ** instrumental music," it is almost 
invariably the male which excels the female. 

The songs of birds are doubtless in part love-uotcs, 
though birds also sing for pleasure. The notes of birds 
express their emotions of joy or alarm, and in some cases 
at least the calls of birds seem to convey intelligence of the 
discovery of food to their young or their mates.* They 
have an ear for music; some species, as the mocking-bird, 
will imitate the notes of other birds. The songs of birds 
can be set to music. Mr. X. Clark has published in the 
American Naturalist (vol. xiii. p. 21) the songs of a num- 
ber of our birds. The singular antics, dances, mid-air evo- 
lutions, struts, and posturings of different birds, are with- 
out doubt the visible signs of emotions which in other birds 
find vent in vocal music. 

The nesting habits of birds are varied. Many birds, as 

* "It is necessary in a philosophical spirit to regard every sound 
made by a bird under the all-powerful influence of love or lust as a 
' song.' It seems impossible to draw any but an arbitrary line between 
the deep booming of the emeu, the harsh cry of the guillemot (which 
when proceeding from a hundred or a thousand throats strikes the 
distant ear in a confused murmur like the roar of a tumultuous crowd), 
the plaintive wail of the plover, the melodious whistle of the wid- 
geon, the 'cock's shrill clarion/ the scream of the eagle, the hoot 
of the owl, the solemn chime of the bell-bird, the whip-cracking of 
the manakin, the chaffinch's joyous burst, or the hoarse croak of the 
raven, on the one hand, and the bleating of the snipe or the drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse on the other." (A. Newton.) 
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the gulls, anks, etc., drop their eggs on bare gronnd or 
rocks; as extremes in the series are the elaborate nests of 
the tailor-bird, and the hanging nest of the Baltimore ori- 
ole, while the woodpecker excayates holes in dead trees. 
As a rule, birds build their nests concealed from sight; in 
tropical forests they hang them, in some cases, out of reach 
cf predatory monkeys and reptiles. Birds may change 
their nesting habits sufficiently to proTC that they have 
enough reasoning powers to meet the exigencies of their 
life. Parasitic birds, like the cuckoo and cow-birds, lay 
their eggs by stealth in the nests of other birds. " Some 
of the swifts secrete from their salivary glands a fluid which 
rapidly hardens, as it dries on exposure to the air, into a 
substance resembling isinglass, and thus furnish the * edi- 
ble bird's nests' that are the delight of Chinese epicures. 
In the architecture of nearly all the Passerine birds, too, 
some salivary secretion seems to play an important part. 
By its aid they are enabled to moisten and bend the other- 
wise refractory twigs and straws and glue them to their 
place. Spiders' webs also are employed with great advantage 
for the pui'pose last mentioned, but perhaps chiefly to at- 
tach fragments of moss and lichen so as to render the whole 
structure less obvious to the eye of the spoiler. The tailor- 
bird deliberately spins a thread of cotton and therewith 
stitches together the edges of a pair of leaves to make a 

receptacle for its nest In South America we have a 

family of birds {FurnariidcB) which construct on the branch- 
ing roots of the mangrove globular ovens, so to speak, of 
mud, wherein the eggs are laid and the young hatched. 
.... The females of the hombills, and perhaps of the 
hoopoes, submit to incarceration during this interesting 
period, the males immuring them by a barrier of mud, 
leaving only a small window to admit air and food, which 
latter is assiduously brought to the prisoners.'* (Newton.) 
The duties of incubation are, as a rule, performed by the 
female, but in most Passerine birds and certain species of 
other groups, the males divide the work with the females. 
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and in the ostrich and other HatitcB the labor is wholly per- 
formed by the males. 

There are probably from 7000 to 8000 species of living 
birds. Of the whole number, 878 distinct species or well- 
marked geographical races inhabit North America north of 
Mexico and including Greenland. The geographical dis- 
tribution of birds is somewhat complicated by their migra- 
tions. While the larger number of species are tropical, 
arctic birds are abundant, though most of them are aquatic. 
In the United States there are three centres of distribution: 
(1) the Atlantic States and Mississippi Valley; (2) the 
Bocky Mountain plateau, and (3) the Pacific coast. 

Nearly all the birds which breed in the central and north- 
em portions of the United States migrate southward in the 
autumn, and spend the winter in the warmer Southern 
States or in Central America or the West Indies. The 
causes of this regular annual migration are probably due to 
the changes of the season, and to the want of food in the 
winter time, and also to the breeding habits of birds. Trop- 
ical birds which breed at home do not migrate to other 
climes; but some Brazilian species migrate southwards into 
Buenos Ayres; it is those birds which lire far north which 
hare what is called the ** migratory instinct." Birds mi- 
grate by night as well as by day; and the young return the 
following spring to their birthplace. 

In North America * the birds of the Western plains and 
of the Eocky Mountairs as well as of the Pacific coast are 
sedentary, or migrate but a short distance. It is the east- 
ern birds which migrate regularly. These pass southwards 
into Mexico and Guatemala, and reach South America, 
Thus the extent of the migration varies greatly, some spe- 
cies only going a few degrees north and south, while others 
migrate annually from arctic America to the tropics, and 
every gradation occurs between these extremes. Among 

those which migrate farthest are the species of warblers 

» — — ^— ^^^^^—j ^^ — — ^— »»^— ^— — ^^»^— .^1^— ^ 

* gee tl^e writings of Baird, Allen, and Wftljac©, 
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{Dendr(Bca)y and other fly-catching varhlers {MniotiUida), 
many of which breed on the shores of Hudson's Bay, and 
spend the winter in Mexico or the West Indies. More spe- 
cies of birds breed in Canada than in the warm Southern 
States. Birds have been known to extend their range of 
migrations; the rice-bird or bobolink continually widens 
its range as rice and wheat are more extenaively cultirated. 
This bird winters in Cuba and other West Indian islands, 
and probably also in Mexico. In April it enters the South- 
em States and passes northward^ till in June it reaches 
Canada and extends west to the Saskatchewan Birer in 54"^ 
north latitude. 

Says Baird: "While birds proceed generally in the spring 
to the very spot of birth^ and by a definite route^ their re- 
turn in autumn is not necessarily in the same line. Many 
birds are familiar visitors in abundance in certain locali- 
ties in either spring or autumn^ and are not known there 
in the other season." He thinks that in rery many in- 
stances birds proceed northward along the valley of the 
Mississippi^ to return along the coast of the Atlantic. In 
general, also, the northward vernal movement is performed 
much more rapidly, and with fewer stops by the way, than 
the autumnal. ^^ Birds generally make their appearance in 
given localities with wonderful regularity in the spring — the 
SylvicolidcB especially; a difference of a few days in succes- 
sive years attracting the notice of the careful observer: this 
difference is generally influenced by the season. The time 
of autumnal return is, perhaps, less definite.'' (Baird.) 

While there are a number of very strange extinct birds, 
one of which called the JirchcRopteryx is the connecting 
link between reptiles and birds, and there are fossil birds 
with teeth, all the living species belong to two single sub- 
classes. 

Sub-Classes of Exibtino Bibds. 

1. Sternum smooth; wings rudimentary BatitcB (Ostrich). 

%, Sternum kee}e4; wings well developed. , , , CarinatiB (Robin, etc,), 
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Sub-Class I. — EATixai. 



Oeneral CIiaraoterB of Rnnninff Biids, — The kiwi-kiwi, 
the moa, cassowary, and ostrich differ from other birds in 
the smooth, unkeeled Bternnm and the short tail; the wings 
m-e rudimentary and the hind legs strong, these birds (ex- 



Fio. m.—Hoa, Palapteryx, with three Kiwl-biwl birds. 

cept Apteryx) being runners, and either of large or, as in 
the extinct forms, of colossal size. 

The simplest form is the "kiwi-kiwi" or Apteryx of 
New Zealand (Pig. 343), of which there are three or four 
species. It is of the size of a hen, with a long slender beak, 
the Qostrils eituftted at the end of the upper j'aw, while th? 
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body is covered with long haii^ feathers. The female lays 
only a single large egg, which weighs one qaarter aa much 
as the biiil itself, in a hole in the gronnd. It is a night 
bird, hidiug by day under trees. 
The giant, ostrich like, extinct birds of New Zealand, 
called moa, and represented by several species, 
chiefly of the genera Dinornis and Palapieryx 
(Fig. 243), were supposed to have been con- 
temporaries of the Maoris or natives of Sew 
Zealand. While a fourth toe is present in 
the Apteryx, the moa-bird has only three toes. 
Thelargestof the moas, Dinornis gigantsus, 
stood nearly three metres {9^ feet) in height, 
'^Seata^w'i^ the tibia or shin-bone alone meaanring nearly 
From Lu^o"» * Di^tro (2 feet 10 inches) in length. These 
Zoology. moa birds belong to three genera: Dinornis 

with ten, Palapteryx with three, and Aptomis with a sin- 
gle species. 

Allied to the moa was a still larger bird, the ^pyomis 
maximua of Madagascar, supposed by some to be the roo 
of the Arabian Nights' Tales, Of this colossal bird, re- 
mains of the skull, some vortebrse, and a tibia 64 cent, long, 
have been found. The single egg discovered is of the capa- 
city of one hundred and fifty hen's eggs. 

Here also belong the three-toed cassowaries of the East 
Indies and Australia, and the emeu (Fig. 344) of Australia; 
both of these birds are about 2 metres (5-7 feet) high. The 
South American ostrich {Rhea Americana, Pig. 245), with 
thive toes to each foot, is a smaller bird, standing 1.3 
metres high, running in small herds on the pampas. The 
two-toed ostrich (SlrulMo camelus), of the deserte of Africa 
and Arabia, now reared for the feathers of its wings and 
tail, 80 valuable aa articles of commerce, is the largest bird 
now living, being 2-3.7 metres (6-8 feet) high. It can out- 
run a horse, and lives in flocks. It lays about thirty large 
white eggs in a nest in the sand; they ai-e covered in the 
daytime by the ben or left exposed to the sun, while at 
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night the male eits over and guards them. In Cape Colouy 
ostrich- culture has become an important businesa; in 1865 
there were only eighty individuals on the ostrich farms; in 
1875 there were 33,347 ostriches, either free or in parks 
where Lucerne grass is cultivated as food for these nsefal 
birds. The South American ostrich is in Patagonia hnated 
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loOBtrich. From LUtken'B Zoology. 



for its feathers. According to Herbert Smith, its food con- 
sists of seeds, grass, insects, etc., and the herdsmen say 
that it also eats snakes. "The nest is a mere shallow 
hole scratched in the ground; twenty, thirty, or more eggs 
are found together, but it ap^iears that these are not all laid 
by out! bird: several females lay their eggs together, and 
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take tarns in sitting on them. The nest may be left nn- 
covered during the heat of the day, but in this region 
(Buenos Ayres), I believe, it is never entirely deserted. 
(American Naturalist, July, 1883.) 

Orders of Carinatb Birds. 

1. WiDgs small and short; diving birds PygapodeM, 

2. Wings long, pointed; rapid fliers; anterior toes 

webbed Longipennes. 

3. Feet wholly webbed, including the inner toe Stegopodes, 

4. Bill lamellate, t.6., both mandibles with teeth-like 

projections LameUirastrea, 

5. Wading birds; the leg long and naked above the 

heel; bill usually long and slender OraUatore$. 

6. Land birds; four toes, three in front, one behind; 

tibiae often spurred OdIUnm. 

7. Toes like the foregoing; the bill horny and convex. 

at tip Columba. 

8. Bill cered, hooked, and large ; feet large, not yoke- 

toed Rapioi*e8. 

9. Feet yoke- toed; bill stout, and strongly hooked. . . Psittaei. 

10. Toes often in pairs, two in front and two behind ; 

wings with ten primaries PicarioB, 

11. Perching and singing birds; feet adapted for 

grasping; hind toe opposed to the others Passeres, 

Sub-Class L — Carinat^. 

General Characters of Carinate Birds. — All other living 
birds belong to this group; they are remarkably homogene- 
ous in form and structure. They are characterized by the 
keeled breast-bone or sternum — the wings, as a rule, being 
well developed. 

Order 1. Pygopodes (Diving birds). — These are eminent 
as swimmers, and comprise the penguins, auks, puffins, 
grebes, and loons. The penguins (Figs. 246, 247) are con- 
fined to the antarctic regions. They are large birds, and 
form a characteristic element in a Patagonian landscape. 
The bones are solid, not light and hollow, as in other birds; 
the wings are small, paddle-like, with scale-like feathers; 
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on shore they have an RwVwaid gait. They lay but a ain- 
gle egg, and Gomc sjKJcieB do not lay tlieir egg on the rocks, 
bat bear it about in a pouch-likG abdominal fold. The 
penguins, however, differ ko much from the other divers 
that they are now often ranked as a separate group called 



Fig. 850.— The Great Aufe. 

Sphenisd. There arc twelve species of penguins, divided 
among three or four genera. 

The guillemots (Fig. 248, Vriagrylle), auks, and pnffina 
(Fig. 349, Fratercula arcUcd) are characteristic arctic birds, 
ranging from Labrador northward, and have great powers 
of flight. The gare fowl, or great auk {Alca impennis, 
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Pig. 350), is nearly or quite extinct, being until lately con- 
fined to one or two inaccessible islets near Iceland, where 
it has been extinct since 1844, and to Labrador, though 
formerly it ranged from Cape Cod northward, a few sur- 
vivors having lived on the Funks, an islet on the eastern 
coast of Newfoundland, within perhaps thirty years. 

The grebes have lobate feet, and the tail is a mere tuft of 
downy feathers. They lay a greater number of eggs (6-8) 
than in other birds of this order. The neet ia formed of 
matted vegetation, close to the 
water, or, as it ia said, Seating 
among aquatic plants. The 
yonug swim as soon as they are 
hatched. These birds inhabit 
the lakes and rivers of all parts 
of the earth. The red-necked 
grebe {Podiceps griseigena) is 
common in the United States in 
the winter. 

Tbe loons are well known for 
their large size, flat bodies, long 
necks, and quickness in diving. 

They are migratory, and lay two ^^ asi.-RoBeaw Tera. 
or three eggs in rushes near the 

water's edge. Their voice is extremely loud and harsh. 
The great northern diver {Colymbiis torqtiatus), which 
tenants onr lakes and bays, is 2^3 feet in length; it is 
black and white, the head and neck iridescent with violet 
and green; while the red- throated diver (C. sep(enlrionaUs) 
ia smaller, with a large cheatnut-red patch on the throat. 

Order 2, Longipennes {Long-winged awimmers). — The 
petrels, gulls, and terns represent this group. They have 
long, slender, compressed bills, long, sharp wings, immense 
powers of flight, and lay their eggs in rude neata on rocks or 
upon the ground. The petrels, or " Mother Carey'a Chick- 
ens," belong to the genns Thalassidroma, and are remarkable 
for their small size and slight bodies; they are ever on the 
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ving, far ont nt eea following in the wake of vessels for 
food, and breed in holes in the ground. The terns are 
known by their very short, stout beaks. They lay from 
one to tiireeegga in a hollow in the ground. They are 
noisy, with shrill voices, and, like gulls, are gregarious. 
The common tern or sca-swallow {Sterna hirundo) has a 
red bill, while the roseate tern {S. paradisaa. Fig. 351} has 
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a black bill, and the body is rosy beneath. The gnll family 
have larger bodies and feet, and the wings shorter than in 
terns. They occur on all aea-coasts and inland lakes (Fig, 
253). The skuas (Fig. 253) have habits like those of gulls. 
The most notable member of the gronp of petrels is the 
albatross {Diomedea exulans) of the Southern hemisphere. 
Its wings expand more than three metres (nearly ten feet). 
It lays a single egg 12 cm. long, and spends most of its life 
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on the ocean far away from land. The sooty albatross 
(D. fuUginosa, Fig. 351) is occasionally seen on onr 
coast. 

Order 3. Stegopodes (Totipalmate birds). — The gnlls are 
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sncceeded in the ascending series by the tropic-bird, frigate 
or man-of-war bird, the darter or snake-bird, the cormor- 
ants, pelicans, and gannets, in which all four toes are fally 
webbed, the web reaching to the tips of the toes. The 
body, especially in the pelicans and gannets, is buoyed up 
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more than in other birds by a largo number of much Bub- 
difided air-celie nnder the akin of the body. 

The pelican is remarkable for the large, loose pouch on 
the under jaw, capable of holding several quarts, or sever^ 
hundred email fishes. lu the East Indiea, pelicans are 
tamed and nsed by the natives in fishing, as is the cor- 
morant in China, while in early times it was in England. 

The cormorantB are veiy gregarious, sad breed in great 
numbers in the northern regions on cliffs OTerhanging the 
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sea. Their nests are rude and bulky. They feed mainly 
upon fish, and are notoriously voracious. The common 
cormorant or shag (Graculus carbo) breeds in great num- 
bers in Labrador and Newfoundland. It is glossy greenish 
black in summer, with numerous white plumes on the head 
and neck. 

The darter, snake bird, or anhinga {Plotus anhinga) iB 
common in the South Atlantic and Gulf States; it has a 
long snake-like neck, and can swim a long distance under 
trater. The gannet or solan goose (Sola bassana) breeds in 
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countleBS numbevs in the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. It resembles a goose in shape. In fishing 
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it pluBges from a great height, remaining under the water 
for a few moments. 

Order 4. Lamellirostres {Ducks and Geese). — These birds 
have usually broad bills furnished with lamellate, teeth- 
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like projections. The feet are palmated, adapted for swim- 
ming rapidly. In the mergansers the bill is narrow and 
more strongly toothed. The eider duck (Somateria wollis- 
sima. Fig. 355, B) breeds from Labrador around north- 
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ward to Scotland; it plucks it down from its breast, build- 
ing with it a largo loose warm nest nnder low bushes on the 
sea-coast, where it lays three or four pale, dull green eggs. 
With it is associated the rare king eider (Somateria tpecta- 
hilis, Pig. 855, A). The canvas-back (Fuligula vallisneria) 
feeds, as its specific name implies, on the wild celerj ( Vai- 
lianeria) on the middle Atlantic coast in winter, whence it 
derives its delicions Savor. The summer duck (Aix sponsa, 
Fig. 256) breeds in trees. The original source of onr do- 
mestic duck is the mallard, or Anas boschas. It is known 
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to cross with various other species. Upward of fifty kinds 
of hybrid ducks are recorded, some of which have proved 
to be fertile. The black duck {Anas ohscura) is abundant 
on the shores of North-eaetern America, and is frequently 
brought into the market. The wild goose {Brania Cana- 
densis) breeds in the Northern United States and in British 
America. While it usually breeds 
on the shores of rivers, it has been 
known in Colorado and Montana 
to nest in trees. Allied to it is 
the barnacle goose of Europe 
{Branta leucopsis, Fig, 257, A), 
which very rarely occurs in this 
" country; also the white-fronted 
goose (Fig. 857, B), is an arctic 
■'" — bird. The swane are character- 

ized by their long necks, the trachea or wind-pipe being 
remarkably long, especially in the trumpeter swan, where 
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it entera a cavity in the breast-bone, makes 3 turn and ter< 
minates id the lungs, after forming a large coil. 

To this group, or next to it, also belong the damingoes, 
the American flamingo {Phmnicoptenis ruber) occurring on 
the Florida and Gnlf coast. Its feathers are scarlet, its bill 
yellow, large and thick, while the lege and neck are of great 
length. It connects the swimming with the wading birds. 
The foregoing group forme a division called the Natatorea 
or swimming birds. 

Order 5. Qrallatorea (Wading birds). — These have long, 
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naked legs, and therefore long necks, with usually remark' 
ably long bills. They are divided into cranes, rails, etc. 
(Alectorides), the herons and their allies (Herodiones), and 
the shore-birds, snipes and plovers, or LimicoUs. 

The cranes, together with rails (Porsana Carolina, Fig. 
268) sometimes have lobate feet, the toes are often long, 
and in some forms, such as the coots and gallinules, there 
is an approach to the ducks. The coot (Pulica americana) 
connects the swimming with the wading birds. The bill is 
mnch as in the gallinules, bat the toes are lobate, having 
large semicircular membranous flapsj hence they can swim 
like the grebes. 
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The purple gallinule (Porphyrio martinica) has the head, 
neck, and under parts of a beautiful purplish blue^ becom- 
ing darker on the belly. It inhabits the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States. With it is associated the Florida galli- 
nule {Oallinula galeata). Allied to Porphyrio is the New 
Zealand Notornis (Fig. 269). 

Allied to the gallinules is the "giant" or Oallinula 
gigantea (Fig. 260), which formerly lived in the Mascarene 

Islands, haying been observed as late 
as 1694. It stood two metres (over six 
feet) high. With it was associated a 
large blue gallinule — Porphyrio {No- 
tornisf) cosrulescens — which was last 
seen on the Isle Bourbon between 1669 
and 1672. It was incapable of flight, 
but ran with exceeding swiftness. 

The cranes are of great stature, the 
legs and neck very long, with the head 
sometimes curiously tufted. The white 
or whooping crane \0ru8 Americanus) 
is leaden gray, and is about 50 inches 
long, while the brown or sandhill crane 
{Orus Canadensis) is smaller and the 
adult plumage is leaden gray. With 
the true herons are associated the 
night herons and the bitterns of the 
United States, the boat-billed heron 
of Central America, and the odd Ba- 
Iwniceps rex of Africa, which has an 
enormous head and broad, large bill. 
The bittern or stake-driver {Botaurus 
minor) nests on the ground. The night 
heron or squawk {Nyctiardea grisea) is common in sum- 
mer in the Northern States; it is about two feet in length 
and has two very long plumes arising from the base of the 
head. The great blue heron (Ardea herodias) is about four 
feet in length, and the general color above is grayish blue. 
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The herons are succeeded by the singular spoon-bilis, repre- 
sented by the roseate spoon-bill (Flatalea ajaja), and which, 
with the wood Ibis and other species of this group, adorn 
the swamps and bayous of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States. 

The shore-birds, or the curlews {Numenius longirostris, 
Fig. 261), plover, saudpipes, peeps, snipes {Oallinago Wil- 
sonii, Fig. 262), woodcock, and stilt {Himantopus nigricol- 
lis, Fig. 263), are long-legged, long-billed birds, going in 
flocks by the seashore or river-banks, sometimes living in- 
land on low plains; they are not, generally speaking, nest- 
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Fig. 262.— American Snipe. 



builders, tlie eggs being laid in rude nests or hollows in the 
ground. They feed on worms, insects, and snails, either 
picking them up from the surface or boring for them in 
the mud or sand, or forcing the vermian food out of their 
holes by stamping on the ground. The American snipe 
{Oallinago JVilsonii, Fig. 262) has the bill much longer than 
the head, perfectly straight, soft to the end, where it is 
somewhat widened and grooved on top; it is 9-11 inches 
long; it lives in open, wet places, and is migratory. In the 
American woodcock {Fhilohela minor) the bill is much 
longer than the head, stout and deep at base, grooved nearly 
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its whole length, the tip knobbed. It is 30 cm. (11 to 
12 inches) long, and frequents bogs, swamps, wet woodlands 
and fields in the eastern United States and Canada. 
. Gonnecting in some degree the waders and gallinaceous 
fowl are the bustards of the Old World, certain strange ex- 
otic birds; especially the horned screamers, represented by a 
very rare bird, the Palamedea cornuta, which has sliarp 
horns on the wings. 

Order 6. OallituB (Gallinaceoas birds). — The appearance 
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of these birds, formerly called Rasores, from their peculiar 
habit of scratching the ground for food, is readily recalled 
by a simple enumeration of the partridge, Oreortyx (0. 
pictus, Fig. 264), quail (Ortyx), ptarmigan {Lagopus,¥\g. 
265), pinnated grouse or prairie hen (Cupidonia cupido), 
sage-cock, Canada grouse or spruce partridge (Tetrao), and 
wild turkey {Meleagris), as well as the exotic forms, the 
pheasant of the Old World, the useful hen or barn-yard 
fowl, which is a descendant of the jungle fowl {Gallus 
Bankiva) of India. These are allied to the argus-pheasant 
and the peacock of Malaysia, the latter rivalling the hum- 
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laing-birdd in its gorgeous plumage. The guinoa-heii is 
an African bird. To tiiiB group belong the curious mound 
birds. 

The mound-birds, says Wallace, ai'e a small family of 
birds, some of them smiiller than a hen, found chiefly in 
Australia and the surrounding islands, and extending as 
far as the Philippines and northwest Borneo. Tliey are 
allied to the gallinaceous birds, but differ from these and 
from all others in never sitting upon theii eggs, which they 
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bury in sand, cai'th, or rubbish, and leave to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun or of fermentation. They are all char- 
acterized by very laige feet and long curved claws, and 
most of the species of Megapodius rake and scratch together 
all kinds of rubbish, dead leaves, sticks, stones, earth, rot- 
ten wood, etc., till tliey form a large mound, often six feet 
high and twelve feet across, in the middle of which they 
bury their eggs. A number of birds are said to joih in mak- 
ing these mounds and to lay their eggs together, so that forty 
or fifty eggs may be found. Allied to the mound-birds is 
the maleo (Megacephaloii rubripes). They scratch holes in 
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Band threo or four feet deep in the beaclicB of the Celebes 
lelande, the birds going down for this purpose tea or fifteen 
miles from the interior; and returning again, leaving the 
eggs to batch and tho young to shift for themeelveB. (Wal- 
lace.) 
The mcgapods, together with tho American goans and 



curassows {GracidcB), lona a sort of passage from the gal- 
liuaceous to tho columbine birda. One of the most puz- 
zling forms for the systematic ornithologist to deal with is 
the hoasin of Guiana (OpistJiocomus cristatus). In this 
bii-d the keel of the breast-lone is cut away in front, the 
wishbone unites with the coracoid bones, and also with 
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the mannbriiim of the breaat-boiie, a thing of rare occur- 
rence. 

In the tinamons of Central and Sonth America the tail- 
feathers are in some cases entirely wanting, and the breast- 
bone and sknll-boncB have Bomie anomalons features. Most 
all galliaaceous birde have plump bodies, with short beaka 
and small rounded wings, not being good fliers. In some 
of their cranial characters they are so peculiar that Huxley 
makes them one of his primary divisions of Cartnatte. 

Order 7, Columi(s (Doves, etc.). — We now come to birds 
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of a higher type, in which the knee and part of the thigh 
are free from the body, the leg being usually feathered down 
to the tibio-tarsal joint; the toes are usually on the same 
IcTel, being fitted for grasping or perching. 

The doves are rapid fliers, but a notable exception is seen 
in their extinct ally the Dodo (Didus tneptus. Fig. 266) of 
Mauritius, which became extinct on the island of Mauritius 
in the seventeeittli century, while the soHtaire, Didus (^P^- 
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zophaps) solitarius, inhabited the island of Bodr)ga«z, hav- 
ing been exteiiniiiated about the same date (1681). Theae 
wera clumsy, defenceless birds, incapable of flight, and 
vera destroyed by the domeetic animals which accompanied 
the Portuguese voyagers to the Mascarene Islands. 

The wild pigeon {Ectopistes migratorins) assembles in 
large flocks, chiefly in the Middle States, but tbongh for- 
merly ezcessJTely abundant it is now nearly exterminated, 
and is seen only in scattered small numbers. 

Order 8. Raptores (Baptorial birds). — The birds of prey 
{Raptores), comprising the vultures, buzzards, falcons. 
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hawks, eagles, and Boctumal owls, have a hooked and cered 
beak, i.e., with a waxy, dense membrane situated at the 
base of the upper mandible. The claws are large and sharp. 
The raptorial birds live either on birds and mammals, or 
flsh, reptiles, batrachians, and insects. Of the vuHnres, 
the most notable for size is the condor of the Andes {Sar- 
corhampuB gryphua. Fig. 267), which has great powers of 
flight, its wings expanding nearly three metres {nine feet). 
The caiTion crow and turkey buzzard {Cathartes atratUB 
and C. aura) are useful as scavengers, especiitlly the former, 
which is partly domesticated in southern cities and towns; 
they nest on the ground or in stumps, and ar^ more or less 
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social. The bald-headed eagle {Haliaetus leucocepkalus) is 
dark-brown when young, and before shedding its youthful 
plumage is larger than the white-headed adnlL It nests on 
inaccesaible racky points; is the sworn enemy of the fish- 
hawk, and, like it, fond of fish, often wresting its living 
food from the talons of the hawk. This epecica is the em- 
Uem of our conntry. The osprey or fish-hawk {Pandion 
haliMltu) ia two-thirds of a metre long, neste in tall trees. 
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and is migratory. Among the hawks, the most notable are 
the falcons or hunting hawks, used during the Middle 
Ages in hunting the hai'e, etc.; in nature they chase their 
prey and kill it immediately, devouring it, and rejecting 
the bones and hair of the partly digested food in a ball 
from the mouth. 

The owl is a bird of the night; its flight is noiseless, ow- 
ing to its soft plumage, the feathers having no after-shaft. 
It has large eyes and a hooked bill, giving the bird of Ui- 



nerra on ur of conBainmato wiBdotn. Owls capture living 
mice and other small nocturnal aQimals, ejecting from the 
mouth a ball of the indigeatible portions of their meal. 
The little burrowing owl of the western plains (SpAeotyto 
cunicularia, var. kypogtsa) consorts with the prairie dogs 
and rattlesnakes, nesting in the holes 
when deserted. Their rusty, dull hues 
assimilate them with the color of the soil 
they inhabit. Our largest owl is the 
great gray owl (Syrnium cinereum); it 
is nearly f metre (2J feet) in length, and 
is an inhabitant of Arctic America. A 
visitor in winter from the Arctic regions 
is the snowy owl (Nyctea iiivea), which 
is nearly J m., or two feet long. The 
great horned owl (Bubo Virginianus) is 
about the same size as the snowy owl, 
but has two conspicnous ear-tufts, add- 
ing to its height and ils general impres- 
sivenesa as a bird of more than ordinary 
k sagacity. 

Order 9. Psiitaci {ParrotB). — Of more 

intelligence and gifted with the power 

of speech are the parrots. The tongue 

^^nwvir^i- "Ih^' '^ '^'^g^j ^'>'*' ^^^ remarkably mobile, as 

'"^lOon'^Tha homg ^^^ Biuscles at the baso are more die- 

^Tiua linffux) and titictly developed than in other birds, and 

through the right na- the lower larynx is complicated with 

salopenlDgtotheend , . " , i ,i ■■ ■■ 

of the oaTity covered three pairs 01 muscles; hence these birds 
^"^ ' are wonderful miraickers of the human 

voice, imitating the laughter or crying of babies, and re- 
peating brief sentences, while some sing. In proportion to 
their capacity for talking, parrots command a very high 
market price. Their toes are in pairs, the bill is cered and 
very stout, adapted for cracking hard nuts. The wish-bone 
is sometimes rudimentary, and the sternum entire, not 
notched* Farrots ar^ monogamous, li](e tb^ h^wks, and 
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nest in rocks or hollow trees. Our only parrot is the Car- 
olina parroquet (Cbwt^rws CarolinensiSy Fig. 268), which is 
common in Florida. It formerly extended to the Great 
Lakes and to New York, but is nearly exterminated. About 
three hundred and fifty species are scattered through trop- 
ical countries, Australia and South America being espe- 
cially favored by these gorgeous birds. The ground parrot 
of New Zealand does not fly, all the others being good fliers. 

Order 1(). PicaricB (Woodpeckers, etc.). — This is a some- 
what miscellaneous group of birds, comprising the wood- 
peckers, the cuckoos, and allies, with the swifts and hum- 
ming-birds, which connect the preceding groups with the 
Passerine or singing birds. From the latter the PicaricB 
commonly differ in the form of the sternum, in the less 
developed vocal apparatus, there being no more than three 
pairs of separate muscles, so that the birds are not musi- 
cal; as well as in the nature of the toes and wing and tail- 
feathers. 

The woodpeckers usually have pointed, stiff tail-feathers, 
and the bill is straight and strong. The tongue is long, 
flat, homy, and barbed at the end, and can be usually 
darted out with great force, so that the bird can make holes 
in the bark of trees and draw out with its barbed tongue 
the larvae of insects boring under the bark; in this way 
these birds render us signal service. Th^ tongue, as in all 
vertebrates, is supported by the hyoid apparatus, especially 
by two cartilaginous appendages to the hyoid bone, called 
"the horns.'* These in the woodpeckers, when fully de- 
veloped, are curved into wide arches, each horn making a 
loop down the neck, and thence bending upward, sliding 
around the skull, and even down on the forehead. Through 
a peculiar muscular arrangement of the sheaths in which 
the horns slide, they can be retracted down on the occiput, 
and work as springs on the base of the tongue, forcing it 
out with great velocity. Lindahl has noticed in some Euro^ 
pean woodpeckers an unsymmetric arrangement of the, 
horns as indicated in Fig. 269. 
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The second group, the Cuculi, comprise the hom-hills 
of Malaysia, the kingfisherB, the toacansof Sonth America, 
known by their enormotiB vaulted hill, and the cuckoos, 
with their near relations, the African guide-birds. The 
female hom-bill makes a nest in a hollow tree, and the male 
has the extraordinary habit, while the female is sitting on 
her egg, of plastering np the opening with mnd, bo that 
she can only Btick the end of her great bill out of the small 
hole. The male feeds her daring the whole time of inca- 
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bation and until the young bird is fledged. These are snc- 
ceeded by the Oypseli, embracing the humming-birds, goat- 
Bnckers, swifts, nighthawk {Chordeiles Virginianua, Fig. 
268), and whippoorwill, which have long pointed wings, 
great powers of flight, small weak feet, and, in the hum- 
ming-birds, long Blender bills. The latter are peculiar to 
America, being chiefly confined to South and Central Amer- 
ica, only one species ( Trochilus colubris) extending into the 
Eastern United States, thongh a dozen or more species occur 
in the Western United States, and very many in Mexico. 
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Order 11. Passeres {PerehUig birds). — The higliest 
group of birds, those which sing, are the Passerine birds or 
perchers. In these birds the feet are adapted forgraep- 
JDg, one toe projecting backward, while the bill ia horny. 



Fio. S7S.— The Lyr^-bird of Australia (itenvra tuperba). 

usually sharp — conical, according to Coues. Yarioas as 
are the ahapo of the wings, they agi'oe in having the great 
row of coverts not longer than half the secondaries; the 
primariea either nine or ten in number, and the secoiidarieH 
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more thao six. The tail, extremely Tariable in ehape, has 
twelve rectricee (with certain anomaloas exceptions). 
There is but one common carotid artery, and the eternnm 
is very uniform in shape. Their high physical irritability 
is co-ordinate with the rapidity of their respiration and 



Fig, S71.— Usgrle. 

circnlation; they consnme the most oxygen and live the 
fastfiat of all birds (Couea). 

There are two groups of Passerine birds, differing in the 
atructure of the lower larynx; in the flrat {Clamatores) the 
vocal organs are more or less rudimentary, the apeciea not 
being singers, while in the second and higher division 
( Osdnes) the lower larynx is so developed that most of the 
species excel as aingera. In the ainging birds the vocal 
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spparstns {syrinx), or lower larynx, ia situated next to the 
langa at the end of the windpipe, with a musciilar appa- 
ratus formed of five or aii pairs of muaclea, whose action 
yariea the tension of the vocal corda and narrows or widens 
the glottidea, which are elastic folds of the mucona mem- 



Fto.2T4.— TheRedBIrdof Foradise. From Llltken'a Zoology. 

brane. A fold of the tympanal membrane of the syrinx, 
called the membrana semilunaris, projwta inward. 

Eepreaentafcives of the Clamalores are the Arcadian fly- 
catcher, the wood pewee, the pewee or phtebe-bird, and the 
kingbird (Fig. 371). The last, aometimes called the bee- 
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martin^ destroys a thousand noxious insects for every bee 
it eats. The lyre-bird (Fig. 272) is also a member of this 
group. This bird^ with tail feathers so strikingly devel- 
oped as to resemble in outline a lyre, is so peculiar among 
higher Passerine birds that it has been proposed to sep- 
arate it, with certain probable allies, from all the rest. 

The Oscines are represented by a host of species. These 
birds stand at the head of their class; and as they are 
mostly of small size, it may be said of them that they excel 
in quality, not quantity, being highly wrought, exquisite 
winged gems; most of them sing. Among the most nota- 
ble are the jays, including the magpie of the Bocky Moun- 
tains (Fig. 273), the crow, and blackbird, so useful a bird. 
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notwithstanding its mischievous propensities. The birds 
of paradise (Fig. 274, Paradisea rubra) are allied in their 
size and habits to crows, starlings, and blackbirds, and are 
noted for their beautiful feathers forming plumes, trains, 
fans, or shields, the middle feathers of the tail often being 
lengthened into wires, twisted into fantastic shapes, or 
adorned with the most brilliant metallic tints. They in- 
habit New Guinea and the neighboring islands. Succeed- 
ing the crows, etc., are the oriole, whose hanging nest, 
brilliant colors., and lively song render it one of our most 
interesting birds; and the reed-bird of the South, or bobo- 
link, as it is called in the North, which wakes up the 
meadows with his lively notes. The finches with their 
conical beaks are succeeded, in the ascending series, by the 
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English aparrow, a bird which perhaps has heen useful id 
Kasteni cities in destroying canker-worms, bnt is now a 
general nuisance both in the citj and the country. Onr 
Bong-sparrow {Melospiza fasciata) is widely distiibuted, and 
everywhere commcndB itself by its pleasant notes. Quite, 
opposed in its habits is the butcher-bird or shrike (Fig, 375), 
a quarrelaomo, rapacious bird, which feeds on insects OE 
small mammals, often impaling them on thorns or sharp 
twigs, and leaving them there. The gronp of vireos or 
greealets (Fig, 37G) are peculiar to America; their bills are 
hooked, with a notch at baae; they are warblers^ The 
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wax-wing [Ampelis cedrorum, Fig. 377) is the type of an 
allied family. Tlie swallows and martins are interesting 
from the change made in the nesting habits of the moto 
common species which rear their young in ai'tificiat nests 
or in barns, or under the eaves of buildings. 

Another gronp characteristic of North America is the 
warblers, Dendrmca (D. virena, Fig. 378) being the repre- 
sentative genus. On the other hand, the larka are an Old 
World assemblage of birds, but few species occurring in 
this country, while the wrens (Fig. 379) are mostly re- 
stricted to America, 



The Bmalleet bird in the United States, except the hnm- 
ming-bird, is the gold-crested kinglet {Regulus satrapa), 
vhich is leas than 9 cm. {3f inches) in length. Lastly 
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come the bluebird, the melodious thrnslies, and the mock- 
ing-bird, while at the head of the entire class of birds in 
this country stands the robin (Turdus migratortus). 
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The robin is our most common bird; it begins to nest 
before the leaves begin to appear; a pair will build the ex- 
terior of their nest in two or three days, but the lining is 
not finished until after the first egg is laid: hence it is about 
a week before the nest is completed and the first egg laid. 

Class VII.— Mammalia {Rat, Dog, Monkey, Man). 

General Characters of Mammals. — In this the highest 
class of vertebrates hair takes the place of feathers, and the 
young are nourished with milk. 
Mammals walk on all fours, man 
being the only truly upright 
mammal, walking firmly on his 
hinder limbs, and using his fore 
limbs as arms for grasping and 
performing all those actions 
which minister to his intellectual 
Wants. 

As we ascend in the mamma- 
lian series, the limbs, particu- 
larly the fore-limbs, are vari- 
ously modified. The limbs of 
Whales are paddle-like, though 
the bones of the limbs are identi- 
cal with those of other mammals. 
The feet of the seal are webbed, 
forming flippers; it cannot sup- fio. 28o.~Ann.bone8 of the 
port itself on its limbs, but the *^^'«« ^^'^"^ ^^^^• 
fore-feet have considerable freedom of motion. In the dog 
the fore-limbs have but little motion of the radius on the 
ulna, but the cats have more of this rotary motion, enabling 
them to grasp with the fore-foot. This rotary motion of 
the fore-arm, the fore-foot becoming a hand, is seen in the 
thumbless monkeys (Fig. 280), and in those provided with 
a thumb, in the gorilla, and especially in man. The ex- 
treme of speciali^atipu Qf ^11 four limbs is seen in the horse, 
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which has but one digit or toe and walks on its single toe- 
nail. 

Mammals hare larger brains^ and a more roomy brain- 
cavity in the skull than any of the lower animals, while 
the teeth are of four kinds, i.e., molars, premolars^ canines^ 
and incisors. 

Many mammals, especially those that chew the cud, as the 
deer, ox, rhinoceros, etc., are armed with horns. There are 
two kinds of horns — those with a bony core surrounded with 
a horny case of skin as in the deer; while in others, as the 
antelopes, sheep, goats, and oxen, the horns ai*e hollow*. 




Fig. 281.— Teeth of a Mammal. The incisors are placed in front of the lar^o 
conical canine teeth; 2, 3, premolars; m, 1-4, four molar teeth. 

In most homed mammals the horns are not shed; in the 
deer they drop off every year; in the prong-horned ante- 
lope the horns are also shed yearly. 

It is a rule that the males of such animals as are provided 
with tusks or horns always fight for the possession of the 
female. It is so with bulls, deer, elephants, boars, and 
rams; at the same time these are organs of defence by 
which the males protect their family, flock, or herd. On 
the other hand, in the female rhinoceros, some antelopes, 
the reindeer, as opposed to the other deer, some sheep and 
goats, etc., the horns are nearly as well developed as in the 
opposite sex. The modes of attack are various: the ram 
charges and butt^ with the ba§^ o( hi? borns^ the donx^etig 
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bull gores and tosses any troublesome enemy, while the 
Italian buffalo " is said never to use his horns; he gives 
a tremendous blow with his convex forehead, and then 
tramples on his fallen enemy with his knees." Darwin 
also says that male quadrupeds with tusks use them in a 
variety of ways: thus the boar *^ strikes laterally and up- 
ward, the musk-deer with serious effect downward," while 
the walrus can strike either upward, downward, or side- 
ways with equal dexterity. 

The males are usually larger when there is any difference 
iu size; this is seen in the eared seals, in the ox, Indian 
buffalo, and the American bison, as well as the lion. The 
mane of the latter adds to its appearance of greater weight 
and bulk, and Darwin says that the lion^s mane ^^ forms a 
good defence against the one danger to which he is liable 
— namely, the attacks of rival lions." As regards distinc- 
tions in color, male ruminants are most liable to exhibit 
them. In the Derbyan eland the body is redder, the neck 
much blacker, and the white band separating these colors 
broader than in the females. In the Gape eland the male 
is slightly darker than the female. In the Indian black- 
buck the male is very dark, almost black, while the female 
is fawn-colored: male antelopes are blacker than the female. 
The Banteng bull is almost black, while the cow is of a 
bright dun. Among the lemurs the male of Lemur macaco 
6 coal-black, while the female is reddish yellow. The 
sexes of monkeys differ much in coloration. Certain male 
seals, bats, rats, and squirrels have brighter colors than in 
the opposite sex. On the other hand, the female Rhesus 
monkey is adorned with a brilliant red naked ring around 
the tail; this is wanting in the male, which, however, is 
larger, with larger canines, more bushy whiskers and eye- 
brows; and Darwin states that in monkeys the males usu- 
ally differ from the females in ^^ the development of the 
beard, whiskers, and mane." 

The vocal organs of mammals are, in general, constructed 
on the same type. The lai*ynx is formed by a modification 
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of the uppermost ring of the windpipe, called the cricoid 
cartilage, to the anterior and dorsal edges of which two 
arytenoid cartilages are attached, while a V-shaped thyroid 
cartilage, open behind, is attached to its side. The vocal 
cords, which are modified folds of the mucous membrane 
lining the windpipe, are stretched between the arytenoid 
and thyroid cartilages, the slit between them being called 
the glottis, which is covered by the epiglottis. Thus, in 
mammals the organs of voice are situated almost solely at 
the upper end of the trachea or windpipe. In the voiceless 
whales the vocal cords are not developed. The male 
gorilla, which has an exceedingly loud voice, as well as the 
adult male orang and the gibbon, is provided with a laryn- 
geal sac. In the howling monkey of Brazil, the hyoid 
apparatus and larynx are remarkably modified, the body 
of the former being changed into a large bony drum or 
air-sac communicating with the larynx. The vocal organs 
are a third larger in the males than in the females. ^' The 
males begin the dreadful concert, in which the females, 
with their less powerful voices, sometimes join, and which 
is often continued during many hours" (Darwin). They 
apparently howl, as birds sing, for the simple pleasure of 
the thing. Apparently, the most musical mammal, man 
excepted, is a gibbon, which can sing *^ a complete and 
correct octave of musical notes." 

Animals are mutually attracted or are individually pro- 
tected from the attacks of other species by odors. The 
scent-bags or odoriferous glands secreting a fluid differing 
in consistency in different animals, are situated near the 
base of the tail, as in the skunk, pole-cat, musk-deer, civet- 
cat and allies, or they may be developed in the side of the 
face, as in the male elephant, as well as sheep and goats. 
The odor is either of musk or some form of it. The shrew- 
mice, by reason of their odoriferous glands, are disliked 
and consequently not hunted by birds. Universal defer- 
ence is paid to the skunk; few dogs, and only those which 
^re inexperienped or peculiarly gifted, att«<?king them» 
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Some mammals have a summer and a winter dress. The 
hare, at the beginning of winter, doffs its summer coat for 
a suit of white. The hibernation, or winter-sleep, is a re- 
markable feature in the life of quadrupeds living in the 
north temperate zone, such as the bear, dormouse, and 
bats. During this period the temperature of their body 
falls, respiration and circulation are lowered in the one 
case, or nearly ceases in the other, and life is sustained by 
their living on the fat which accumulates on the under 
side of the neck in the so-called hibernation-glands. 

There are about 3500 species of mammals described, of 
which 2100 are living; of these 310 inhabit America north 
of Mexico. Mammals live all over the earth's surface, but 
mostly in the tropical regions. The geographical range 
of certain species is very great — ^for example, the cougar, 
panther, or puma ranges from British to South America 
(OhiU). 

Sub-Classes of Mammals. 

1. With long toothless jaws like a duck's 

bill Orrdthodelphia: Duckbill. 

2. With a pouch for holding the young, Maraupialia: Opossum. 
8. With a placenta; brain in most cases 

with convolutions Monodelphia: Rat, Dog, etc. 

Sub-Class I. — Ornithodelphia. 

General Characters of Konotremes. — The duckbill and 
spiny ant-eater (Fig. 284, Echidna hystrix) are the only 
representatives of the sub-class, of which there is but a 
single order, called Monotremes. Besides peculiarities in 
the breast-bone and other parts, one of the most obvious is 
the long, toothless jaws (there are eight horny teeth in the 
duckbill), which are long and narrow in the Echidna, or 
broad and flat in the duckbill {Ornithorhynchus para- 
doxus), where it is covered by a leathery integument; the 
external ear is wanting. 

In the aquatic duckbill (Fig. 282) the feet are webbed, 



with claws of moderate size. It is covered with a soft fur, 
and ia about half a metre (17-33 inches) long. Its habite 
arc like those of a muskiBt, fiequenting rivers and pooU in 



Fio. 182.— Duckbill. AuatnUa. From Latken. 

Australia and Van Diemen'a Land, sleeping and breeding 
in holes extending from under the water up above its level 
into the banks, and with an outlet on shore. It lives on 




]g Duckbill; b. yoiinjc Echidna; c, aecljon of the ventral 
poucb. From I.atken. 

mollusks, worms, and water- in sects. Young duckbills 
five cm. (2 inches) long have been found in their nests. 

The spiny ant-eater (Figs. 283, b, c, and 284) is repre- 
sented by tliree species, one inhabiting Austi'alia, another 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, while the third form inhabits 
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the elevated portions of northern Kew Quinea. In these 
singular animals, which in some respects are a connecting 
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link between birda and mammals, the tongne is long and 
slender, like that of the ant-eater, while the body is armed 
with quills like those of a porcupine, as well as hairs. The 
claws are very large and strong, adapted for tearing open 
ant-hills in order to devour the ants. 

Sub-Class II.— Marsupialia. 

Oeneial Characters of Harsupials. — These are singular 

forms, represented by the opoesiim iu this country, and the 

kangaroo, with a number of other forms, in Australia. 

They differ from all other tnammala in haying a pouch 




¥ai. S8B.— Opossum, «lth aide vIkw of pelvis, wlUi the marsupial 



(tnarsupium) for the reception of the young immediately 
iipon birth, where they are attached to the nipples at the 
bottom of the pouch. This lai^ge pouch (which is however 
absent in certain opossums and in the "Tasmanian devil") 
is supported by two long slender bones (Fig. 285, M) attached 
to the front edge of the pelvis, and projecting forwards, 

In the opossum, the kangaroo, and probably most mar- 
supials, the young, which are very rudimentary and small 
when born, remain in the pouch attached to the nipple, 
which fills the mouth. " To this it remains attached for a 
considerable period, the milk being forced down its throat 
by the contraction of the cremaster muscle. The danger 
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of suffocation is avoided by the elongated and conical fonn 
of the upper extremity of the larynx, which is embraced by 
the soft palate, as in the Cetacea, and thus respiration goes 
on freely, while the milk passes, on each side of the laryn- 
geal cone, into the oesophagus." (Huxley.) 

Long after the young are weaned, and when they are 
partly grown, they run into the pouch upon the approach 
of danger, or enter it when tired, and, there safely ensconced, 
peeping out to see if the danger is past, they present a 
comical sight. 

The lowest marsupial is the Tasmanian wolf, which is 
rather smaller than the true wolf. The Tasmanian devil 
is a vicious creature, troublesome to settlers; it is about 
the size of a badger. 

The opossums inhabit North and South America. They 
have a long, nearly naked, scaly tail, and they walk, like 
bears, on the sole of the whole foot. The species range in 
size from being a little larger than a mouse to the size of 
a cat, and they live on birds and their eggs, reptiles and 
insects. The Virginian opossum {Didelphys Virginiafia, 
Fig. 285) lives for the most part in trees. Lawson says 
that " the female doubtless breeds her young at her teats, 
for I have seen them stick fast thereto when they have been 
no bigger than a small raspberry and seemingly inanimate. 
She has a paunch, or false belly, wherein she carries her 
young after they are from those teats, till they can shift for 
themselves. Their food is roots, poultry, or wild fruits. 
They have no hair on their tails, but a sort of a scale or 
hard crust, as the beavers have. If a cat has nine lives, 
this creature surely has nineteen; for if you break every 
bone in their skin and mash their skull, leaving them for 
dead, you may come an hour after and they will be gone 
quite away, or perhaps you may meet them creeping away." 
("Perfect Description of Virginia," 1649.)* 

* Gosse, in his " Letters from Alabama," thus describes this ani- 
maVs trick of ** playing 'possum." The creature had been worried 



There are sqairrel-like flying marsupials (Petmtrus), 
marsupial rats, marsupial bears, and tnarsapial ant-eaters 

nearly to death by doga, " Though if left alone for a Ecw momenta, 
the attentioD of the bystanders apparently diverted from it, it would 
get on its legs and hegin to creep slyly away; yet no sooner was an 
eye turned towards it, than it would crouch up, lie along motiouleaa 
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(Myrmecobius), bnt the most characteristic Australian ani- 
mals are the different kinds of kangaroo {Macroptis theti- 
die, Fig. 286). 

The largest species, M. giganteus, is 1.8 metres, or nearly 
six feet long, being as large as a sheep and sometimes weigh- 
ing 140 pounds. Like other kangaroos, it goes in herds, 
and moves bj a succession of long leaps, clearing obstacles 
seven or eight feet high. 

All marsupials are stupid, low in intelligence, and, in 
those which eat flesh, of vicious temper. With the excep- 
tion of the opossums, all are confined to Australia, New- 
Zealand, and New Guinea. 

Sub-Class III. Monodelphia. 

Oeneral Characters of Placental Kammals. — The mem- 
bers of this group are called placental Mammalia, because 
the young at birth are of considerable size and nearly per- 
fect in development, being nourished until born by a highly 
vascular mass or thick membrane (placenta) supplied with 
arteries and veins, developed originally from the allanfois, 
which is a temporary embryonic membrane. The brain, 
as a rule, is higher than that of any of the preceding mam- 
mals. 

Orders op Placbsntal Mammals. 

1. No incisor teeth ; sometimes entire- 

ly toothless Bruta: Sloth, etc. 

2. Rodents; with large incisor teeth. . Olives: Bat, etc. 
8. Fore limbs often adapted for bur- 
rowing; teeth sharp; feeding on 

insects Inseciivora: Moles, etc. 

4. Fore limbs long, webbed, and 

adapted for flying Ghiroptera: Bats. 

with all its limbs supple, as if just dead ; nor would any kicks, cuffs, 
or handlings avail to produce the least token of life, not the opening 
of an eyelid, or the moving of a foot." The only sign of life is the 
tip of the prehensile tail, the end of which remains coiled up; in 
death this would be relaxed permanently. 
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B. Cetaceans; body fiah-like id shape; 

no liiod limbs CeU; Whales, etc 

6. Body fish-like ia shape; teeth like 

those of rumiDBnts Sirenia: Manatee. 

7. Snout pToloDged ialo a proboscie . Proboicidai: Mephaala. 

8. LoDgcurvedincisorteetli:feetwiih 

pikds; toesliooted Byraemdea: Hyroz. 

9. Toes hoofed Ungvlata: Horse, Ox, elc 

10. Teeth pointed for tearing flesli; 

claWB laree CanUurra: Dog, Cat. 

11. Naibusuallypreeeotiwulkiogonail 

fours ; or uaiug fore legs as hands, 
or erect and walking on the hind 

legs iVimat^j.- Monkey, Ape, Han. 

Order 1. Bruta or Edentata. — These creatures, repre- 
sented by the sloths, ant-eaters, pangolins, and armadillos, 
stand next above the marsupials, as the 
i brain is but little better developed than 
in the latter animals. The teeth may 
be absent, as in the common ant-eater, 
but when present they are not encased 
in enamel. Usnally there are no incisor 
teeth, hut those on the sides of the jaw 
may exist in the armadillo. The feet 
are adapted for grasping or digging, 
and end in large straight or curved 
claws. The body is either hairy or 
protected, as in the pangolins and ar- 
madillos, with large thick scales. They 
feed on insects and decayed animeJ 
'^w^i^u!:toiw™X matter, or on leayea. They are of mod- 
rai attitude. era^M slze, though certain extinct forma 

were colossal in stature. 

The leaf-eating forms, viz., the sloths, differ from the 
other Bruta in the very long and slender limbs, the hinder 
pair the shorter. There are five teeth above and four 
below, which becomeaharpwithuse,like chisels; the stom- 
ach is said to bo remarkably complex. In disposition these 
creatures are types of sluggishness; they live in trees, being 



absolutely helpless on the ground, not being capable of 
walking on the bottom of tlie foot. 
Waterton saya that, in climbing, the ai (Bradypua iri- 



Fia. £88.— PaoBolla (Jfanii longicaiidala) robliing whlte-ant nests. 

dactylus. Fig. 287) nses its legs alternately; that its hair 
"is thick and coarse at the extremity and gradnally tapers 
to the root where it becomes fine as a spider's web. Hla 



Fio. ^Slt.—Datspti»trM.nctut. From LUtken'a Zoologr. 

fnr has so much the hne of the moss which grows on the 
branches of the trees, that it is vei^ difficult to make him 
out when he is at rest," 



In the ant-eaters the jawa are tootblesa, bnt yeiy long, 
and the tongne is of great length and very extensile; the 
snb-mazillar; glands are Terjr large, so that the Ttacid sali- 
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Tary fltiid is very abuudant. They burrow into ant-holea, 
thrusting the tongue among the ants, which stick in mnl- 
titndeB to the Tiecid, writliing rod, and are withdrawn into 
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the month. The ant-eaterB {Myrmecophaga) inhabit South 
America. 

The pangolins, or species of Manis (Fig. 388), are mail- 
clad ant-eaterB, the body and long tail being covered with 
large overlapping scales. When molested they roll np the 
body. In walking the hind feet rest on the soles, while 
the fore feet are supported by the upper side of the long 
bent claws. 

The long-tailed pangolin of the West Coast of Africa 
(Fig. 288) tears open with its long claws the nesta of the 
white ante. It is nearly .| metre (28-30 inches) in length. 

The armadillos are small mammals covered with a shell, 
consisting of from three to thirteen transverse rows of 



le-banded Armadillo. Froin LQtken's Zoology. 

moYable scales; by rolling into a ball, these singular crea- 
tures become thoroughly protected from their enemies. 
Dasypus novem-cinctus (Fig. 289) is much like the Peba 
armaiiillo (Fig- 290), and extends from South America to 
Texas. The three-banded armadillo (Fig. 291) can roll 
itself into a ball; it is an inhabitant of Brazil, Buenos 
Ayrea, and Paraguay. According to Herbert Smith, the 
armadillos in Southern Brazil burrow in the grass of the 
plains, and the smaller species tear open the high conical 
nests of the white ants. " These nests are almost as hard 
as brick; the bones and muscles of the fore feet in the 
armadillos are specially modified so as to secure great 
strength for digging, and the large claws are used like 
miniature picks in boring into the tough clay." (American 
Naturalist, July, 1883). 
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The singnlar aard-vsrk or Oryctcropna (0. capensis. 
Fig. 293) inhabits South Africa, and is timid and uoctarDal 
in its habits, feeding oa white ante. 

Order 3. Olires (Rodontia). — The rata, Bquirrels, porcu- 
pine, and beaver are common examples of this extensive 
group. They differ from animals of other orders in the 
large incisor teeth and in the abBence of canine teeth. The 
feet are adapted for walking and climbing or burrowing, 
the claws being long and curved. A peculiarity in the in- 
cisors is that they grow out as fast as they are worn down ; 
this is duo to the fact that the pulp is persistent; the 
enamel in front causes them to wear away behind so that 



Fio. 2M.— OrrctoropuB. From Llltteo'a Zoology. 

they are chisel -shaped. The species are prolific, live mostly 
on vegetable food, and are of small size; the mnskrat, 
beaver, and capybara being the largest members of the 
order. The flying squirrels (Pig. 293) take short flights 
by means of the expansion of the skin between the fore 
and hind legs, gliding from tree to tree as if supported by 
a parachute. They are only active at night. 

The Norway lemmings (Myodes) are noticeable for 
their remarkable migrations from the elevated plateaus of 
Scandinavia down and into the sea; the object and ori^n 
of which are inexplicable, and are not indicative of much 
intelligence. While the true lemming has very Bmall but 
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well-tormed ears, the Hudson Bay lemming (Cuniculus 
torquatus) has no esteriial ears. It becomes pure white in 
winter, while the lomminga do not change. It inhabits 
the arctic regions of Asia and Europe. as well as arctic 
America and Greenland. In summer it burrows under 
Btones in dry ridges, and in the winter neate in the moss. 



Flo. SaS.— Flyloe Sqnlml fSeiuropterut oolana). one balF nsturaJ dze. 

From ttieir nest- building habits, rodents are, as a rule, not 
unlike birds; and Owen, for these reasons, ascribes to them 
a low degree of iutelligence. Granting that this is the 
case, an exception to this rule is seen in the social beavers, 
which evince a high, exceptional degree of intelligence. 
Beavers build a dam in a running stream so as to create an 
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aitiGcisI pond as a refuge when attacked, as well as a Bub- 
aqaatic entrance to their lodges and to their burrows in 
the banks of the streams they inliabit. Beaver dams are 
bailt at first by a single pair or family, and are added to 
from year to year, and afterwards maintained for centuries 
by constant repairs. They are built of sticks and mud, 
usually curve up stream, with a sloping water-face. Beav- 
ers lay up stores of wood for winter use in the antnmn; 
they can gnaw through trees eighteen inches in diameter; 
they work mostly at night. They often construct artificial 
canals for the transportation of the sticks of wood to their 
lodges. This, in the opinion of Mr. Morgan, " is the 
highest act of intelligence jierformed by beavers." When 
pondB do not reach hard-wood trees or ground in which 



FlafiBl— SBweUelorShowfl. Much reduced. 

they can burrow tor safety, they will build canals with 
dams, and so excavate them that they will hold the surface 
drainage. Morgan describes one canal about 161 meti'es 
(533 feet) long which "served to bring the occupants of 
tlie pond into easy connection, by water, with the trees 
that supplied them with food, as well as to relieve them 
from the tedious, and perhaps impossible, task of moving 
their cuttings five hundred feet over uneven ground, unas- 
sisted by any descent." Beavers, in swimming, use their 
tail as a scull, and the hind feet being webbed, its propel- 
ling power while swimming is very great. They carry 
small stones and earth with their paws, holding them 
under the throat, and walking on their hind feet. They 
nse the tail in moving stones, working it under so as to 



THE B MAYER. 



" giye it a throw forward." Beavers ai-e very social, work- 
ing together and storing ap wood in common. " A beaver 
family consists of a male and female, and their offspring 
of the first and second years, or more properly, under two 
yeai-a old. The females bring forth their young from two 



Fia. S95 —Alpine Hare of the Boelty Mountalna. 

to five at a time, in the month of May, and nnrse them for 
a few weeks, after which the latter take to bank." They 
attain their full growth at two years and six months, and 
live from twelve to fifteen years.* 
Allied to the beaver, but forming the type of a distinct 

•Tbe American Beaver BEilLia Works. By Lewis H. Morgan. 1868. 
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family, is the singular sewellel or showH {Haplodon rufus. 
Fig. 294) of the mountains of western Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. It is nearly as large as a musk-rat^ is 
nocturnal in its habits and therefore rarely seen^ and bur- 
rows in the earth, feeding on roots. 

The lowest in intelligence are, perhaps, the hares, rep- 
resented by the common varying hare {Lepus A^nericanus), 
of which an interesting variety {L. Bairdii, Fig. 295) lives 
on the Alpine summits of the Rocky Mountains. The hares 
are mainly nocturnal in their habits, living concealed by 
dny in shaded places, under fallen trees or in burrows in 
thickets and swamps as well as forests. Our commonest 
species is the white hare {Lepus Americanus), which turns 
white in December, changing to its summer dress in April. 
It eats gras» and herbage in summer, in winter it gnaws 
the bark of the willow. The long-eared kinds live in the 
desert regions of the western plains, those with longest ears 
in the driest tracts. The gray rabbit or "cotton taiP' 
{Lepus sylvaticus) does not change its fur in winter. In 
the east, according to Mr. Lock wood {American Natural- 
ist, 1882), it makes a rude nest by scratching a hole slop- 
ing slightly downwards into the ground about eighteen 
inches. " It has a bed made of dry leaves and grass, and 
on top some fur or hair, which the mother has torn from 
her own breast. The litter numbers from four to six." 
There are three or four litters a season. The jackass rab- 
bit {Lepus callotis) is so called from its large size and enor- 
mous ears; when running among prickly pears and sage 
brush it looks absurdly like a diminutive jackass. The 
name rabbit is only applicable to Lepus cuniculusy the do- 
mestic burrowing rabbit of Europe, which is gregarious and 
varies so wonderfully under domestication. All the hares 
are solitary and make nests or forms of grass on the surface; 
while rabbits are born blind and naked, hares are said to 
be born with the eyes open and hairy. The water-hare 
{L. aquaticus) lives near the water and swims and dives 
when pursued. In Australia the rabbits introduced there 
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have spread so as to threaten the sheep-raising industry, as 
they crop the herbage, leaving none for the sheep. One col- 
ony has alone lost, in 1882, 2,000,000 sheep by them. Allied 
to the hares is the social pika or little chief hare {Lagomys 
princeps), which abounds among loose rocks from a little 
below timber-line to the snow-line in the Rocky Mountains. 
It sits erect like a marmot, and makes squeaking, faint bleat- 
ing cries,* which appear to come from a greater distance 
than is really the case. It resembles in shape and color the 
Guinea-pig, and is only seven or eight inches long, being 
of the size of a rat. The largest of all existing rodents is the 
capybara of South America, which looks like a pig. This is 
succeeded by the slow, ugly porcupine (Fig. 315), which 
either lives in trees or burrows in the earth; it eats the bark 
and leaves of pine, larch, spruce and other trees, and the 
buds of the willow. The quills fall out at the slightest 
touch, and, lodged in the skin of a dog or wolf, are said in 
some cases to make their way into the body until they cause 
death. The porcupine makes its retreat among the roots 
of an old tree, where it sleeps much of the time. When 
disturbed it makes a whining or mewing noise. It pairs in 
British America at the end of September, and brings forth 
two young ones in April or May. The more intelligent, 
active forms are the beaver, musk-rat, the European blind 
rat {Spalax, Fig. 296) the rats and mice, squirrels, and 
lastly the marmots. The domestic mouse and the two 
rats, the brown or Norway rat (Mus decumanus), the black 
rat {Mus rattus), and the common house mouse (Mus 
musculus), . are cosmopolitan animals. The musk-rat or 
musquash {Fiber Zihethicus) has the hind feet partly webbed, 
so that it swims and dives well. It ranges from Florida to 
Arctic America. Northward it has three litters in the 
course of the summer, and from three to seven at a litter. 
It feeds on the roots and tender shoots of rushes and of 

* Mr. J. A. Allen says ** a sharp, shrill, barking cry;" but those w« 
Imve heajfd in Coloradg seem TPore like a faint bleat, 
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the Bweet fliig, as well as mnssels. In tlie aDtamn, before 
the shallow lakes nnd swniups freeze over, it builds its low 
conical bouse of mud, the bitso high enongh to raiEe tfae 
interior above the level of the water; the entrance being 
nnder water. When the ice forme the musk-rat makes 
breathing boles through it, and, says Richardson, protects 
them from the frost by a covering of mud. In seTere win- 
ters these boles fill up and many of the animals die. In the 
summer it makes long buiTowB in the banks of streams, 
with a dry nest at the end. Richardson says that it calls 
"to its mates byai>eculiar shrill whistle. On the approach 



Fio, S96.— The Spatoi or Bituil-Rat. 

of a man it utters a feeble cry, like the sqneak of a rabbit 
when hurt." {Fauna Bor. Amer., i. 327.) 

Of the squirrels the chipmunk (Tamias Asialicus) inhab- 
its Northwestern America; it is striped with five black and 
four white stripes on the back. It is an active and indus- 
trious little creature, with its cheek-pouches full of seeds. 
During thewinter it lives in a burrow, with several openings 
made at the base of a tree. The chickaree or common red 
squirrel (Sciurus Hudsonius) may be seen in the dead of 
vrinter in pleasant weather; it burrows under ti-ees; it feeds 
chiefly on nuts and seeds, and in the fur countries subsists 
chiefly on the seeds and young buds of the spruce. In Hew 
England it eats the seeds in pine cones, letting the scales 
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fall to the ground under its seat on a lofty pine bough. In 
the winter it collects the cones of spruce and pine, and car- 
ries them to the entrance of its burrow, where it picks out 
the seeds beneath the snow. It also makes hoards of seeds^ 
etc., on the approach of winter. 

The gray squirrel (ScturusCarolinensis) makes rude nests 
of leaves in trees where its young may be found in April 
and May. It feeds on nuts and acorns, and is active dar- 
ing the winter. 

The wood-chuck {Ardomys monax) is a mischievous crea- 
ture, destructive to gardens and field crops, especially red 
clover. It is rather social, making burrows in the sides of 
hills which extend to a great distance, and end in various 
chambers, according to the number of inhabitants. The 




Fio. 297.— Jumping Mouse {Zapus HvdaonitLa). 

chambers are lined with dry grass or leaves, and here they 
pass the winter in a torpid state, previously closing the en- 
trance. There are six young to a litter. 

The common pocket gopher {Geomys bur sarins, see 
Frontispiece, left side) burrows in sandy soil and feeds on 
acorns, nuts, roots, and grass, which they carry to their 
burrows in their enormous hanging cheek-pouches, which 
when full have an oblong form and nearly touch the'ground. 
It inhabits the valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The jumping mouse (Fig. 297) has remarkably long hind 
legs and short fore legs. This creature hibernates in the 
winter months. According to Maynard, it enters the ground 
before the frosts set in, and makes a burrow from five to 
sevQu feet in depth, usually in sandy soil. At the end of 
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this burrow it constructs a nest of dried grass^ in which it 
lies curled up in an unconscious state. Peculiar to the 
Western plains is the prairie-dog {Cynomys Ludovicianus; 
see Frontispiece, on the right side), which represents the 
marmots of the Old World; it is semi-social, and takes in 
perforce as boarders the owl and rattlesnake, which devour 
its young. 

Order 3. Insectivora, — In the moles the fore feet are 
plantigrade, with large claws, and the entire limb is short, 

thick, muscular, and adapted 
for burrowing in the soil (Fig. 
298). The shrews comprise the 
smallest mammals. Nearly all 
.« are nocturnal, burrowing under 
the surface, and never seen by 
day; consequently, their eyes 
are small, and mostly hid under 
the fur; while the ears are small 
and concealed by the hair. 

The shrews are mouse-like, 
having feet of the normal form, 
^'^ ?®T?^S^ of foreleg of a ^^^ ^ louff nosc. In our com- 

Mole. 52, the cubital scapula; 53, "-''^ •* *^"6 Aiv«v/. **jl v%*x wuj. 
humerus; 54, ulna; 55, radius. mOU shrew {SoreX platyrhinUSy 

Fig. 299), the nose is long, and the tail shorter than the 
head and body. 

The genuine moles are the characteristic forms of the 
order; the most peculiar being the star-nosed mole, Condy- 
lura cristata, which occurs from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, while the common mole (Fig. 300) is abundant in 
the Eastern United States. 

A flying form, with a superficial resemblance to the bat, 
and with the same habit of sleeping head downward, hold- 
ing on by its hind feet, is the Galeopithecus of the East 
Indies. This singular creature has been placed among the 
lemurs by some authors. G. volans inhabits Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Siam. 

This creature, says Wallace, has a broad membrane ex- 
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tending all round its body to the extremities of the toes, 
and to the point of the rather long tail. This enables it 



Fio. ZM.— Common Shrew. 



to pass obliqaelj throngh the air from one tree to another. 
Wallace observed one fly seventy yards, the amount of de- 
scent not being more than thirty-five or forty feet, or less 



Via. 800.— Common Hole iScalopi aquaiietit Uan.). 

than one in five. "This I think proves that the animal 
must have some power of guiding itself through the air. 
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otherwise in so long a distance it would have little chance 
of alighting exactly upon the trunk." Its food consists 
chiefly of leaves. 

Order 4. Chiroptera (Bats). — The bats form a well-cir- 
cumscribed group of mammals, very distinct from any 
other, especially in the greatly modified fore-limbs, the ra- 
dius and ulna being united, and the second to the fifth 
metacarpal bones and phalanges being very long and slender, 
supporting a thin, leathery membrane or skin, extending 
to the hnid legs, and wholly or partly enclosing the tail; 
the hind toes being, however, free, as when at rest or in 
the vegetarians when feeding, bats hang head downwards, 
holding on by their claws. The sternum is slightly keeled 
for the attachment of the muscles of flight. The mam- 
mary glands are pectoral. In other respects, especially the 
dentition, the bats resemble the Insectivora, The form of 
the teeth differs from the ordinary insectivorous bats in 
those which live on fruit. The vegetable-eating or fruit- 
ing bats have a superficial resemblance to the flying lemurs; 
and because their mammae are pectoral, have been placed 
next to the Primates. 

Bats live in caves and in the hollow of trees by day; all 
hibernate in the same situations, going into winter quar- 
ters in the autumn, and reappearing in the warm twilight 
of spring. Though the eyes are small, and the sight, so 
far as we know, deficient in keenness, they show wonderful 
skill in avoiding objects during their rapid flight. The ears 
are very large, and in the vampires the nose is adorned 
with sensitive, leaf-like growths of complicated form. Cer- 
tain bats, but not the true vampires, are known to enter 
houses and to suck the blood of sleeping persons, who 
awake to find their feet covered with blood. 

The largest bats are the fruit bats or flying foxes (Ptero- 
pus) of the East Indies, one species of which expands one 
and a half metres (nearly five feet) from tip to tip of the 
wings. They assemble in large flocks in the Moluccas to 
eat fruit, by day hanging by thousands on the trees. Our 
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commobeBt species is tlie little brown bat ( Vesperltlio sub- 
ulatus); nearly as comuLon is the red bat or Atalapka 

noveboracensis. 



Order 5. Cele {Celacea, Whales).- — The foregoing orders 
belong to a series callci.1 IneducuMHa, because they ai'e not 
generally 60 intelligent as the succeeding orders, their brain 
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having the cerebral hemispheres fiinall, smooth^ with none 
or few convolutions, in front not covering the olfactory 
lobes, and behind leaving the cerebellum wholly or partly 
uncovered. We now come to the Bducabilia, in which the 
brain is more highly developed, the cerebral hemispheres 
being farrowed or convoluted, and partly or almost wholly 
covering the cerebrum. We begin with two very aberrant 
orders, the whales and Sirenians, in which the body is fish- 
like, though the tail is horizontal; the pelvis and hind 
limbs are wanting, either wholly, or minute rudiments 
may be present; and they are aquatic, occasionally leaping 
out of the water, but usually only showing the dorsal fin 
or nose when at the surface to breathe. 

The whales and porpoises have a large, broad brain, with 
numerous, complicated, and deep convolutions. 

In the skull the aperture for the spinal cord is entirely 
posterior in situation and directed somewhat upward. The 
lower jaw is straight. The teeth are conical, with a sin- 
gle root, but are sometimes wanting. There is no neck; 
the cervical vertebraB are sometimes confluent, forming a 
single mass. The limbs form a pair of paddle-like append- 
ages just behind and under the head, which are supported 
by short, flattened limb-bones, the carpals and phalanges 
often separated by cartilage; the second digit being com- 
posed of more than three phalanges. There are two mam- 
mae situated near the tail. The external nostrils are either 
single or double, and are situated on the top of the head; 
they are modified to form the spiracles or ** blow-holes;'* 
certain folds of the skin prevent the water from entering 
the air-passages. The vapor blown from the holes does 
not consist of water, but of the mucus from the nostrils, 
and the moisture in the breath. The blow-holes vary in 
form in different kinds of whales. The " spout" or stream 
of vapor issues in a single short stream from the extreme 
end of the snout, and curls over in front of the head; that 
of the fin-back whale forms a single column of vapor about 
ten feet high; the right, humpback, and sulphur-bottom 
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whales each "blow" in a double etream, which is directed 
backward tqward the tail. 

Whales are rarely oTer fifty feet loDg; the sperm-whale 
has been known to reach a little oTer twonty-three metres 
(76 feet) in length, but Professor Flower questions whether 
the sperm-whale frequently, if ever, when measured in a 
straight line, exceeds a length of sixty feet. The largest 
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of all whales, as of all existing animals, is the fin-back 
(Fig. 302) or rorqual {Balmnop/era hoops), which some- 
times measures thirty-four metres in length. The smallest 
Getacea are the porpoises. 

In the whalebone whales, the teeth, present in the em- 
bryo, become reabsorbed into the gums before birth and 



or the cachalot, showine how the blubber U removed: b, the 
aituatlon ot the "case;" c. the Junk; d. the bunch ot the neck; h. the hump: 
i.theridjce: ft, the aniall:/.the tail or flukes; between the oblique dott«d 
lines are the spiral strips or blanket pieces, 

are replaced by plates of whalebone, three hundred of which 
may be present on each side of the mouth. The inner 
edges of these plates have projecting fibres, forming a rude 
strainer; these whales feed on small pelagic jelly-fish, mol- 
lusks, and Crustacea, by taking in a mouthful of water, and 
then pressing the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
expelling the water through the openmgs between the 
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plates, the fibreB acting as a strainer. Three thousand five 
hundred pounds of whalebone have been obtained from a 
single bow-head or Greenland whale {Balcena mysticetua). 

The cachelot or sperm-wliale {Physeter nmcrocephalus. 
Fig, 303) Jias an enormous head, and is without the power 
of smell. In the upper jaw are cavities filled with a fatty 
fluid called spermaceti, used in the manufacture of candles, 
ointments, and cosmetics, such as cold cream. A large 
sperm-whale will yield 3500 kilograms of this subBtauce. 
Another valuable substance is ambcTgris, a morbid product, 
the result of injury to the intestines by the beaks of cuttle- 
fishes, upon which animals the toothed whales largely prey. 
It is a kind of bezoar or gall-stone, fatty, aromatic, burn- 
ing with a clear flame. It is composed of benzoic acid. 
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united with chlorine, of ahalsamic substance, and ambrain. 
It is used in making pei'fumes. 

But the chief use of whales is the oil extracted from the 
fat enveloping the body, called blubber by whalers. The 
most valuable of the whales is the Greenland whale, as it 
contains the most oil, individuals having been known to 
yield nearly three hundred barrels. 

The whale fishery first sprang up in the twelfth century 
in the Bay of Biscay. In the New England colonies whales 
were pursued in boats from the shore. In 1854 the fishery 
culminated; since then it has decreased. It is principally 
carried on by Americans, New Bedford being now the lead- 
ing port from which whalers are sent out to the Arctic re- 
gions and Bohring's Straits, one bnndrcd and ten vessels 
having been sent out in 187t> from this port. 
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Closely allied to the sperm whales are the pigmy whales, 
represented on the Californian coast by Kogia Floweri 
(Fig. 304), which is nearly three metres (nine feet) in 
length, with a conical head. 

The narwhale {Monodon monoceros) is distinguished by 
tholong, spirally-twisted, horn- liliettiak of the male, formed 
of the left upper incisor, which becomes nearly three metres 
long, the female having no visible teeth; there being two 
rudimentary incisors wtiich never appear through the gum. 
It ranges from the coast of northern Labrador to the Arctic 
Seas. 

To the family of dolphins and porpoises belong the white 



Fio, 30e.— South American Manatee. From LQtken's Zoologf. 

whale, or Delphinaptertis leucas, which ranges from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence northwai'd; the grampus (Grampus 
grisetts); the black-fish, of which there ai'e two species, 
one Slobicepkalus ^nelas, ranging north of New York, and 
the other, 6. hracliypterits, extending to the southward; 
and the porpoises, of whicli the most common on our coast 
is Phoc<sna brachycium, tlie rarer being P/*oc(»tJ« lineata. 
On the coast of Labrador, as well as northward, occurs the 
thrasher or killer {Orca gladiator), which has large teeth 
and a high dorsal fin; it attacks whales, gouging out the 
flesh from their aides. Certain extinct whales, judging by 
their foasi! remains, were pygmies in size, while the Zeu- 
glodon of the eocene tertiary beds of Alabama was an enor- 
mous serpent-like whale, which must have measured over 
70 feet in length, ■ 



Order 6. Strenia. — General Cbaracten of Sireniani. — 
This small group is represented by the aea-cow or manatee 
of Florida. The lower jaw is nolike that of whales, being 



much as in the cow or horse, while the teeth are well devel- 
oped, both incisors and molars, the latter with flattened or 
ridged crowns, adapted for the trituration of vegetable 
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food. The neck is slightly indicated; the two nostrils are 
situated at the upper part of the snout, and the lips are 
beset with stiff bristles, while the mammae are situated 
between the fore legs. The latter are of moderate length, 
with five well developed digits, but still fin-like and bent 
at the «lbow8. The brain is narrow compared with that of 
Cetaceans, and the heart is deeply fissured between the 
ventricles. The manatees of America (Fig. 305) and the 
dugong of Australia and India (Fig. 306) live in the mouths 
of large rivers, feeding on sea-weeds and aquatic plants or 
the grass along the shore. The Floridan manatee {Mana- 
tus Americaniis) grows to a length of from two to nearly 
three metres (6-14 feet). It ranges from Florida to the 
Amazons, where it is called Vacca marina; it ascends that 
river as far as Pebas, Peru, and is killed and eaten, its 
flesh resembling beef. Steller's manatee {Rhytma Stelleri) 
was in the last century found in abundance on the shores 
of Behring's Island on the coast of Kamtchatka. Twenty- 
seven years afterwards (in 1768) it was totally exterminated 
by the sailors who visited that locality, and only a few im- 
perfect skeletons now exist in the museums of St. Peters- 
burg and Stockholm. This is the largest Sirenian known: 
it was over six metres (about twenty feet) in length. It 
differed remarkably from the other forms in having no 
teeth, but was provided with a very large, horny, palatine 
plate, and a corresponding one covering the enlarged point 
of union (symphysis) of the lower jaws. In the Tertiary 
Period a fossil Sirenian {Halitherium) inhabited the shores 
of western Europe. 

In the structure of the skull, the nature of their teeth, 
and their herbivorous habits the Sirenians in a degree con- 
nect the Cetaceans with the Ungulates. 

Order 7. Prohoscidia, — Only two representatives of this 
group are now in existence, the Asiatic and African ele- 
phant, a number of other forms having become extinct. 
The group is well circumscribed, when we consider the 
living species, but iu the early (Eocene) Tertiary Period 
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there existed forms which indicate that the Proboscidiaus 
and Ungulates hud a common origin. Iii the elephaots 
the upper incisor teeth are enormously developed, foiTiiug 
the tusks so characteristic of these aniinals, whiio there are 
none in tlie lower jaw. There ai-c no canine teeth, while 
the few molars are large and transversely ridged. In the 
elephants the ridges on the molar teeth are oumeronaj the 



Fia. aOT.— Section of an elephanC'a skull. BhonlnE Uie Bmall Elze of (he brain 

IT, poaterior nostrils; 13. caiity ol tfai: nose; a. front openinK ol the bony qob- 
trila. to the edge at irhlch the trunk is attached. 

spaces between them being filled with cement. The young 
mastodon has cement on the upper surface of the tooth; 
the ridges afterwards become free and covered with enamel, 
A peculiarity in the elephant's skull is its large size, the 
bmn cavity being very small in proportion to the bulk of 
the skull itself. To give lightness to what would be other- 
Tffiee an insujiportable weight, the cranial bones contain 
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numerous largo air-cells (Fig. 307). Another remarkable 
feature, from which the group tiikos its name, is the trunk 
or proboscis, a long, thick, flesliy, flexible snout, growing 
from the front edge of the nasal bones (Fig. 307, a). The 
trunk ends in a flnger-like, highly sensitive point, below 
which are situated the noBtrlls. The brain has a large 
cerebrum, with numerous convolutions, but more of the 



Tra. SOe.— Ilie halT7 Uammoth. From HordenabUHd. 

cerebellum is exposed than in anyof the succeeding orders; 
in this respect and in the largo incisors the Proboscidians 
approach the Rodentia. 

In the nature of the limbs, especially from the fact that 
elephants walk on their toes, a relation to the Ungulates is 
indicated. They are five-toed, but the digits are repre- 
sented externally only by the five broad, shallow hoofs, the 
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foot being supported by thick, broad pads. The legs are 
almost wholly free from the body. The placenta is zonary 
and deciduate. The skin is naked in the existing ele- 
phants, but the extinct mammoth was covered spai'sely 
with long hairs. Elephants live in herds, browsing on the 
leaves of trees and herbs. They attain a height of from 
three to four metres (10-12 feet), but are rarely over nine 
feet in height. The Asiatic elephant has a concave fore- 
head and small ears, while the African species has a full, 
rounded forehead and large ears, with four hoofs on the 
fore feet and three on the hind feet, the Asiatic elephant 
having one more hoof on each foot. The fossil mammoth 
{EUphas primigeniuSy Fig. 308), which was contempora- 
neous with early man, was not much larger than the exist- 
ing species. Its tusks, however, were of great size, some 
being five metres long. It formerly ranged in herds over 
northern Europe and Asia, as well as America, bones occur- 
ring under swamps in the Northern and Middle United 
States. A carcass frozen in the ice, with the hair still on, 
was discovered near the mouth of the Lena River in Siberia. 
A pygmy, extinct Maltese elephant of the late Tertiary 
Period was only 1.7 metres in height. 
' The Mastodon was characterized by having incisors in 
both jaws of some of the species. It had molars with 
conical cusps, and was 3|-4 metres (12-13 feet) in height. 
The mastodon {Mastodon giganteum Cuvier) was an earlier 
type than the elephant, and formerly inhabited the North 
American continent. 

Order 8. Hyracoidea. — With some affinities to the Ro- 
dentia, and a decided resemblance in some particulars to 
the rhinoceros among the Ungulates, the members of this 
small order are in general characterized by having long, 
curved incisors; and by feet provided with pads as in Ro- 
dents and Carnivora, the toes being encased in hoofs (four 
in front and three behind). The Hyrax, a little gregarious 
animal living in holes among rocks, of which there are two 
or three species known, one South African, and another in 
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the Holy Land and Arabia, thought to be the coney re- 
ferred to in the Bible, is the only genus. 

Order 9. Toxodontia, — Of this group, of which no spe- 
cies are now living, the types are Toxodon and Nesodon, 
They are placed by many authors among the odd-toed 
Ungulates, not far from the tapirs. Their incisors were 
f or f. Toxodon m its skull bore some resemblance to the 
Sirenians, and in the teeth were in certain respects like the 
Edentates. The species lived in South America during 
the early Tertiary Period. 

Order 10. Ungulata, — The larger proportion of mammals 
belong to this interesting order, which comprises nearly all 
those species of mammals useful to man, such as the ox, 
camel, pig, deer, and horse. They are, in general, charac- 
terized by walking, so to speak, on their toes, each toe 
being at the end encased in a horny hoof; not more than 
four toes being completely developed on a foot. The teeth 
are usually well developed, with six incisors in each jaw, 
but these are often, especially in the upper jaw, less in 
number or entirely absent, as in the sheep, deer, and ox. 
The collar-bone is absent. The brain still remains small 
compared with the bulk of the skull, and the intestinal 
canal is of unusual length compared with that of animals 
of the previous orders. 

The Ungulates have been divided by Owen into two sub- 
orders, according to the odd number of toes {Perissodactyla) 
or even number {Artiodactyla). In the odd-toed Ungu- 
lates (Perissodactyles) there may be three toes on each foot, 
as in the rhinoceros, or one, as in the horse; while in the 
even-toed Ungulates ( Artiodactyles) there may be four toes 
{Hippopotamus), or two, as in the giraffe, or two functional 
and two rudimental, as in the ox and deer, i.e., most Rumi- 
nants. The more generalized existing form of Ungulates 
is the tapir; the most specialized type is the horse, with its 
single toe on each limb. A large number of extinct Ter- 
tiary Ungulates in the Western States and Territories, and 
the Tertiary basins of Paris and London, more or less allied 
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to the tapir, especially CoryphodoUf Anoplotheriumy PalcBO- 
theriuniy etc., were generalized or ancestral forms, from 
which the modern, more specialized types have probably 
been evolved, and a study of these fossil Ungulates shows 
that there was then {i.e,, in Eocene times) an essential 
unity of organization in all Ungulates, including the 
Ruminants; the breaking up of the Ungulate stem into 
special groups, along favored lines or paths of development, 
having resulted in a gradual improvement and elaboration 
of particular parts, which rendered them more fitted for 
their present life, and more intelligent in meeting and 
overcoming the emergencies their more complex surround- 
ing subjected them to. Thus in the Eocene Ungulates, 
such as Coryphodon, the cerebrum was small, without convo- 
lutions, indicating a slight degree of intelligence compared 
with the modern Ungulates, while the gradual differentia- 
tion of the horse, with its single toe and hoof, from its tapir- 
like ancestors, is a marked example of the intelligent, 
beneficent selection of favored, useful types which has gone 
on from the earliest geological times. 

All this specialization of type involved the destruction of 
great numbers of forms unfitted to withstand changes in 
their surroundings, or not sufficiently intelligent or wary 
to avoid the attacks of carnivorous forms, and thus the 
present number of Ungulates is much exceeded by the 
fossil forms. 

Perissodactyles, The odd-toed Ungulates, on the whole, 
stand lower than the even-toed forms. They all have at 
least twenty-two dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, and a simple 
stomach, with a large, sacculated coecum. The tapirs are 
the more elementary, generalized forms. Fossil tapirs occur 
in the older Tertiary beds of the West. The snout is almost 
proboscis-like, and the legs are moderately long, with four 
toes in front, three toes behind. The tapirs inhabit the 
tropics of the New World and Sumatra. The American 
tapir ranges from east of the Andes from the Isthmus of 
Dai'ien to the Straits of Magellan. It lives in deep forests 
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and is nocturnal and sliy iu its habits, living on tlie shoots 
of trees, buds, wild fruits, etc. It liaa a toiigli liide, and 
when attacked mulces a good fight with its teeth. They 
are succeeded by the rhinoceros, represented in this conn- 
ti7 by a number of extinct Tertiary allies, the living spe- 
cies being restricted to Africa and the East Indies. Tlie 
skiu is remarkably tliick and dense, while these animals 
liave eitlier one or two lung median horns growing from 
the skin of the nose. Audersseu says that almost all the 
three species of Asiatic rhinoceros have an exceedingly 



F)S, 309.— The Bumatran KhiDoceros. From LUtkeu's Zoolo^. 

coarse hide, covered with large folds, not unlike a coat of 
mail; whilst that of the African species {R. Afrtcanus) is 
comparatively smooth. There are four varieties of the Afri- 
cjin species, twoof them whitish and two dark. The anterior 
horn of one of these kinds (Rhinoceros OsweUii), which in- 
habits the interior of South Africa, not unfrequently ex- 
ceeds four feet in length. The body of the rhinoceros is 
long and thick; its belly is lai-ge, and hangs near the ground, 
the legs being short, ronnd, and very strong, while Its hoofs 
are divided into three parts, each pointing forward. Tlie 
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head is large, the ears long aud erect, while the eyes ai*e 
small and sunken. **The horns, which are composed of a 
mass of fine longitudinal threads, or laminsB, forming a 
beautifully hard and solid substance, are not affixed to the 
skull, but merely attached to the skin, resting, however, in 
some degree, on a bony i)rotuberunce above the nostrils/* 
In size, says Anderssen, the white African rhinoceros is only 
exceeded by the elephant. A full-grown male {R, simus) 
measures, from the snout to the extremity of the tail 
(which is about two feet long), between 14 and IG feet, 
with a circumference of 10 or 12. It weighs not less than 
4000 to 5000 pounds. " With its huge body, misshapen head, 
ungainly legs and feet, and diminutive organs of vision, 
the rliinoceros is the very image of ugliness" (Anderssen 's 
*' Lake Ngami "). In strength also the rhinoceros is scarcely 
inferior to the elephant; and ungainly and heavy as it 
looks, is very active and swift of foot, so tluit, as Gordon 
Gumming says, "a horse with a rider can rarely manage 
to overtake it." Its food consists of vegetables, shoots of 
trees, grasses, etc. It has but one young at a birth, which 
is about the size of a dog, and with the merest rudiments of 
horns. Anderssen says that a common leaden ball will find 
its way through the hide with the greatest ^aiMgr. A 
rhinoceros contemporary with early European man formerly 
inhabited England, France, and Germany, and extended 
into Siberia. 

A number of fossil forms lead up to the family compris- 
ing the horse, ass, zebra, and quagga, etc., in which there 
is a single toe, being the third on each limb. Their den- 
tition is — 

The genealogy or series of ancestral extinct Ungulates 
leading from tapir-like forms to the modern horse has been 
worked out partly by Huxley, and especially by Marsh, who 
has with Leidy discovered a large series of remains in the 
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Tertiary beds of central and western United States, Amer- 
ica being the original home of the horse. The earliest 
member of the series directly leading up to the horse was 
EoMppus, an older eocene form, about as large as a fox, 
which had four well-developed toes and the rudiments of a 
fifth on each fore-foot, and three toes behind. In later 
eocene beds appeared an animal (OroJiippus) of similar 
size, but with only four toes in front and three behind. In 
newer beds, i.e., lower miocene, are found the remains of 
MesoMppus, which was as large as a sheep and had three 
toes and the splint of another in each fore-foot, with but 
three toes behind. In later miocene beds another form 
{Anchitherium or Miohippus) had the same number of 
toes, but with the ^^ splint bone of the onter or fifth digit 
reduced to a short remnant. '* The splint bones, then, rep- 
resent two of the digits of several- toed animals. The suc- 
ceeding forms were still more horse-like. ^^In the Plio- 
cene above, a three- toed horse {Hipparion or Protohippus), 
about as large as a donkey, was abundant, and still higher 
up a near ally of the modern horse, with only a single toe 
on each foot (PHohippus) makes his appearance. A true 
Equus, as large as the existing horse, appears just above 
this horizon, and the series is complete." (Marsh.) Fos- 
sil horses extended over portions of North and South 
America, but are supposed to have become extinct before 
the present Indians appeared, though there are indications 
that the horse was living on the plains of both North and 
South America at the time of the discovery of the country, 
and that the Indians used them. 

The horse {Equus caballus) is the most useful of air do- 
mestic animals, and next to ships a prime means of the 
diffusion of civilization. By artificial selection a great 
number of varieties, races, and strains have been produced, 
adapted for the performance of different kinds of work. 
The horse only exists in a domesticated state. Sanson 
states that the horse in the Orient has five, and in the west 
(Africa) six lumbar vertebrae; in Arabia both forms occur; 



in the horse with but five Inmbar vertebrEe the shape of the 
skull is also different. The Hennppus, the tarpau and 
muzir of Tartary, as well as the white, shaggy horse of the 
elevated plains of Pamir in Central Asia, which is often 
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regarded as the original stock, may be a race which has 
returned to a wild state, since partly wild horses occur in 
Syria, on the Don, and live in great herds on the llanos 
and pampas of South America. There are two primitive 
races of horses, the Oriental and Western. To the first 
belong three types: the Arabian, with the Berber, Anda- 
lusian, Neapolitan; and in England the blood horse; the 
Nizaischan type of the Deccan, India, to which belong the 
Persian, Turkestan, Turkish horses, and the Tartarian. 
The western races comprise the Frieseland, to which belong 
the Brabant, Holstein, Mecklenburg, and the English farm- 
horse, and among others the Percheron horse, of France. 
Ponies are dwarf horses produced in cool, mountainous 
areas, such as the Shetland Islands. The wild ass {Equus 
onager) ranges from the Indus to Mesopotamia. JSqutcs 
hemionus the Dschiggetai or Kiang, goes in herds in cen- 
tral Asia and Mongolia. Recently, Prevalsky, a Russian 
explorer, has discovered a new species of horse in the ele- 
vated portions of Central Asia, which has been named 
Equus Prevalskii, The hinny and mule are infertile hy- 
brids of the horse and ass {Equus asinus), 

Artiodactyles, — The even-toed Ungulates comprise the 
peccary, pig, hippopotamus, and the Ruminants, which are 
represented by the deer, sheep, ox, and camel. The pig 
and peccary are the descendants of a number of extinct 
earlier forms which flourished in the Tertiary Period; the 

pig, as Marsh observes, having held its own 
with characteristic pertinacity. The peccary 
(Dicotyles) is a small creature, closely resem- 
bling a long-legged pig. It lives in swampy 
tracts from Texas to Central and South 
America. It goes in herds, and is a fearless 
Fio. 3ii!— Crown of animal. The Hippopotamus (Fig. 310) has 
inl^lihe^ enamel a large head, with large canines, a clumsy 
crescents. body, and short legs. Hippopotamus am- 

pMhius ranges from the Upper Nile to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and westward to Senegambia. It is nearly 3^ metres 
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(11-13 feet) in length, the circiimfereoce Oi the body being 
□early tlie same. It is selOnm over four and a half feet in 
height. The hippotamus has been likened to a "form 
intermediate between an overgrown hog and a high-fed 
ball without horna and with cropped ears." Its inciaor- 
teeth attain at times two feet in length. The eyes, nos- 
trils, and ears are all placed nearly on the same plane, 
which allows the use of three senses and of respiration, a 
very small portion of the animal being exposed when it 
rises to the surface of the water. The legs are Tery short, 
BO that in some cases the belly almost touches the groaud. 



lur compartmentH: a. oesopba- 
d, liber psaLterium or many- 
of tiie iutvstiue. 

The hoofs are divided into four toes, not connected by 
membranes. The skin is nearly an inch thick, and is naked. 
The color of the animal when on land is of a purple brown, 
but when seen at the bottom of a pool it appears to be dark 
bine. It is thoroughly amphibious, swimming and diving 
like a duck, but is slow and unwieldy on land. The hip- 
popotamus feeds on grass, young leeds, and bulbous succu- 
lent roots. It is gregarious, usually seen in troops of from 
five to six to as many as twenty or thirty. It is nocturnal 
in its habits, feeds by night, usually passing most of the 
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day in the water. The teeth are valuable aa ivory. (An- 
derBseo.) 

Rvminantia. — The remaining Artioclactyles are called 
Ruminants, from the fact that they chew their cud. The 
molars are provided with two double crescent-ahaped folds 
{Fig. 311). The stomach (Fig. 312) is divided into at least 
three, usually iour compartmenis, t.e,, the pannch, the 
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reticulum or honeycomb, so named from the polygonal 
cells on its interior, the psalterium or manyplies, and lastly 
the rennet or true stomach. When a sheep, cow, or any 
other Rnminant feeds, it thrusts out its long tongue, seizes 
a bunch of grass, and bites it ofl by pressing the incisors 
of the lower jaw against the toothless gum of the opposing 
part of the npper jaw; the mouthful of grass is then swal- 
lowed, mixed with much saliva. When its appetite is 



J. 314. -The Elk or Wap 



satisfied it seeks a retired spot away from its carniToroaa 

enemies, if not a domesticated animal, and after lying down, 
suddenly regurgitates a ball of grass, tlie cud,* which ib 



* Tlie Tcgiirgitutiou of tlic cud is probably due to a suumch uuu 
dmultaneous contraction of llic iliapliragm and of tbe abdominal 



a sudden a 
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slowly grinds up between its molar teeth into a pulp. Tfao 
cropped grass passes into the honeycomb and paunch; the 
manyplies serves as a strainer for the pulp, which in the 
fourth stomach is digested by the gastric juice. 

The deer family {Oervido) is represented in the United 
States by the common Virginia deer ( Cariacus Virginianus, 
Pig. 313), the elk or wapiti {Cervus Canadensis, Fig. 314), 
the caribou {Rangifer caribou), which is probably a variety 
of the European reindeer {R. tarandus), and the moose 
{Alces Avnericanus). The common deer ranges from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada and British Co- 
lumbia to Mexico; it is common about settlements and 
near towns. The antlers differ from those of other deer 
by bending more abruptly. Its summer coat is bay-red to 
buff-yellow; the winter coat is a varying leaden gray. The 
mule deer {Oervus macrotis Say) is so called from its large 
ears. It inhabits the northern Eocky Mountain region 
and the Pacific coast. It is awkward and ungainly com- 
pared with the common deer. The black-tailed deer 
{Cervus Columbianus) is smaller than the mule deer, and 
is confined to the Pacific coast of the United States and 
British Columbia. 

The elk or wapati (Fig. 314) is next in size to the moose, 
the southern elk attaining the largest size; it weighs from 
600 to 1000 pounds. It has been exterminated in the 
regions east of the Mississippi, and is now only common in 
the Eocky Mountain region, and to Oregon, Washington 
Territory, and British Columbia. The hairs of the sum- 
mer coat and of the early winter coat are short and pretty 
solid, but as the season advances it becomes longer and 
crinkled, while in winter a heavy under-coat of fur is 
always present.* The flesh is finely flavored and unusually 

muscles, which compresses the contents of the rumen and reticulum, 
and drives the sodden fodder against the cardiac aperture of the 
stomach, which opens and the cud is propelled into the mouth. 
(Huxley.) 

* The Antelope and Deer of America. By J. D. Caton. 1877. 
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nutritious. The food of the elk varies greatly: it eats 
grass and herbage as well as leaves and twigs of hard- wood 
trees. 

The reindeer, or woodland caribou, inhabits the north- 
ern regions of America, Euroi>e, and Asia. In the United 
States it still occurs in northern Maine, and is not uncom- 
mon in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, abounding in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. The female reindeer has 
antlers as well as the male. The old males shed their 
horns usually before Christmas, but the young males carry 
them later, the yearlings till spring, and the females later 
still, until their young are bom. The reindeer's foot is 
very broad and thin, and the accessory or hinder hoofs are 
of more use in supporting the body in deep snows or in 
marshy places than the dew-claws of any other deer. The 
hair is unusually long and crinkled, and underlaid by a 
dense coat of fur. The skin is used by the inhabitants of 
Labrador as well as the Esquimaux for making water-tight 
boots. The principal food of the reindeer is lichens, par- 
ticularly the " reindeer moss." 

The barren ground caribou is much smaller than the 
other species; it inhabits the treeless arctic border of the 
continent, and its habits are more arctic than any other 
ruminant of this continent except the, musk-ox. It is 
more migratory than the woodland caribou, traversing in 
its migrations some ten degrees of latitude southward from 
the Arctic Ocean. 

The moose (Fig. 315) is an awkward, ungainly crea- 
ture, and is the largest of the family, its weight being from 
700 to 1400 pounds. The antlers are large and spreading, 
broadly palmated, and wanting in the female, while the 
nose is long and flexible, and the ears enormous. It for- 
merly ranged from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast north 
of latitude 43° to latitude 70°, but now it is confined to 
northern Maine, to Montana and Alaska, as well as to the 
forests of portions of British America. In summer the 
moose eats grass and moss, in the winter it browses on the 
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twigs of treeB aiid shruba, and it is the only one of the 
family which will browse on coniferoue trees. 

The prong-horn anteloire {AiitUocupra Americana, Fig, 
316; see also Frontispiece) so characteristic of the western 
plains, like the true deer, drops its horns in the aatninn. 



thongh they are hollow when shed, and with a persistent 
coi'e, as in the ox and goat. Tlie antulope crops grass, 
not, like the deer, eating leaves of trees and shrubs. It is 
the fleetest animal on the plains, though short-winded and 
not capable of running a great distance. 

In its horns, hollow when cast off, and in tlie presence 
of a gall-bladder, which is absent in the deer family, the 
prong-horn antelope connects the deer family with the 
Bovidm, which are represented by the sheep, goat, antelope, 
gazelle, and ox. 
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The domestic sheep {Ovis aries) is not a natural species, 
but an association of I'uces whose specific origin is obscure. 
Some authors regm-d the turf sheep of tlie Stone Age of 
Europe as the ancestor of the domestic sheep, since forms 



— Bocky Mountain Sheep or BIg-Hom. 

like it are now living in the Shetland Islands and in Wales. 
It was of small aizc, with slender legs, and cieet, short 
horns. This sheep was supplanted by a curved, large- 
horned form, the modern domestic sheep. This latter 



form is possib'iy the descendant of the Asiatic argali {Ovis 
argali), which in North America is represented by the Ovis 
Montana or Rocky MountaiD big-horn sheep (Fig, 317), 
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still commoii in the less accessible aumniits along the upper 
Missouri aud Yellowstone rivers, as well as the moantains 
of Wyoming and Montana. 



In the same, though higher and more inaccessible situa- 
tions, lives the rare mountain goat [Aploceros monianws), 
whose horns are jet-black and polished, slender and coni- 
cal. It is found sparingly in the higher summits of the 
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Rocky Mountains and the Cascade Range in Oregon and 
Washington Territory, and an individual has within a few 
years been shot on Mount Shasta^ California. 

Passing by the gazelles and true antelopes, we come to 
another characteristic American animal, the musk-sheep 
{Ovibos moschatus. Fig. 318), now confined to the arctic 
regions of America, though in post-glacial times this^ or a 
very closely allied species, existed as far south as Ohio, and 
in Europe lived as far south as England^ France, and 
Germany. 

We now come to the bison and ox. The American bison 
{Bison Americanus; see Frontispiece) formerly ranged from 
Virginia and Lake Champlain to Florida, and westward 
from the northern limit of trees to the Rocky Mountains 
and eastern Mexico. It is now in danger of extermination, 
being mainly restricted to a few herds on the plains. It is 
closely allied to the European bison {Bison EuropoRus), the 
"auroch," now preserved in the forests of Bialowicza, and 
living wild in Caucasus. Bos pri^nigenius, which in the 
time of Caesar lived in Germany and England, bearing the 
name " urus," is the " ur" of the Niebelungen song. From 
it has descended the half-wild cattle in certain English 
parks, also certain lai*ge domestic races, such as the Hol- 
stein and Friesland breeds. From another fossil species 
{Bos longifrons) arose the so-called brown cattle of Switzer- 
land, and the " runts" of the Scottish Highlands. Still 
other domestic races are traced back to another fossil 
quaternary species. Bos frontosus Nilsson. Our present 
races of domestic cattle, however, do not represent a genu- 
ine species, but a number of races which have descended 
from several fossil species; the name Bos taurus (Fig. 319) 
is simply, then, a conventional name. The bison is known 
to breed with cattle in the Western States, though whether 
the hybrids thus produced are fertile or not is unknown. 

The ox is succeeded by the giraffe (Fig. 320), with its 
long neck, which makes it the tallest of all quadrupeds. 

The last family of Ungulates, the Cavielid(B, comprises 
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the camels of the Old World, and the llama and vicuQa of 
South America. In former (Tertiary) times a llama-like 
animal inhabited the Pacific coast to Oregon. In the cam- 
els the upper lateral iucieora aie preBeut; the stomach is 
leas distiuctly divided into four chambers, the third stom- 
ach, as such, is wanting, though the second stomach has 
deepcells, the so-called "water-cells," 
which, according to Huxley, "serve 
to strain oS from the contents of the 
pannch, and to retain in store, a con- 
siderable quantity of water;" thus the 
camel is popularly said to store up a 
supply of water in its stomach for its 
march over deserts. The toes have 
very large, thick pads, while the hoofs 
are reduced to nail-like proportions. 
In the camel the foot-pad is common 
to all the toes, but in the llama 
(Auchenia) of the eastern Andes, no. sac-Head of aimae. 
each toe has a distinct pad, besides from Latken-. zoology, 
the claw. The llama in a wild state keeps together in 
herds; from early times it has been also domesticated and 
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nsed as a beast of bnrdeu, and for their wool, chioSy in 
Peru and Chili- It is rather larger than a sheep, with the 
form of a camel. The Huanaco is probably the wild form 



of tbe domesticated llama (A. lama), while the VicuQa is 
perhaps the wild form of the alpaca (Auchenia pacos). 



Thus there are two wild species and two tame forms of 
these interesting, dimiuutive Xew- World camels. 
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Order 11. Carnivora (Fera). — The bear, cat, tiger, and 
lion recall the leading forma of this order. The skull 
(Fig. 331) is massive, though the head is small or of mod- 
erate size; the teeth are all well developed, especially th^ 
canines; the molars usually have two or three roots, and 
the feet have large claws. The stomacli is simple. The 
cerebral hemispheres of the lower earaivorea have nanally 
but three distinct convolutions, while the latter are much 
more numerous and complicated, the brain itself being 
broader in the aquatic forms {Pinntpedia). The group 
is divided into two sub-orders, i.e., the Finnipedia or seals. 
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and the land species {Fissipedia). In the former group 
the feet are webbed, the toes being connected; the wrist 
and foot only projecting beyond the akin of the body, and 
there are no external cars, or only small ones. 

The walrus (Fig. 322), the seals (Fig. 323), and the 
eared seals or sea-lions (Otariidts) are the types of the 
aquatic Carnivores; the sea-lions can walk on all fours, and - 
in certain peculiarities of the skull they resemble the bears. 

Of the terrestrial normal Carnivora, the raccoon, coati, 
Cercoleptea, and bear, together with a number of extinct 
forms, are the more generalized or lower types. They are 
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plantigrade^ and while standing at the base of the carniv- 
orous series, liave some features suggesting and anticipating 
those of the lemurs and monkeys. The raccoon, Procyon 
lotor (Linn.) abounds throughout the United States. It is 
strictly nocturnal in its habits, and feeds on mice, young 
birds, birds* eggs, turtles, frogs, fish, crayfish, and shell- 
fish, as well as insects, nuts, and com. It nests in hollows 
in trees, being a good climber. An old 'coon is a tough 
match for an average dog, says Merriam, and to their cun- 
ningness the saying "a sly 'coon" owes its origin. The 
raccoon hibernates during the severest part of the winter. 
Allied to it is the coati (Nastui) of Central America, a 
creature about the size of and with the general habits of 
the raccoon, beingan exceedingly knowing and mischievous 
animal. A number of extinct Eocene mammals are also 
allied to a small plantigrade, long-tailed carnivore, Cerco- 
leptes, which resembles the Primates in its two cutting 
premolars and three true molars; while the rami of the 
mandible are coossified; for these reasons it was placed by 
F. Cuvier between the orders Oarnivora and Primates 
(Cope). It is allied to the raccoon, is called the kincajou, 
and lives in northern South America. 

The bears have a thick, clumsy body, with a rudimen- 
tary tail, and the teeth are broad and tuberculated, so that 
they can live indifferently on fish, insects, or berries. Our 
North American species are the polar bear ( Ursus mariti- 
mtis, Fig. 324) and Ursus arctos, with its varieties of 
brown, cinnamon, and grizzly bears; and the true black 
bear, Ursus Americanus, The black bear weighs from 
two to four hundred pounds, and is common in the wooded 
or mountainous parts of the country, and is destructive 
to sheep, lambs, and calves. They will rarely attack man, 
unless wounded or in defence of their young. When the 
weather is severe and the snow is deep they make a den in 
a hollow tree, cave, or under the root of a tree, and there 
hibernate. They have young but once in three years. 
Bears can be tamed and easily taught to perform various 
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tricks, bnt in growing old become unruly and often dan- 
gerous pets. 
The bears are succeeded b; the Muslelidm, or the otter, 
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skunk, badger, wolverene, wenscl, mink, ermine, etc., all 
of which are valuable for their furs. 

The otter {Lutra Canadensis) is thoroughly amphibious. 
It can remnin nndor water almost aa long as a loon, and 
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Merriam has Known one to swim nearly a quarter of a mile 
without showing its head above the surface. It lives on fish 
and crayfish, as well as frogs, and is said to invade the hen- 
yard and even to prey upon young lambs. " It can dive and 
swim under water with such speed and agility, that it can 
overtake and secure, with great ease and certainty, almost 
any of our fresh- water fishes." When in winter travel- 
ling on ice they advance by " a run and a slide," i.e.y mak- 
ing several jumps and then sliding ahead flat on their bel- 
lies. The otter is also fond of " sliding down hill," both 
in winter on the snow, and in summer down the steep banks 
of stream. We have seen such ^^ otter slides" in northern 
Maine, and Merriam reports them as common in the Adi- 
rondacks. The otter is one of our most valuable fur- 
animals. Its skin becomes "prime in November, remains 
good throughout the winter, and is best in spring. Its nest 
is generally made under some shelving bank, or uprooted 
tree. The young are born about the middle of April, and 
two (rarely one or three) constitute a litter," (Merriam.) 

The skunk {Mephitis mephitica), says Merriam, who 
thinks this malodorous creature has been too much abused, 
"is pre-eminently an insect-eater;" he destroys more bee- 
tles, grasshoppers, and the like than all our other mammals 
together, and in addition to these devours vast numbers 
of mice." Skunks hibernate only during the severest 
portion of the winter. They are very prolific, bringing 
forth six to ten young at a birth; these young, with their 
parents, remaining in one hole for the ensuing year. 

The badger {Taxidea Americana) is stout and clumsy, 
the body very flat, with very large fore feet and claws; it 
digs with great rapidity, and lives so secreted a life that 
little is known of its habits. It lives in holes in the 
ground and keeps out of sight. It is now most abun- 
dant in the Upper Missouri, where its burrows are nu- 
merous. It preys on prairie-dogs and spermophiles. The 
badger, too slow, says Coues, to capture the nimble ro- 
dents which form its principal food, perpetually seeks 
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them in their own retreats; and it is the work of a few 
minutes for this vigorous miner to so enlarge their burrows 
that it can enter and reach the deepest recesses. The 
badger, like the spermophiles, is mostly confined to the 
western plains. 

The wolverene, glutton, or carcajou {Oulo luscus) inhab- 
its the forests of northern America and the colder parts of 
Eussia and Siberia as well as the Arctic regions. It is 
heavy and clumsy, with short thick legs, shaggy and two or 
three feet long. Its strength, ferocity, thievishness, and 
cunning as well as gluttonous disposition are notorious; 
hence its name " Indian devil." It is now very rare in the 
United States. It brings forth its four or five young late 
in June and early in July in burrows underground. 

The fisher or pekan {Mustela Pennantii) is a large, pow- 
f ul animal intermediate between the wolverene and marten. 
Large individuals are a foot high and three and a half feet 
long. It frequents deep forests and wooded mountain-sides, 
and nests in hollow trees, and brings forth from two to four 
young about the first of May (Merriam). Its name fisher 
is misleading, as it lives away from water and seldom eats 
fish. 

The marten or American sable {Mustela Americana) which 
is one of the most valuable of our fur animals is about the 
size of a large house cat, though the legs are shorter; it is 
about a foot and a half in length. It preys on partridges, 
rabbits, squirrels, mice, shrews, as well as birds^ eggs and 
young birds. It abounds most in pine forests, and hence 
is often called the pine marten. It nests in hollow trees, 
rarely in the ground, and it has from two to eight young 
in April. 

The weasels are much smaller than the sable, the body 
being slender and the fur turns white in winter. The 
least weasel {Putorius vulgaris) is said to have two or 
three litters in a year, having four or five young at a time. 
It hunts mice, moles, shrews, entering their burrows, and 
also devours small birds and eggs. The ermine or stoat 
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{Putorius erminea) is a little larger than the least weasel^ 
being 8-10 inches long; it is very fierce, and attacks larger 
animals; it can be utilized as a ferret. The ermine, like the 
northern hare, arctic fox, Hudson's Bay lemming, and other 
animals, turns white in winter. This is usually attributed to 
cold weather, but Dr. Merriam thinks the change of color, 
which occurs suddenly, is due to snow. If it were due to tem- 
perature why should not all animals which are active in win- 
ter change color; and if to snow, why should not the mink 
change color as well as the ermine ? Still it may in those 
animals which do change, have in the beginning turned 
white as the result of the glare of the snow on the eye 
and nervous system, the habit becoming inherited. Fishes 
and other animals change their color to white as the result 
of a change in the color of their sun'oundings. The 
change in such cases is due to the influence of light or 
darkness on the pigment or coloring matter of the skin or 
feathers or hair. A sudden fall of snow early in winter 
may cause an ermine to turn white within forty-eight 
hours, while for some unknown reason other animals, such 
as the mink, which are active through the winter, do not 
change; in early spring the change of color to the brown 
sammer coat may also, as Dr. Merriam thinks, be due to 
the disappearance of the snow. It appears also that in 
Virginia and South Carolina, where there is either none or 
little snow, though the cold may at times be severe, that 
the ermine remains brown through the whole year. 

The mink {Putorius vison), larger than the weasel, being 
15-18 inches in length, is amphibious, swimming and diving 
after fish, while like the ermine it raid&the poultry-yard. It 
emits a fetid and nauseating fluid from two glands situated 
at the base of the tail. It litters early in May in nests 
placed in burrows or hollow logs, and well lined with 
feathers, and sometimes, says Merriam, with the fur of 
the female. It does not turn white in winter. 

The dog family {Canidm) is represented by the fox, wolf, 
and dog. The gray fox ( Urocyon Virginianus), the com- 
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mon red fox ( Vulpes vulgaris), with its varieties, the cross, 
silver, and black fox, as well as the wolf {Canis lupus), are 
valuable for their furs. The common red fox is more com- 
mon even in thickly settled portions of the Eastern States 
than is commonly supposed. Merriam thinks that it is as 
abundant now as a hundred years ago. "Wily, crafty, and 
sagacious to a degi'ee almost beyond credibility, he defies 
the superior skill and intelligence of man, and meets with 
shrewd manoeuvre and subtle stratagem all attempts at his 
extermination." He is active by day as well as night, and 
"preys upon skunks, woodchucks, musk-rats, hares, rab- 
bits, squirrels, mice, and small birds and eggs. He is a 
well-known and much-dreaded depredator of the poultry- 
yard, destroying with equal alacrity turkeys, ducks, geese, 
hens, chickens, and doves; and has been known to make off 
with young lambs. He will also eat carrion, and even fish, 
and is said to be fond of ripe grapes and strawberries.'^ 
Merriam, from whom we have quoted, tells us that the fox 
makes its nest in caverns and ledges of rocks, in burrows 
in the earth, and occasionally in old stumps and hollow 
logs. From four to nine young are brought forth at a 
time, the usual period being with us (Northeni New York) 
the latter part of March or first of April. 

The wolf is one of the most cowardly and yet wary, crafty, 
and sagacious of our wild beasts, and, when game is abun- 
dant, wantonly destructive and wasteful. It makes its lair 
in rocky caverns, under the roots of fallen trees, and in 
hollow logs. The young are born in April and May, from 
six to ten pups constituting a litter. (Merriam.) The wolf 
is mostly gray northward, becoming " southward more and 
more blackish and reddish, till in Florida black wolves pre- 
dominate and in Texas red ones." The prairie wolf or 
coyotfe (Cams latrans) is characteristic of iht Western 
plains and Pacific coast. The Indian dogs breed with the 
coyot6, and the offspring is fertile. This fact appears to 
support the theory that the domestic dog (with its conven- 
tional name Canis familiar is Linn.) is a descendant of the 
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wolf. On the other hand, fouitcen kinds of dogs can be 
distingaished \a the Roman and Greek records; of theBo 
five are principal types or species, five others chmatic vari- 
eties, the remainder being either breeds artificially pro- 
duced 01' hybrids. As regards the Egyptian dogs, seven 
kinds may be distinguished, three of them, besides the 
jackal, being distinct species. Wolves, jackals, foxes, etc., 
are species quite distinct from the domestic dog; they may 
have interbi'ed with the latter, and have thus influenced cer- 
tain breeds; but they are not the parents of the domestic dog. 
There are seven species among oar dogs: O. domesticus, 
extrarius or spaniel and Kewfoundland dogs, vertagus or 
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badger dog, nagax or hound, molossus or bulldog, leporarius 
or greyhound, and the naked dog, C. caribisus. Among 
half-wild dogs is the dingo or hunting-dog of Anstratia, 
which goes in i>ack3. 

The Viverra and Genelta, or civet cats, and the hysenaa, 
lead to the cat family, which stands at the head of the Car- 
nivora. The jagnar (Fig. 335), panther, leopard, tiger, and 
lion belong to the genus Felis. The Felis concolor, cougar, 
panther, or puma, ranges over both continents; it is 1-1.3 
metres in length. The panther destroys large numbers of 
porcupines, but feeds chiefly on young deer. Dr. Merriam 
tellsus that it springs upon the deer from the gronnd; "on 
level ground a single spring of twenty feet is by no moons 
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uncommon," and it has been known to leap forty and even 
sixty feet from a rock twenty feet higher than the ground. 
The panther generally takes refuge in trees when pursued by 
dogs, *^ but under no other circumstances do any but the 
young sporting kittens ever climb trees." A very large 
panther may weigh about 200 pounds, and stand about 2^ 
feet high at the shoulders. It is very gaunt, but not so 
thin as it looks. It is not so fierce as supposed, not attack- 
ing man unless wounded and cornered. The domestic cat, 
Felis domestica, was first domesticated in Egypt, the Greeks 
and Romans not possessing it; the cat and common marten 
were in use as domesticated animals side by side; and at 
the same time in Italy, nine hundred years before the cru- 
sades. It appears that the domestic cat of the ancients 
was Mustela foina. 

Of the lynxes there are two species in North America, 
Lynx rufus, the American wildcat, and the Canada lynx. 
Lynx Cmiadensis or loup cervier, the latter being much the 
larger species. The Canada lynx preys upon the northern 
hare and other small mammals, as well as the ruffed grouse 
and spruce partridge, and has been known to devour pigs, 
lambs, and young fawns, but does not attack, says Merriam,* 
full-grown deer. The female commonly has two young at 
a birth, her lair being usually situated in a cavern or hoi* 
low tree. 

The wild cat *^ frequents rocky hills and ledges, and does 
not show that antipathy to civilization so marked in its 
congener, the lynx,*' It carries off lambs, little pigs, and 
poultry. Away from the farm-yard it feeds upon rabbits, 
squirrels, mice, grouse, and smaller birds. "It generally 
makes its nest in a hollow tree or log, and lines it well with 
moss. From two to four young constitute a litter, the most 
frequent number being three." (Merriam.) 

Order 12. Primates, — The last and highest order of 
mammals contains a series beginning with creatures resem- 

* The Vertebrates of the Adirondack Region. 1882. 
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bling squirrels and bats, i.e.y the lemurs, and comprising 
monkeys, apes, and ending with man. In all the Primates, 
the legs are ezserted almost or quite free from the trunk, 
with the great toe of the hind foot usually enlarged and 
opposable to the others; nails, except in the marmosets, 
replace claws. 

The hemispheres of the brain may in the lower forms be 
quite smooth, but in all there is a well-developed ^^ calca- 
rine furrow,.^' giving rise to a " hippocampus minor^^ within 
the posterior cornu of the ventricle, by which the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum is traversed (Flower). The collar- 
bones (clavicles) are for the first time in the series well de- 
veloped. The placenta is also different in shape from that 
of other mammals, being round, disk, or cake-like. 

The Primates are divided into two sub-orders, i.e., the 
ProsimicB and Anthropoidea. The former group embraces 
the lemurs, which vary in size from that of a rabbit to a 
large monkey. They are covered, the face as well as the 
rest of the body, with a dense fur; walk on all-fours, usu- 
ally have long tails, though the lori is tailless, while the 
fore limbs are shorter than the hind limbs. The skull is 
small, flattened and narrow in front; the brain-cavity small 
in proportion to the rest of the skull, i.e., the face com- 
pared with the monkeys. The cerebral hemispheres are 
small and flattened, the frontal lobes narrow and pointed, 
and behind they only slightly cover the cerebellum. 

By some authors the lemurs are separated from the Pri- 
mates, the Insectivora and Cheiroptera being placed between 
the ProsimicB and the other Primates. They have charac- 
ters in which they resemble Insectivora, Rodentia, and 
Carnivora, but the weight of organization, or the sum of 
their characters, ally them nearest to the monlceys. They 
are therefore essentially a generalized or ancestral type. 
Eecent discoveries have led to the hypothesis, that from 
still older, more generalized types four lines of develop- 
ment, respectively culminating in the typical Carnivores, 
Cetaceans, lemurs, and monkeys, have taken their origin. 
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That the lemurs, though now restricted to Madagaecar, 
eastern Aeia, and South Africa, were preceded by atill more 
generalized types on the American continent, is indicated 
by the discorery of fossil bones in the Eocene beds of the 
Rocky Mountains, referred by Marsh and Cope to the Pri- 
mates; Marsh stating that the principal parts of the skele- 



FiQ. SSS.— Gslago. From Lutkeo'i Zoolog;. 

ton are "much as in some of the lemurs." The genus 
Anaptomorphus of the Western Tertiary beds is a small 
lemur-like form, said by Cope to be the mosT^like the apes 
of any yet discoTered. 

Allied to the true lemurs is a very puzzling creatnre, the 
aye-aye or Chiromys, of Madagascar, whose dentition dif- 
fers from that of all other Primatea, and resembles that of 
the Rodents; the thumb also is not truly opposable, and 
all the hind digits, except the great toes, have claw-like 
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nails. The Oalago, of West Africa (Pig. 326), somewhat 
recalls the Insectivora, while "in the more active and 
flexible-bodied Lemuridce, the trunk- vertebras resemble in 
proportions, connections, and direction of neural spines 
those of the agile Carnivora" (Owen.) 

The genuine Primates or sub-order Anthropoidea are, in 
brief, characterized by the large, convoluted cerebral hemi- 
spheres which nearly, or in the higher apes and man, con- 
ceal the cerebrum when seen from above. The ears are 
rounded, with a distinct lobule, and the two mammae are 
pectoral. These Anthropoidea are divided into two sub- 
divisions, the first comprising the monkeys and apes, and 
the second, man. In the first group {Simice), the body is 
prone, the animal walking on all-fours, only the orang and 
gorilla walking partly erect; the great toe is rather short, 
thumb-like, and opposable to the fingers, while the body is 
very hairy. The monkeys of the New World have a wide 
septum to the nose, and are hence called Platyrhinm; they 
also have long tails. 

The little, squirrel-like, gregarious marmosets are the 
smallest of the monkeys and nearest allied to the lemurs. 
They walk on all-fours, the anterior extremities being 
like the hind feet, and resting on the same plane, semng 
as a paw; the teeth are sharply tubercled, and the nails, 
except those of the great toe, are claw-like. The cerebral 
hemispheres are nearly smooth, though relatively large. 
Jacchus and Midas are the typical genera; inhabiting 
South America. While the marmosets {Mididm) have but 
thirty-two teeth, in the true platyrrhine monkeys there are 
thirty-six teeth; there being an additional molar on each 
side of each jaw, and the thumb is slightly opposable to the 
fingers (though a true thumb is wanting in the spider 
monkeys). The New World monkeys also have long, pre- 
hensile tails, so useful in climbing as to be sometimes called 
a fifth hand, as seen in the spider monkeys {Ateles, Fig. 
327), in which the tail underneath is naked and very sensi- 
tive. The skull varies greatly in the different genera, as 
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does the brain, which in Ghrysotlmx, etc., is nearly 
smooth, vhile iu Cebus (Figs. Z%ii, 33d) the hemispheres 
are nearly as much convoluted aa in the catarrhine apes. 
(Huxley.) 
The monkeys of the Old World intergrade with the apes, 



-Head of At^ea maToi-aattn. Fio. SSa-Hesd of Ctbai capacinv 

Tnim Danrtn. From Darwin. 



FiQ. 330.— HeodofSentnofn'tAecui 
comutra. From Darwin. 

and are thus more apecialized or highly developed than 
those of the Now World. Tlic septum of the nose is nar- 
row, hence they are said to be catarrhine or thin-nosed, 
while the tail is short and not prehensile. 
The eataiThiue moulteys (Cercopithecidm) walk on all- 



Via. 331 Skeleton of Slanume Ape, ft gibbon. 

fours, the body being horizontal or prone; they hnvo thirty- 
two teeth, us in man, though the canines are large and 
sharp; the thumb is well-developed, and they are truly 
quadrumauous; tlie skull has a compai'atively large facial 
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angle, and the hemispheres of the brain are well furrowed. 
They have highly-colored, naked callosities over the 
iscbiatic hones, and eheek-pouchea for the tempoi'ary re- 
oeption of the food. Of the baboons, with their dog-like 
mazzles and short tails, the maudrills are the most uotice- 



Fie. S33.— Onuig-oulADg or Uiaa. From LUrlieirH Zoology. 

able, with their white beard, scarlet lips, and blue cheeks; 
they are leas arboreal than the macaiiues of Asia, running 
about over rocks on all-fours. The common monkeys of 
menageries are the macaques (Macacus) of India. All the 
foregoing catarrhine monkeys have a simple stomach, as in 
man, but in the sacred monkey of India (SevmopilJiecus, 
Fig. 330), and the African thumbless Colobus, the stomach 
is more complex. 

The apes live in trees, only occasionally walking on the 
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ground; their posture is semi-erect; they ure failleae, the 
fore logs are much longer thun the hind legs, and used as 
arms, the radius heing capable of complete pronation and 
supination. In the form of their skull, of their bmin 



Fni. 3SS,— Tb: OhimpBiiiee, wlety TBhego. From Grehni'B TbieilebCD. 

with its convolutions, and in the teeth, there is a still 
nearer approach to caau. 

There are three t;|)ical forms or genera of apes, t.e., the 
gibbon {Ilylobates, Fig, 331); the ovan^ {Mimetes pithecus, 
Fig. 33^), the chimpanzee {M. niger, Fig. 333), and the 
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gorilla. The gibbons are nearest to the monkeys; they are 
little less than a metre (3 feet) in height, and are very 
slender, with very long arms, so that they are rapid, agile 
climbers, also running over the ground with ease and 
rapidity; when standing erect the fingers touch the ground; 
only the thumbs and great toes have true nails, in all the 
higher apes the nails of all the digits being flattened; the 
spinal column is nearly straight; they have fourteen pairs 
of ribs and eighteen dorso-lumbar vertebrae, there being in 
the other apes usually seventeen, as in man. The siamang 
lives in the forests of Sumatra; others inhabit Java, Borneo, 
Cambogia, etc. 

The orang-outang inhabits the low swampy forests of 
Sumatra and Borneo, being confined to those two islands; 
it is 1.38 metres* (4^-5 feet) high; it has twelve pairs of 
ribs, the same number as in man; the arms are very long, 
stretching 7 feet 9 inches, and reaching the ground, so that 
in walking they rest on their knuckles, swinging the body 
through their long arms as if walking on crutches; their 
posture is only partially erect. The forehead is less strongly 
marked than in the other apes, showing better the shape 
of the skull. The volume of the brain, both of the orang 
and chimpanzee, is about twenty-six or twenty-seven cubic 
inches. The following table will show, according to 
Wyman, the relative capacity of the skull in the different 
apes as compared with man: 

The average capacity of the Caucasian skull is 91-92 cubic in. 

" '' " 7 African " 85 " 

*' " *' Australian " 75-79 " 

'* " " Gorilla " 29 to near 

35 cubic in. 
'' '' " Chimpanzee '' 26 " 

it a a Orang " 25 " 

* Wallace says that the orang of Borneo never exceeds 4 feet 
2 inches in height. Its native name is Jfea«. ('* The Malay Archi- 
pelago.") 
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According to Wyman, the range of variation in different 
races of men, as seen in seventeen skalls^ is from 92 to 75 
cubic inches; in the gorilla from 34 to 25 cubic inches, 
nine skulls having been measured. 

There is but a single species of orange which is restricted 
to Sumatra and Borneo. It is said to be very intelligent, 
to possess a voice so loud as to be heard one or two miles, 
and to build a nest to sleep in. It makes a fresh nest of 
leaves and branches nearly eveiy night in the boughs of 
trees from twenty to fifty feet from the ground; with its 
long and powerful arms it easily climbs the tallest trees, 
feeding on fruits, buds, young shoots, and leaves. It 
does not leave its bed till the sun is well up and has dried up 
the dew on the leaves, and it feeds all through the middle 
of the day. No animal dares to attack it but the crocodile 
and boa; these, however, it usually vanquishes. (Wallace.) 

The chimpanzee and gorilla are only found on the west 
coast of Africa. The chimpanzee (Mimetes niger, with its 
variety Tschego, Fig. 332) inhabits the coast from Sierra 
Leone to Congo. It is about H metres (five feet) in height. 
It can stand or run erect, but it usually leans forward, 
resting on its knuckles; the arms span about half as much 
again as the creature's height. Both the chimpanzee and 
gorilla have fourteen pairs of ribs. The chimpanzee lives 
on fruit, is an active climber, and nests in trees, changing 
its rude quarters according to circumstances. Eev. Dr. 
Savage states that " they generally build not far above the 
ground. Branches or twigs are bent, or partly broken, and 
crossed, and the whole supported by the body of a limb or 
a crotch. Sometimes a nest will be found near the end of 
a strong leafy branch twenty or thirty feet from the 
ground.'^ 

The gorilla, like the chimpanzee, goes in bands, but the 
company is smaller, and led by a single adult male. They 
make similar nests, which, however, in the case of both 
apes, afford no shelter, and are only occupied at night. 
The gorilla sometimes reaches the height of about 1^ metres 
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{b\ feet) and weighs about 200 pounds. Its ordinary atti- 
tude is like that of the chimpanzee; there is a web between 
the first joints of all the fingers and three of the toes, and 
both hands and feet are broader, while the body is much 
more robust than in the other apes, being very broad across 
the shoulders. The span of the arms is to tlie height as 
three to two, or a little over eight feet. The skull is thick, 
and the strength and ferocity of the creature is evinced by 
the thick supra-orbital ridges and the high sagittal and 
lambdoidal crests on the top of the skull; the face is wide 
and long, the nose broad and flat, the lips and chin promi- 
nent. The gorilla walks like the chimpanzee, though it 
stoops less. It is very ferocious, bold, never running when 
approached or attacked by man. It lives on a range of 
mountains in the interior of Guinea, its habitat, so far as 
known, extending from a little north of the Gaboon Eiver 
to the Congo. 

Thus, to recapitulate, while the gibbons are most remote 
from man, the orangs approach him nearest in the number 
of the ribs, the form of the cerebral hemispheres, and other 
less obvious characters; the chimpanzee is nearest related 
to him in the form of the skull, the dentition, and the pro- 
portions of the arms, while the gorilla resembles him more 
in the proportions of the leg to the body, of the foot to the 
hand, in the size of the heel, the curvature of the spine, the 
form of the pelvis, and the absolute capacity of the skull 
(Huxley). Anatomists have and do differ as to whether 
the chimpanzee or the gorilla is nearest to man. 

Whether man {Homo sapiens Linn.), when considered 
simply as an animal, is the representative of a distinct sub- 
class, order, sub-order, or family, is and may never be set- 
tled; though the tendency among zoologists is to leave 
him among the Primates, where he was placed by Linnaeus. 
When we consider the slight absolute anatomical differences 
separating man from the apes, and take into account the 
great variations in form between the different genera of 
apes, and still more in the monkeys, it seems best, throw- 
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ing out/ as we have to do in a purely zoological classifica^ 
tion, the intellectnal and moral faculties of man, to adopt 
the view that man is the representative of a group of 
Primates.* The absolute differences of man from the apes 
consist in the greater number and irregularity of the con- 
volutions of the cerebral hemispheres^ which are also much 
larger compared with the cerebellum^ and completely cover 
the latter; the entire brain being at least double the sizo 
proportionately of that of the gorilla; f it is also stated 
that two muscles exist in man which have not yet been 
found in any ape, the extensor primi intemodii polUcis imd 
the peroncBus tertius, belonging to the thumb and foot re- 
spectively (Huxley), t There are also points in the origin 
of certain muscles which are peculiar to man, but Huxley 
adds that all the apparently distinctive peculiai'ities of the 
muscles of the apes are to be met with, occasionally, as 
varieties in man. On the other hand, the relative differ- 
ences of the skulls of the gorilla and man are, as Huxley 
states, '^ immense." In man the cranial box overhangs the 



* Geoffrey St. Hilaire placed man in a kingdom by himself; Owen 
assigned him to a subclass; by others he is generally regarded as a 
representative of an order Bimana, as opposed to the order Quadru- 
mana, or monkeys and apes ; while from recent comparative studies 
man is considered as belonging either to a separate sub-order or a 
family. 

f ** It must not be overlooked, however, that there is a very strik- 
ing difference in absolute mass and weight between the lowest human 
brain and that of the highest ape — a difference which is all the more 
remarkable when we recollect that a full-grown gorilla is probably 
pretty nearly twice as heavy as a Bosjesman, or as many an European 
woman. It may be doubted whether a healthy human brain ever 
weighed less than thirty one or two ounces, or that the heaviest 
gorilla brain has exceeded twenty ounces." In another place Huxley 
states that ** an average European child of four years old has a brain 
twice as large as that of an adult gorilla." — MarCs Place in Na/ture, 

X Dr. Chapman has found in the arm of a gorilla a distinct exten9or 
primiinternodii poUieis muscle, but no trace of the flexor UmguspoUi- 
ds. — American Naturalist, June, 1879, p. 395. 
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orbibs; in the gorilla the forehead is hollowed out. The 
hinder portion of the brain is alec much more developed in 
man than in the apes, and in the hinder part of the hemi- 
spheres the convolutions are more nnmerona than in the 
chimpanzee, this part in monkeys losing its convolntionB 
altogether (Wyman). Man stands erect; his arms span ft 
distance equal to his height; the spinal column has four 
curves; the skin of the hands and feet of man is highl; 
sensitive, compared with that of the apes. Finally, as 
Cuvier stated, the grand distinctive zoological character 
separating man from the other animals is the possession of 
the power of speech. 



Tis. 3U,— SknU ot a Vegro. shoiriDg Its prognrthlain. 

Sometimes in man the coccyx baa one or two more joints 
than the normal number, bnt the apes have no tail. The 
black and Australian races are slightly nearer the apes than 
civilized peoples. In apes, as in the lower mammals, the 
pelvis is higher than wide; when there is a degradation in 
the human pelvis it tends to become higher than wide, as 
seen in the pelvis of the Hottentots. In civilized man the 
legs are one half the height of the body, but in the South 
Africans, Hottentots, and Bushmen the legs are a little less 
than half the height, and the thigh-bone is flattened from 
side to side, as in the gorilla. The waist is broader in the 
African than in the European; the os edicts is not longer 
in negroes than in the white man, the larger heel of the 
former being simply dne to an expansion of the soft parts. 

The form of the skull varies greatly in the different races, 
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and even in individuals of the same race of mankind. This 
is seen in the difference of the facial angle. This is ob- 
tained by drawing a line from the occipital condyle along 
the floor of the nostrils^ and intersecting it by a second, 
touching the most prominent parts of the forehead and 
upper jaw; the angle they make is an index of the cranial 
capacity, and of the degree of intelligence of the indiyidual. 
The facial angle in the reptiles is yery slight, as it is in the 
birds; in the dog it is 20°, in the gorilla 40°, in the Austra- 
lian 86°, in the civilized Caucasian it averages 96°, while 
the Greek sculptors adopted an ideal angle of 100° (Owen*). 
When the lower part of the face protrudes, as in the negro, 
the face is said to be prognathous (Fig. 334); where the 
facial angle is high, and the face straight, as in the more 
intellectual forms, the cranium is said to be ortliognathous. 
Those skulls which are high and narrow, i,e., with the 
longer diameter to the shorter, as 100 to 66, are said to be 
dolichocephalic, while those with the diameters as 100 to 86 
are called brachycephalic, but these distinctions have been 
found to be quite arbitrary. 

The classification of the human races is in as an unsatis- 
factory state as that of the domestic animals. Katuralists 
are now agreed that there is but one species of man. Blu- 
menbach, from the shape of the skull and the color of the 
skin, divided mankind into three varieties, the white or 
Caucasian, the brown or Mongolian, and the black or Ethi- 
opian, considering the American variety as connecting the 
Caucasian and Mongolian, and the Malayan as intermedi- 
ate between the Caucasian and Ethiopian. Hamilton 
Smith divided man into three varieties, Caucasian, Mon- 
golian, and Tropical; Latham, also, into three, Japetidae, 



* Pagenstecher states that the facial angle in the Caucasian Euro- 
pean is 80*'-85% and even over 90''; in the Mongolians 76''-^^ in 
negroes 70°-75°; in the tribe of Makoias in South Africa 64°; in the 
tribe of Tikki-Tikki, or Akka negroes, the dwarfs described by 
Schweinfurth, only 60°. — Allgemeine Zoologie, i., p. 250. 
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Mongolidae, and AtlantidaB; and Pickering into white, 
brown, and black varieties, with intermediate races. Hux- 
ley divides the different races into two primary groups, the 
Ulotrichiy with crisp or woolly hair, and the LeiotricM, 
with smooth hair. 

The average height of Englishmen is 5.8-5.10 feet; in 
the universities more. In America, the average height of 
medical and military men is 5.9f feet. The Patagonian 
men are nearly six feet high on an average; the women 
5.10 feet; the Bushmen and Esquimaux 4.7, the latter 
being the smallest people on the earth. The smallest 
dwarfs in Europe were 33 and 28 inches in height respec- 
tively; while Patrick Cotter, the Irish giant, was 8 feet 
7 inches tall. 
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Abdomen. In mammals the part 
of the trunk below or behind 
the thorax; in insects the third 
region of the body, or hind 
b(Sy. 

Aberrant. Departing from the 
regular or normal type. 

Aboral. Opposite the oral or 
mouth-region. 

Acuminate. Ending in a pro- 
longed point. 

Alveolus. A hollow cavity 
forming the socket in the jaw 
of vertebrates for the teeth. 

Ambulacrum (Lat. from ambu- 
Uire, to walk, a garden- walk). 
The perforated space or area in 
the shell of the sea-urchin or 
the arm of a star-fish, through 
which the foot-tubes or ambu- 
lacral feet are protruded. 

Ambtabolic (Gr. a, without; me- 
taboLCy change). Referring to 
insects and other animals which 
do not undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis. 

Amorphous (Gr. a, privitive; 
morplie, form). Without a defi- 
nite figure; shapeless; especially 
applicable to sponges. 

Amphiccelous (Gr. amphi; kaUos, 
hollow). Applied to vertebrae 
which are doubly concave, or 
hollow at both ends. 

Anastomostng. Inosculating or 
running into each other like 
veins. 

Anchylosis. The growing to- 
gether of two bones so as tu 
prevent motion between them. 



Annulate. When a leg or an- 
tenna is surrounded by narrow 
rings of a different color. 

A placental. Referring to those 
mammals in which the embryos 
are destitute of a placenta. 

Apodous. Footless. 

Apterous (Gr. a, without; pte»v», 
wing). Destitute of wings. 

Aquiferous (Lat. aqua, water; 
fero, I carry). Applied to the 
water-carrying or water-vjiscu- 
lar system of the sponges, etc. 

Arbolate. Furnished with small 
areas; like a net-work. 

Aristate. Furnished with a 
hair. 

Arthropod A (Gr. a, without; 
arthros, a joint; pous, podos, 
foot). Those Articulata with 
jointed feet. 

Abthromere (Gr. arthran, joint; 
meros, part). A segment of an 
Arthropod animal. 

Articulata (Lat. articulus, di- 
minutive of artus, a joint). 
Cuvier's subkingdom of worms, 
Crustacea and insects. 

Artiodactyla (Gr. arlM%, even; 
daktvios, finger or toe). Those 
Ungulates with an even num- 
ber of toes, as the ox. 

Asexual. Applied to animals, 
especially insects, in which the 
ovaries or reproductive organs 
are imperfectly developed ; and 
which produce eggs or young 
by budding. 

AuRELiA. Old term for the pupa 
of an insect. 
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Auricle (Lat. auricula, a little 
ear). One of the cavitieB of the 
heart of mollusks and verte- 
brates. 

AzYGOS (a, without; zugon, a 
yoke, a pair). An organ, such 
as a nerve or artery, situated in 
the middle line of a bilaterally 
symmetrical animal, which has 
therefore no fellow. 

Blastoderm {bkuttos, a bud or 
sprout ; deTTna, skin). The outer 
layer of the germ-cells of the 
embryo. 

Bifid. Divided into two parts; 
forked. 

Branchia. a gill or respiratory 
organ of aquatic animals. 

Buccal. Kelatiug to the mouth 
or cheeks. 

BuLLATB. Blistered. 

Caducibranchiate (Lat. cadu- 
eu8, falling off; Gr. hragchia, 
gills). Applied to those Batra- 
chia in which the gills become 
absorbed before adult life. 

Calcarated. Armed with spurs. 

Calyx. A little cup; often ap 
plied to the body of a Crinoid. " 

Capitate. Ending in a head or 
knob. 

Cbrcopoda (Gr. cerkos, tail ; p(ms, 
podoSf foot). The caudal sty- 
lets or appendages, usually 
jointed and corresponding to 
the other jointed appendages, as 
the legs, etc. 

Chela. The terminal portion of 
a limb with a movable lateral 
part, like the claw of a crab; as 
in the chelate maxilla of the 
scorpion. 

Chiasma (Gr. chiasina, a cross- 
ing). The commissure of the 
optic nerves in most vertebrates. 

Chitin (Gr. chiton, a tunic). The 
horny covering of insects, etc. 

Chyle (Gr. chulos, juice). The 
milky fluid resulting from the 
action of the digestive fluids on 
the food or chyme. 



Chyme (Gr. chumos, juice). The 
acid, partly fluid or partly di- 
gested food, produced by the 
action of the gastric juice on 
the food. 

CiLiUM (pi. eiUa), Microscopic 
filaments attached to cells, usu- 
ally within the body, and mov- 
ing usually rhythmically. 

CcECAL. Ending blindly or in a 
cul-de-sac. 

C(ECUM. A blind sac; usually ap- 
plied to one or more append- 
ages of the digestive canal. 

C(ENENCHYMA (Gr. koinos, com- 
mon; chumos, chyme or juice). 
Applied in polyps to the coral 
mass containing the chymifer- 
ous or nutritive canals connect- 
ing the different polyps. 

Commissure. The nerve con- 
necting two ganglia. 

CpNCOLOROus. Of the same color 
as another part. 

Condyle (Gr. kondub8,& knuckle). 
The articular surface of a bone, 
especially of the occiput. 

Cortical. Relating to the cor- 
tex or inner skin; external as 
opposed to medullary. 

Costal (Lat. casta, a rib). Ke- 
lating to the ribs. 

Cribriform (Lat. ciibi'um, a 
sieve ; forma, form). With per- 
forations like those of a sieve. 

Crop. A partial dilatation of the 
gullet or oesophagus, the inglu- 
vies; in many insects the fore 
stomach or proventriculus. 

Cuticle. The outermost layer 
of the integument. 

Dentate. Furnished with teeth. 

Didelphia (Gr. dis, two, or dou- 
ble ; delphus, womb). The sub- 
class of Marsupials. 

Differentiation. The special- 
ization or setting apart of spe- 
cial organs for special work, as 
the specialization of the hand of 
man as compared with the fore- 
foot of other mammals; also 
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applied to the special develop- 
ment during embryonic life of 
parts adapted for peculiar or 
special functions. 

DiMiDTATK. Half round. 

Dkbcious (Gr. dw, two; aikos, 
house). With distinct sexes. 

DiPTEUA. (Gr. dts, two; pteron, 
wing). Two- winged flies; an 
order of insects. 

DiVEKTicuLUM. An offshoot 
from a vessel or from the ali- 
mentary canal. 

EcDYBis (Gr. ekdusis, casting off). 
The process of casting the skin; 
moulting. 

EcHiNODERMATA (Gr. echino8, a 
hedgehog or urchin ; hence ap- 
plied to the sea-urchin; and 
derma, skin). The fourth sub- 
kingdom of animals. 

Elasmobranghii (Gr. dasma, a 
strap; bragehia, gill). The 
sharks and rays. 

Elytra (Gr. elutron, a sheath. 
The fore- wings of beetles, serv- 
ing to cover or sheath the hind 
wings. 

Epistoma. That part of the face 
of flies situated between the 
front and the labrum. 

Equilateral. Having the sides 
equal, as in Brachiopod shells. 

EqurvALVE. Applied to shells like 
the clams and most Lamelli- 
branchs, which are composed 
of two equal pieces or valves. 

ExsERTBD. Protruded, opposed 
to enclosed. 

ExuviuM. Cast-off skin. 

FissiPAROUB (Lat. fifisus, cleft; 
pario, to bring forth). Applied 
to a form of asexual generation 
where the parent splits into two 
parts, each part becoming a 
new individual. 

Gemmip ARGUS (gemma, bud ; 
pario, to bring forth). Applied 
to a form of asexual generation 



where new individuals arise as 

buds from the body of the 

parent. 
Glabrous. Smooth ; opposed to 

hairy; downy, villous. 
Glaucous. Bluish green or gray. 

HiEMAL (Gr. haima, blood). Con- 
nected with the blood-vessels or 
heart. 

Halteres (Gr. Jialteres, poisers). 
Balancers; the rudimentary 
hind wings of Diptera. 

Haustellatb. Furnished with 
a proboscis so as to take food 
by suction. 

Hbmiptera (Gr. hemi, half; 
pteron, wing). An order of in- 
sects with the fore-wings partly 
opaque, hence called hemely tm. 

Hermaphrodite (Gr. Hermes, 
Mercury; Aphrodite, Venus). 
Any animal having the organs 
of both sexes, usually the ovary 
and testes, combined in the 
same individual. 

Hexapodous. Provided with six 
feet. 

Hymenoptera (Gr. humen, hy- 
men, or membrane; pteron, 
wing). An order of insects with 
two pairs of membranous wings. 

Hyoid (Gr. T, eidos, resemblance), 
A bone in man named from re- 
sembling the letter U; its form 
being different in other verte- 
brates: also called ob lingticB, 
from its supporting the tongue. 

Imaoo. The final or fourth, 
winged and adult state of in- 
sects. 

Inequilateral. Having the two 
ends unequal, as in the clam, 
quohog, and most Lamelli- 
branch shells. 

Inequivalve. With one valve 
differing in size or shape from 
the other, as in the oyster or 
Brachiopod shells. 

Irrorated. Freckled ; sprinkled 
with atoms. 
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Lambllibranchiata (Lat. Id- 
mdla, a leaf or sheet; branehia, 
gill). A class of mollusks with 
brge, leaf-like gills. 

Labya (Lat. larva, a mask). The 
second stage of the insect, a 
caterpillar, grub, or maggot. 

LuMBAB (Lat. lumbus, a loin). 
Connected with the loins. 

MoNCBCious (Or. monaa, single; 
aikos, house). With the sexual 
glands, etc., united in the same 
individual. 

Nematoctbt (Gr, nema, a thread ; 
kiMiig, a bladder). The nettl ing, 
stinging organs or thread-cells 
or lasso-cells of the jelly-fishes 
and polyps, etc. 

Nkuroptera (Gr. neuron, a cord; 
pteroriy a wing). The order of 
net- veined insects. 

NiDAMENTAL. Keferrlug to a 
nest, or egg-sac. 

NoTOCHORD (Gr. fwton, back; 
clwrda, a string), or cfiorda 
do7'8ali8. The primitive support 
of the body of vertebrate em- 
bryos, larval ascidians, and the 
backbone of the lancelet and 
lampreys. 

Obtbcted. Covered; concealed. 

Odontopiioke (Gr. odous, a tooth ; 
phei'o, I carry). The so-called 
tougue or liugual ribbon of the 
higher mollusks. 

CEsoFHAOus (Gr. oisos, a reed; 
pJiageiii, to cat). The gullet. 

Operculum (Lat. opei'io, to cover). 
In fishes one or more bones 
covering the gills; in Gastropod 
Mollusks a horuy plate or solid 
limestone mass closing the ori- 
fice of shells. 

Opisthocceloub (Gr. opistlien, be- 
hind; koilos, hollow). Those 
vertebrae with bodies hollow 
behind and convex in front. 

Oral. Related to the mouth. 

Ornithodelphia (Gr. ornitt, bird ; 



delphus, womb). The sub- class 
of mammals and order Manotre- 
maia. 

ORTHOPTBRA(Gr. orthos, straight; 
pteron, wing). The order of 
msects with straight narrow 
fore-wings, as the grasshoppers. 

OsTRACODA (Gr. ostra^odes, 
shelled). A group of shelled 
Crustacea. 

Otoliths (Gr. ou», ear; liOioSy 
stone). Small boi.es suspended 
in the internal ear of fishes, or 
concretions in the unditory sacs 
of invertebrates. 

OviPAPouB (Lat. ovum, an egg\ 
^'(irio, i bring forth). Applied 
to animals bringing forth eggs 
instead of living, active young. 

Ovipositor (Lat. tyoum, an egg; 
poTiOt I place). An organ in in- 
sects homologous with the stin^, 
by which eggs are deposited m 
solid substances. 

Ovisac. A sac or bag-like mem- 
brane attached to the parent, 
and containing eggs. 

Ovi-viviPAROus (Lat. ovum, an 
^^^\ wt>tt«, alive; pario, I bring 
fortii). Applied to such ani- 
mals as retain their eggs in the 
body until they are hatched. 

Pallium (Lat. a cloak). The man- 
tle or body-wa*ll of mollusks, 
which secretes the shell; adj. 
pallial. 

Parenchyma (Gr. paregchuma, 
from para, en, chuo, something 
poured in besides). Applied to 
the proper substance of viscera, 
excluding connective tissue, 
blood-vessels, and other acces- 
sory parts. 

Pelaoic. Living on the hi^h 
seas, away from the cotist; m 
mid-ocean. 

Peribome (Gr. peri, around ; Boma, 
body). In Crinoids the oral re- 
gion of the cup or bodv. 

Perbnnibranchiata (Lat. per- 
eniiif*, perennial; branchia, gill). 
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Those Batrachia which retain 
their gills throughout life. 

PBRis80DACTYLA(Gr. pei'mos.Mu- 
even ; dakttUos, finger). Those 
Ungulates with an uneven num- 
ber of toes, as the horse. 

PERiTONETJM^(Gr. peri, around; 
teino, I stretch). The mem- 
brane lining the abdominal 
walls and covering the enclosed 
viscera. 

PBBiviscBRAL(Qr. j)m, around; 
Lat. viscera, the internal or- 
gans, especially of the abdom- 
inal cavity). The body-cavity 
containing the alimentary canal 
with its outgrowths. 
PiCKOUS. Pitchy; the color of 
pitch; shining reddish black. 

PiLosE. Clothed with pile, or 
dense short down. 

Plexus (Lat. a knot). Applied 
to a knot-like mass of nerves 
or blood-vessels. 

PoLYProE or PoLYPiTB. The 
separate animals of a Hydro- 
zoon. 

PREORAL. In front of the mouth. 

Process. A projection; used 
chiefly in osteology. 

Proccbjlous (Gr. prOy front; koUos, 
hollow). Those vertebrcB con- 
cave or hollow in front. 

Protoplasm (Gr. protas, first; 
plasma, from plasso, I mould). 
The albuminous, elementary 
matter forming cells and the 
body-substance of Protozoa, 

Proximal (Lat. proximtis, next). 
The fixed end of a limb, bone 
or appendage; that nearest the 
body; opposed to distal, the 
farther end. 

Pseudopodia (Gr. pseudes, false; 
podes, feet). The temporary 
processes sent out from, the 
bodies of Protozoa. 

Pteropoda (Gr. pteron, win^; 
podes, feet). A class of pelagic 
moUusks. 

Pubescent. Coated with very 
fine hairs. 



Punctured. Marked with nu- 
merous small impressed dots. 

Pupa (Lat. a doll). The third or 
usually quiescent chrysalis 
stage of insects. 

KATiTiE (Lat. ratis, & raft). A 
division of birds with a keelless, 
raft or punt-like sternum. 

RHizopoDA(Gr. rhiza, root; potis, 
podos, foot). The root-footed 
Protozoa. 

Rotipera (Lat. rota, a wheel; 
fero, I bear). A class of Ver- 
mes with a pair of ciliated 
vela in motion, resembling 
wheels. 

Sarcode (Gr. sarx, flesh; odos, 
way). Equivalent and earlier 
term for protoplasm. 

Scabrous. Rough like a flle, 
with small raised dots. 

Setaceous (Lat. seta, a bristle). 
Bristle-like. 

Sinus. In anatomy a channel or 
passage for the venous blood; 
not a closed vessel. 

Spiracle (Lat. spiro, to breathe). 
The lateral breathing pores of 
insects. 

Stigmata (Gr. stigma, a mark). A 
synonym of spiracle. 

Stolon (Lat. stolo, a shoot spring- 
ing from the root of a plant). 
Applied to the root-like creep- 
ing growths of polyps and other 
Coelenterates. 

Strepsiptbra (Gr. strephis, a 
twist; pteron, wing). A group 
of beetles, whose minute front 
wings appear as if twisted. 

Strobila (Gr. strabilos, a flr cone). 
The chain of zooids of a larval 
medusa; the chain of proglot- 
tides of a tape-worm. 

Suture. A seam or impressed 
line between the bones of the 
skull or parts of the crust of 
an Arthropod. 

Symphysis (Gr. sumphusis, a grow- 
ing together). The union of 
two bones. 
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Tblson (Gr. tdson, from Ula», 
end). The rudimentary ter- 
minal segment of the abdomen 
of Arthropods. 

Tbherai* a state of the Neurop- 
terous unago after exclusion 
from the pupa, in which it has 
not fully completed its coloring, 
clothing, etc. 

TEifTACUJ'TJH (Lat tento, I touch). 
A feeler or tentacle. 

Teroum (Lat. back). The dorsal 
region of Arthropods. 

Test (Lat. te»ta, a shell). The 
thickened integument of Tuni- 
cata. 

Testaceous. Dull red; brick 
color. 

Thorax (Gr. Atarax, a breast- 
plate). The chest in verte- 
brates; the middle body in in- 
sects and some ctustacea. 

THTBAinjRA (Gr. thusaTuri.frmges; 
oura, tail). The lowest order of 
insects. 

ToMENTOSE. Covered with fine 
matted hairs. 

Trabecule (cranii), dim. of 
tra>bs,fk beam. Applied to the 
longitudinal cartilaginous bars 
of Uie fore-part of the head of 
vertebrate embryos. 

Trachea (Gr. traeheia, the rough 
windpipe). The respiratory 
tube invertebrates; the air-tutie 
of Tracheate insects. 

Trbmatoda (Gr. irema, a pore or 
hole). An order of worms. 

Truncated. Cut squarely off. 
docked. 

Tuberculobe. Covered with tu- 
bercles. 

TuNiCATA (Lat. tunica, a cloak). 
The class of worms called As- 
cidians. 



Umbo (Lat., the boss of a shield). 

The beak of a Lamellibranchi 

ate shell. 
Ungulata (Lat. ungula, a hoof). 

The order of hoofed mammals. 
Urodbla (Gr. aura, tail; delas, 

visible). The tailed Batrachians. 

Vacuole (Lat. vacuus, empty). 
The little cavities in the bodies 
of Protozoa. 

Ventral. Applied to the under 
side of the abdomen, or of the 
body of invertebrates. 

Ventricle (Lat. ventrieuhu, 
diminutive of venter, belly). 
One of the cavities of the heart. 

Verriculate. With thick-set 
tufts of parallel hairs. 

Verrucose. Covered with wart- 
like prominences. 

Vertebra (Lat. verto, I turn). 
One of the bones of the spinal 
column or backbone. 

Verticillate. Placed in whirls. 

Vesicle (Lat. vesica, a bladder). 
A little sac, bladder, or c}[st. 

Viscera (Lat. viscus). The inter- 
nal organs of the body. 

Viviparous (Lat. vivus, alive; and 
pario, I bring forth). Applied 
to animals which bring forth 
their young alive. 

Zo5iD (Gr. eoon, animal; eidos, 
form). The highly specialized 
organs of such animals as the 
Hydroids, and other compound 
forms which have a marked in- 
dividuality, and which might 
be mistaken for genuine indi- 
viduals. 

Zoophyte (Gr. eoon, animal; j^Au- 
ton, plant). Applied to the 
plant-like polyps, sertularians, 
and sponges. 
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Aard-yabk, 252 
Acantharchus, 157 
Acarina, 115 
Acipenser sturio, 151 
Actinia, 28 
ActinoBphserium, 11 
Actinozoa, 27 
Adder, puff, 190 
^piomiB, 208 
African lung-fish, 152 
Ai, 249 
Albatross, 224 
Alca impennis, 212 
Alewife, 163 
Alligator, 198 
Alopecias, 145 
Alosa, 162 
Alytes, 184 
Ambergris, 266 
Amblyopsis spelaeus, 165 
Amblyrhynchus, 195 
Amblystoma, 180 
Amiurus, 161 
Amoeba, 6, 7 

proteus, 7 

sphsBroccus, 8 
Ampelis, 235 
Amphibia, 175 
Amphioxus, 138 
Amphipoda, 93 
Amphisbaena, 192 
Amphitrite, 65 
Amphiuma, 180 
Anabas, 169 
Anableps, 159 
Anarrichas, 169 
Anas, 218 
Anchitherium, 277 
Ancistrodon, 191 



Angler, 172 
Anguilla, 160 
Aniiinga, 216 
Animalcule, bell, 14 

root, 9 

trumpet, 14 
Annulata, 60 
Anodonta, 69 
Anolis, 198 
Ant, 131 
Ant-eater, 250 

spiny, 241 
Antedon, 41 

Antelope, prong-horn, 286 
Anthropoidea, 302 
Antilocapra, 286 
Anura, 184 
Ape, 307 
Aphis, 125 
Aphis lion, 123 
Aphredoderus, 167 
Aploceros, 289 
Apodes, 160 
Appendicularia, 60 
Apteryx, 207 
Aptornis, 208 
Apus, 90. 91 
Arachnida, 114 
Araneina, 116 
ArchflBopteryx, 206 
Architeuthis princeps, 77 
Arctomys, 259 
Ardea, 220 
Argali, 288 
Ar^onauta argo, 77 
Arius, 161 
Armadillo, 251 
Arthropoda, 80 
Artiodactyla, 279 
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Aficidians, 67 
Asellus. 98 
Aspidonectes, 107 
Aspredo, 161 
Ass, 279 

Asterias vulgaris, 87, 42 
Asteroidea, £3 
Astroides, 80, 81 
Ateles, 804 
Atoll, 84 
Auchenia, 291 
Auk, 212 

great, 212 
Aurelia, 24 

Australian lung fish, 162 
Axolotl, 181 
Aye-aye, 808 

Baboon, 807 
Badger, 296 
Balseniceps, 220 
Balanus balanoides, 88 
Barnacle, 88 
Bat, 262 

fruit, 262 
Batrachia, 176 
Bear, 294 
Beaver, 268 
Beche-le-mcr, 46 
Bee, 138 

stingless, 184 
Beetles, 126 
Big-horn, 288 
BiU fish, 166 
Bipinnaria, 44 
Bird of Paradise, 284 
Birds, 199 

eggs, 202 

flight of, 199 

migration of, 206 

nests, 208 

songs of, 208 
Bison, 290 
Bittern, 220 
Blackbird, 284 
Bleak, 167 
Blenny, 169 
Blind fish, 169, 166 
Bluebird, 286 
Blue-fish, 166 
Boar, 239 
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Bobolink, 284 
Bollna alata, 86 
Bos, 290 
Botaurus, 220 
Bot-fly, 126 
Botryllus, 67 
Box fish, 174 
Brachiolaria, 48,45 
Brachiopoda, 66 
Bradypus, 249 
Branchiopoda, 90 
Branchipus, 91, 92 
Branta, 218 
Bream, 167 
Brevoortia, 162 
Bristle-tails, 119 
Bubo, 228 
Bufo,187 
Bug, 128 
Bustard, 222 
Butcher-bird, 286 
Butterfly, 129 
Buzzard, 226 
Byssus, 72 

Cachblot* 266 
Caiman, 198 
Callorhynchus, 160 
Camel, 291 
Cancer irroratus, 97 
Canis, 299 
Capelin, 164 
Capybara, 267 
Carcajou, 297 
Carcharias, 146 
Cariacus, 283 
Caribou, 283, 284 
Carinatae, 210 
Carnivora, 293 
Carp, 164 
Case worm, 123 
Cassowary, 208 
Cat, 300 

wild, 301 

fish, 167 
Cathartes, 226 
Cebus, 306 
Cecidomyia, 127 
Cell, 6 

Centipede, 113, 114 
Cephalophora, 78 
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Cephalopoda, 77 
Cephalopterus, 150 
Ceratodus, 153 
Ceratoptera, 150 
Cercana, 50 
Cercoleptes, 294 
Cervus, 288 
Cestodes, 60 
Cestracion, 144 
Cetacea, 208 
Chalk. 11 
Chameleon, 198 
Cheiromys, 802 
Chelifer, 116 
Chelonia, 195 
Chelydra, 197 
Chilichthys, 175 
Chilognatha, 118 
Chilomycterus, 176 
Chilopoda, 113 
Chimaera, 150 
ChimpaDzee, 810 
Chinch bug, 124 
Chipmunk, 258 
Chiromys, 803 
Chiroptera, 262 
Chirotes, 192 
Chordeiles, 230 
Chrysemys, 197 
Chrysothrix. 806 
Chub. 164 
Chub-sucker, 157 
Cicada, 17-year, 
Cirripedia, 88 
Cladocera, 91 
Clam, 66 
Clepsine. 61 
Cliona, 18 
Cloths, 190 
Clupea harengus, 162 
Clymenella, 68, 64 
Coati, 294 

Cobra de capello, 189 
Cod, 170 
Coecilia, 188 
Coelenterates, 19 
Coleoptera, 125 
Colobus, 807 
Colymbus, 218 
Comb-bearers, 86 
Condor, 226 



Condylura, 260 
Congo pnake, 180 
Conurus, 229 
Coot, 219 
Copperhead, 191 
Corallium rubrum, 82 
Coral polyps, 27, 80 

reefs. 38 

red, 32 

snake, 189 
Cormorant, 216 
Coryne, 28 
Coryphsena, 166 
Cotton tail, 256 
Cotton worm, 180 
Cowry, 75 
Cougar, 800 
Cow, sea, 268 
Coyote. 299 
Crab, 96 

hermit, 96 

horse-shoe, 97 

king, 97 
Crane, 220 
Crane fly, 127 
Crinoidea, 40 
Crocodilia, 198 
Crocodilus, 198 
Crow, 234 

carrion, 226 
Crustacea, 80, 82 

bivalved, 90 
Cryptobranchus, 180 
Ctenophora. 86 
Cuckoo, 280 
Cultripes, 184 
Cuniculus, 258 
Cunner, 169 

Cunner, anatomy of, 154 
Curassow, 224 
Curlew. 221 
Cuttle-fish. 77 
Cyclodus, 192 
Cyclops, 89 
Cyclostomi, 141 
Cynomys, 260 
Cyprsea moneta, 75 
Cyprinus, 164 
Cysticercus cellulosse, 62 

Dacb, 164 
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Dallin^ria, 18 
Daphnia, 91 
Darter (fish). 168 

(bird), 216 
Dasypus, 251 
Decapoda, 96 
Deer, 288; (black tailed), 288 

mule, 288 

Yirnnian, 288 
Delphlnaptenis, 267 
DendroBca, 285 
Dermatoptera, 119 
Desmognathus, 180 
Deyil-flsh, 150 
Dibranchiata, 77 
Dicotyles, 279 
Didelphys, 245 
Didus, 225 
Diemyctylus. 188 
Dinoniis, 208 
Diomedea, 214 
Dipnoi, 151 
Diptera, 127 
Dodo, 225 
Dog. 298 

yarieties of, 299 
Dog-fish, 145 

shark, 145 
Dolphin, 166 
Dons, 74 
Dorosoma, 157 
Dove, 225 
Dragon-fly, 121 
Drum-fish, 157 
Duck-bill, 241 

black, 218 

canvas-back, 218 

eider, 217 

king eider, 218 

mallard, 218 

summer, 218 

wood, 218 

Eaole, 227 
Earth-worm, 47, 48, 62 
Earwig, 119 
Echeneis, 166 
Echidna, 241 
Echinarachnius, 45 
Echinodermata, 87 
^hinoidea, 44 



Echinus, 44 
Ectoderm, 819 
Ectopistes, 226 
Edentata, 248 
Eel, 157 
Eel, 160 

electrical, 161 
Eel pout, 169 
Elaps, 190 
Elasmobranchii, 148 
Elephant, 269 
Elephas, 269 
Elk, 288 
Embiotoca, 159 
Encrinites, 40 
Encrinus, 40 
Enneacanthus, 167 
Enteropneusta, 60 
Entoderm, 8, 19 
Entomostraca, 89 
Eohippus, 877 
Eolis, 74 
Eozoon, 10 
Epeira vulgaris, 117 
Epistylis, 14 
Equus, 277 
Eretmochelys, 197 
Erimyzon, 157 
Ermine, 297 
Estheria, 91 
Euchone, 65 
Eupagurus, 96 

Euplectellum aspergillum, 18 
Eupomotis, 167 
Eurypharynx, 175 
Eutsenia sirtalis, 189 

Fasciola hepatica, 50 
Fauna, 4 
Felis, 300 
FersB, 298 
Fiber, 257 
Fierasfer, 170 
Finch, 284 
Fisher, 297 
Fishes, 142 

bony, 154 

viviparous, 159 

labyrinth, 169 
Fishhawk, 826 
Fish-louse, 90 
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Fish, sounds of, 157 

swimming, mode of, 158 
Fissipedia, 293 
Flagellum, 12 
Flamingo, 219 
Flat-worms, 49 
Flea. 127 

beach, 94 

water. 89, 91 
Flounder, 171 
Fluke-worms, 49 
Flycatcher, 283 
Fly, house. 127 
Flying-fish, 165 
Foraminifera, 9, 10 
Forflcula, 119 
Fox, 299 

flying, 262 
Fratercula, 212 
Frog, 184 
Fulica, 219 
Fuligula, 218 

Gadus, 170 

Galeopithecus, 260 

Gall-fly, 131 

Galliuffi, 222 

Gallinago, 221 

Galliuula 220 

Gallinule, 220 

Gallus, 222 

Galago, 804 

Gammanis, 94 

Gannet, 216 

Ganoidei, 150 

Gar, alligator, 168 

Gare fowl, 212 

Garpike, 153 

Gar, silver, 166 

Gasterosteus, 168 

Gastrotheca, 186 

Gastrula, 42 

Gavial, 198 

Gekko, 194 

Genetta, 800 

Geographical distribution, 4 

Geomys, 259 

Geophilus, 113 

Gtephyrea, 60 

Gibbon, 240, 309 

Gila monster, 195 



Giraffe, 290 
Gizzard shad, 157 
Glass-snake, 193 
Globicephalus, 267 
Globigerina buUoides, 9 

ooze, 10 
Glow-worm, 126 
Glutton, 297 
Goat, mountain, 289 
Goose, barnacle, 218 

white-fronted, 218 

wild, 218 
Goose-flsh, 172 
Gopher, 259 
Gordius aquaticus, 52 
Gorgonia nabellum, 81 
Gorilla, 310 
Graculus, 216 
Grasshopper, 104 
Grebe. 213 

Gregarina gigantea, 11 
Gregarinida, 9, 11 
Grilse, 164 
Grouse, 222 
Grus, 220 
Guan, 234 
Guide-bird, 230 
Guillemot, 212 
Guinea hen, 223 
Gulo, 296 
Gymnophiona, 183 

Haddock, 170 
Hag.fish, 141 
Hake, 170 
Haliaetus, 227 
Haplodon, 256 
Hare, 256 

little chief, 257 
Harvestman, 116 
Helix albolabris, 75 
Hell-bender, 180 
Heloderma, 195 
Hemippus, 278 
Hemiptera, 123 
Heron, great blue, 220 

night, 220 
Herring, 162 
Hessian-fly, 127 
Hexapoda, 118 
Hiinantopus, 221 
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Hinney, 279 
Hippocampus, 173 
Hippopotamus, 276 
Hoasin, 224 
Helocephuli, 150 
Holothuroidea, 45 
Homo, 311 
Hornbill, 230 
Horns, 238 
Horn-tail, 130 
Horse, 276, 277 
Horsehoe Crab, 97 
House-fly, 127 
Huanaco, 291 
Humming-burd, 230 
Hydra, 20 
Hydractinia, 22 
Hydrozoa, SiO 
Hyla, 185 
Hylobates, 307 
Hylodes, 185 
Hymenoptera, 130 
Hypoderma bovis, 127 
Hyracoidea, 272 
Hyrax, 272 

Ichneumon fly, 131 

Idotsea, 94 

Idyia roseola, 36 

Iguana, 192 

Infusoria, 9, 11 

Insectivora, 260 

Insects, 102 
how they breathe, 110 
how they walk. 111 
metamorphosis of, 112 
strength of, 111 

Isopoda, 93 

Isurus punctatus, 145 

Jacchus, 304 
Jay, 234 
Juhis, 113 

Killer, 267 
Kincajou, 294 
King-bird, 233 
King crab, 97 
King.flsher, 230 
Kinglet, 236 
Kiwi-kiwi, 207 



Kogia, 267 

Labybinthici 169 
Lacertilia, 192 
Lactophrys, 175 
Lagopus, 222 
Lamellibranchiata, 66 
Lampreys, 141, 1^ 
Lamp shells, 55 
Lancelot, 138 
Leech, 61 

fish, 61 
Lemming, 252 
Lemur, 803 
Lepas, 88 
Lepidoptera, 129 
Lepidosiren, 152 
Lepidosteus, 153 
Lepidurus, 91 
Lepisma, 119 
Leptocardii, 138 
Lepus, 256 
Lemsea, 90 
Llmnseus, 74, 75 
Limnetis, 91 
Limnoria terebrans, 93 
Limulus Polyphemus, 97 
Lingula, 56, 57 
Lissotriton, 183 
Lithobius, 113 
Lizards, 192 

sea, 195 
Llama, 291 
Lobster, 82 

eai*s of, 86 

moulting of, 87 
Locust, 104 

anatomy of, 104 

Rocky Mountain, 120 
Loon, 213 
Lophius, 172 
Lophobranchii, 173 
Lori, 302 
Loup cervier, 301 
Lumbricus agi'icola, 63 

rubellus, 63 

terrestris, 47, 48 
Lung-fish, 151 
Lutra, 295 
Lycosa. 117 
Lynx, 301 
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Lyre-bird, 284 

Macacus, 305 
Mackerel, 168 
Mackerel, horse, 169 
Macrobdella. decora, 61 
Madreporaria, 32 
Mseandrina labyriuthica, 31 
Magpie, 234 
Malacopodo, 113 
Maleo, 223 
Mallotns, 164 
Mammalia, 237 
Mammals, hair of, 241 

odors of, 240 

voice of, 240 
Mammoth, 272 
Man, 311 

difference from apes, 312 

skull in, 313 

races of, 314 
Manatee, 269 
Manatus, 269 

Steller's, 269 
Mandrill, 307 
Manis, 251 
Mantis, 121 
Marmoset, 304 
Marsipobranchii, 141 
Marsupialia, 244 
Marten, 297 
Mastodon, 272 
May fly, 121, 122 
Megacephalon, 223 
Megapodius, 223 
Melanogrammus, 170 
Melamura, 165, 167 
Melospiza, 235 
Membranipora solida, 65 
Menhaden, 163 
Menobranchus, 179 
Menopoma, 180 
Mephitis, 296 
Merlucius, 170 
Merostomata, 97 
Mesogonistius, 167 
Mesohippus, 277 
Metazoa, 3 
Metridium marginatum, 28 

anatomy of, 28 
Mias, 308 



Midas, 304 

Millepedes, 113 

Millepora, 23 

Mimetes, 307 

Mink, 298 

Minnow, mud, 165, 167 

Miohippus, 277 

Mite, 115 

Moa, 208 

Mocking-bird, 236 

Mola, 175 

Mole, 260 

Molgula manhattensis, 57 

Mollusca, 66 

Monad, 11 

Monkey, 239, 304 

Monodon, 267 

Moose, 284 

Morula state, 17 

Mosquito, 12B 

Mother Carey's chicken, 213 

Moths, 129 

Mound bird, 223 

Mouse, 257 

jumping, 259 
Mud dauber, 132 

wasp, 132 

fish, 154 

puppy, 179 

sun-fish, 157 
Mule, 279 
Mulinia, 73 
Mus, 257 
Muskrat, 257 
Musk-sheep, 290 
Musquash, 257 
Mussel, 72 
Mustela, 297, 301 
Mustelus canls, 145 
Muzir, 279 
Mya arenaria, 66 
Mygale avicularia, 118 

Hentzii, 117 
Myliobatis, 146 
Myodes 252 
Myriopoda, 113 
Myriozoum subgracile, 55 
Myrmecobius, &7 
Myrmecoph^ga, 251 
Mytilus edulis, 71, 72 
Myxine, 141 
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Kaiitsmts, 197 
Narwhale, 367 
Nasua, 294 
Nauplins, 88 
Nautilus, 77 
Nebalia bipes, 96 
Necturus, 179 
Kematel mi utiles, 52 
Kematognathi. 160 
Nemertina, 60 
Xeocarida, 97 
Nepbelis, 61 
Nereis virens, 64 
Nesodon, 278 
Neuroptera, 123 
Newt, 180 

water, 188 
Nigbtbawk, 280 
Noctiluca, 18 
Notodelpbys, 186 
Nototrema, 186 
Nucleus, 6 

Nudibrancb molluscs, 74 
Numenius, 221 
Nummulites, 10 
Nurse, 60 
Nyctea. 228 
Nyctiardea, 220 



Octopus, 77 
Odynerus, 183 
Opbidia, 188 
Opisthocomus, 
Opistbomi, 160 
Opossum, 245 
Orang, 308, 309 
Orca, 267 
Oreortyx, 222 
Oriole, 234 
Ornitbodelpbia, 241 
Ornitborbyncbus, 241 
Orohippus, 277 
Ortboptera, 119 
Ortyx, 222 
Orycteropus, 262 
Osprey, 227 
Ostricb, African, 208 

Soutb American, 208 
Otter, 295 
Ovibos, 290 
0?ipositor, 111 



Ovis, 287 
Owl, 227 
Ox, 290 
Oyster, 71 

Palaptebyx, 208 

Palseocarida, 97 

Paleontology, 4 

Palamedea, 222 

Pandion, 227 

Pangolin, 261 

Pantber, 300 

Paper nautilus, 77 

Paradisea, 234 

Paragorgia arborea, 81 

Paramecium, 14 

Parr, 164 

Parrot, 228 

Partridge, 822 

Pear slug, 131 

Peccary, 279 

Pediculati, 172 

Pedipalpi, 116 

Peep, 221 

Pekan, 297 

Pelican, 216 

Pelobates, 184 

Pelodytes, 184 

Pelopseus, 132 

Pent acrinus caput-medusa, 41 

Pentacta frondosa, 46 

Perca, 166 

Percb, 166 

pirate, 167 
Peripatus, 118 
Perissodactyla, 274 
Petaurus, 246 
Petrel, 213 
Petromyzon, 142 
Pewee, 233 
Pbalangium, 116 
Pbocsena, 267 
Pboenicopterus, 219 
Pbilobela, 221 
Pbrynosoma, 194 
Pbyllocarida, 94 
Pbyllopoda, 91 
Pbysa, 74, 75 
Pbysalia, 66 
Pig, 279 

Pigeon, wild, 226 
Pilot-fish, 166 
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Pinnipedia, 298 

Pipa, 187 

Pipe-fish, 173 

Pisces. 142 

Plaglostomi, 145 

Plagusia, 171 

Planaria torva, 48, 49 

Plant louse, 125 

Platalea, 221 

Platyhelminthes, 49 

Plectognathi, 174 

Plethodon, 180 

Pleurobrachia rhododactyla, 86 

Pleurolepis, 168 

Plotus, 216 

Plover, 221 

Plumatella, 55 

Plum weevil, 126 

Podiceps, 213 

Podura, 119 

Poecilia, 159 

Polyodon folium, 151 

Polypedates, 185 

Polypterus, 152 

Polyzoa, 54 

Pomatomus, 166 

Pomolobus. 162 

Porcellio, 93 

Porcupine, 257 

Porcupine-fish, 175 

Porifera, 15 

Porphyrio, 220 

Porpoise, 267 

Porsana, 219 

Portuguese man-of war, 27 

Potato-beetle, 128 

Pout, horned, 161 

Prairie dog, 260 

Primates, 301 

Primnoa reseda, 31 

Pristis, 146 

Proboscidea, 269 

Proglottis, 52 

Prosimiae, 302 

Proteida, 179 

Proteus, 179 

Protozoa, 6 

Pseudemys, 197 

Pseudobranchus, 179 

Pseudoneuroptera, 121 

Pseudopleiironectes, 172 



Pseudopod, 6 
Pseudopus, 192 
Ptarmigan, 222 
Pteropus, 262 
Puffer, 175 
Puffin, 212 
Pulmonata, 74 
Puma, 300 
Putorius, 297 
Pygopodes, 210 

Quail, 222 
Quinnat, 163 

Rabbit, 256 
Raccoon, 294 
Radiolaria, 11 
Rail, 219 
Raja, 146 
Rana, 187 
Rangifer, 283 
Rasores, 222 
Rat, 257 
Ratitse, 207 
Rattlesnake, 191 
Rays, 146 

sting, 149 
Redia, 50 
Reed-bird, 234 
Regulus, 286 
Reindeer, 284 
Reptilia, 188 
Rhea, 208 
Rbinichthys, 164 
Rhinoceros, 275 
Rhizopoda, 9 
Rhytina, 269 
Robin, 236 
Rodentia, 252 
Rotalia, 10 
Rotatoria, 53 
Rotifers, 53 
Round worms, 52 
Ruminantia, 2i31 

Sable, 297 
Salamander, 180 
Salamandra, 180 
Salmo, 163 
Salmon, 163 
Salpa spinosa, 59 
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Sandpiper, 221 
Sand-wtisp. 132 
Sarcorbampus, 226 
Saw fish, 146 
Saw fl^, 181 
Scaphiopus, 184 
Sceleporus, 194 
Sciurus, 258 
Scolopendra, 114 
Scomber, 168 
Scorpion, 116 

false, 115 

whip, 115 
Sculpin, 169 
Sea-anemonies, 27 

cucumbers, 37, 45 

fan, 31 

horse, 178 

lion, 298 

mat, 54 

squirts, 57 

swallow, 214 

urchins, 87, 44 
Seal, 298 
Selache, 145 
Selachii, 148 
Selandria cerasi, 181 
Semnopithecus, 307 
SemoUlus, 164 
Sertularia, 24 
Sewellel 256 
Shad, 163 
Shag, 216 
Shagreen, 148 
Sharks, 148 

basking, 145 

hammer-headed, 145 

mackerel, 145 

thresher, 145 
Sheep, 287 
Ship- worm, 78 
Showt'I, 256 
Shrew, 260 
Shrike, 285 
Shrimp, 96 
Siamaug ape, 808 
Silkworm, 129 
Siphonopbora, 26 
Siphonops, 184 
Siredon. 181 
Siren, 179 



Sirenia, 268 
Skate, 146 
Skua, 214 
Skunk, 296 
Sloth, 248 
Slug, 75 
Smelt, 164 
Smelt, 164 
Snake bird. 216 

blind, 188 

striped, 189 
Snakes, 188 

coral, 189 

poisonous, 190 

yiyiparous, 189 
Snipe, 221 
Solan goose, 216 
Somateria, 218 
Sorez, 260 
Sow bug, 98 
Spalax, 257 
Sparrow, English, 285 

song, 235 
Spermaceti, 266 
Sphsenodactylus, 194 
Sphar^is, 196 
Sphenisci, 212 
Spheotyto, 228 
Sphex, 132 
Sphinx, 129 
Spider, 114 

bird, 118 

garden, 117 

trap-door, 117 
Sponges, 15, 19 

boring, 18 
Spongia adriatica, 119 

gossypina, 119 

tubulifera, 19 
Spoon-bill, 221 
Spoon-bill fish, 151 
Spring-tails, 119 
Squalus Americanus, 145 
Squash- bug, 128 
Squid, 77 
Stake-driver, 220 
Star-fish, 87 
Stentor, 14 
Sterna, 214 
Stickleback, 168 
StUt, 22 
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Sting- ray, 149 
Stoat, 297 
Stone lily, 40 
Stnithio, 208 
Sturgeon, 151 
Sucker, 165 
Sugar-mite, 115 
Sula, 216 
Sun-fish, 167, 175 

banded, 167 

spotted, 167 
Surinam toad, 187 
Swift, 230 
Sword-fish, 169 
Sycandra, 17 
Sycon, 17 
Syngnathus, 178 
Symium, 228 
Syrphus, 127 

Tachina, 127 
Tadpole, 177, 184 
Taenia solium, 50 
Tamias, 258 
Tape-worms, 49 
Tapir, 274 
Tarantula, 117 
Tarpau, 278 
Tautogolabrus, 169 
Taxidea, 296 
Teleocephali, 161 
Teleostei. 154 

Terebratulina septentrionalis, 
Tern, 214 
Testudinata, 195 
Testudo, 197 
Tetrabranchiata, 77 
Tetradecapoda, 93 
Thalassidroma, 218 
Thalassochelys, 196 
Thelyphonus giganteus, 116 
Thrasher, 267 
Thread-worms, 52 
Thrush, 236 
Thysanura, 119 
Tick, 114 
Tinamous, 225 
Tipula, 127 
Toad, 187 

horned, 194 

Surinam, 187 
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Torpedo, 146 
Tortoise, 195 
Toucan, 230 
Toxodon, 273 
Toxodontia, 273- 
Trachystomata, 179 
Tree-toad, 185 
Tremex, 131 
Trepang, 45 
Trichina spiralis, 52 
Trigla, 157 
Trigonocephalus, 191 
Trilobites, 99 
Triton, 180 
Trochilus, 230 
Trout, 164 
Trunk-fish. 174 
Tunicata, 57 
Turdus migratorius, 236 
Turkey, wild, 222 
Turtle, 195 

green, 197 

hawkbill, 197 

loggerhead, 196 

sea, 196 
Tyrian dye, 76 

Ungulata, 273 

odd-toed, 274 

even- toed, 274 
Unib, 68 

Urchin, sea, 44, 45 
Uria, 212 
Uroceridse, 130 
Urocyon, 298 
Urodela, 179 
Uvella, 12 

Vabanus, 195 
Venus* flower-basket, 18 
Venus mercenaria, 73 
Vermes, 47 
Vertebrates, 135 
Vespertilio, 263 
Vicufia, 292 
Viper, 190 
Vireo, 235 
Viverra, 300 
Vorticella. 14 
Vulpes, 298 
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Walbub, 298 

Wapiti, 283 

Warbler, 286 

Wasp, paper, 133 

Water.flea, 89. 91 

W&xwing, 235 

Weasel, 297 

Weevil, plum, 125 

Whale, 263 
fin, 265 
sperm. 266 
whalebone, 265 

Wheel animalcules, 53 

Whelk, 73 

Whippoorwill. 230 

White ant, 122 

Wolf, 299 
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Wolf-flsh, 169 
Wolf, Tasmanian, 245 
Wolverene. 297 
Woodchuck. 259 
Woodcock. 221 
Woodpecker, 229 
Worms, 47 
Wren, 235 

Zafus, 259 

Zeus, 157 

Zoarces. 159, 169 

Zoea, 96 

Zoological classification, 2 

Zoology, definition of, 1 

method of study of, 1, 5 

systematic, 2 
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